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• INTRODUCTION. 


§ 1. The writer of the foUowinff pao^es submits them, §i. 

^ Appeals to 

not Without a sense oi then* impenection, to the judg- consciousness, 
inent of his contemporaries. The questions treated 
•of labour under one kind of difficulty peculiarly 
them own.- It is not. every reader who will be pre- 
pared to admit, that, in one part of metaphysical 
enquii’ies, the proof to be required differs in its nature 
from the proof to be required in the purely objective 
sciences. But that it is so follows from the nature 
of the matter, at once subjective and objective. In 
the purely objective sciences a writer need have no 
doubt about his facts ; he can protect himself by de- 
finitions and by distinctions, and can always make 
clear what the precise object is' about which he rea- 
sons. For instance, in Political Economy, he can 
obviate ambiguities in his object-matter by defining 
Wealth to mean “every commodity which has ai^, 
exchangeable value and, consequent on this defini- . 
tion, he can define Productive Labour to mean labour | 
which produces such commodities; for every one is 
agreed that there are such commodities and such 
labour. But where this has not been done, but is 
stiU in process of doing, there every man must be 
judge for himself, whether his own internal experi- 
ence bears out the assertions of the writer. For the 
facts of metaphysic, like those of every purely objec- 
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§1. tive science, are facts of consciousness, and their ob- 
consciousness. scui’ity and the difficulty of observing them make 
their interpretation, or their analysis, doubtftd. The’ 
very questions at issue are, "What are the facts? What 
is their analysis ? — and Is there any phenomenon 
answering to a given definition? — of wHch there is 
no judge but consciousness itself. Such questions, 
for instance, are the analysis of the cognitions of 
time and space, the analysis of consciousness in its 
simplest concrete shape, the question whether we are 
• immediately conscious of the Will, and so on. If the 
meaning of the term red was not sufficiently agreed 
upon, we should have to appeal to the consciousness 
of individuals to decide what colour should be dis- 
tinguished by this name; and those who were colour- 
blind would be heard before the decision was arrived 
at, but not afterwards. 

A great part of metaphysic, not by any means 
the whole of it, and a continually though slowly de- 
creasing part, is in this unfixed and undetermined 
state; and it is natural that this should be the case 
with this the most complicated and dependent of all 
branches of knowledge, though it is one which, from 
the universal and obvious presence' of some of its 
elements, was cultivated among the earliest. In this 
unfixed part of metaphysic the appeal to conscious- 
ness must still be permitted; there the proofs must 
not only be examined but performed by every one 
for himself, with a view to the establishment of a 
sufficient consensus of judgments; and the aim of the 
metaphysical writer in this part of his task must be, 
not to give convincing inferential proofs of his posi- 
tions, but to state and describe the phenomena so as 
to lead and assist the reader in finding the proofe 
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for himself, or in other words, to aid him in going ^ 
through the trains of reasoning in such an original consciousness, 
and .independent way, as can alone procure, I do not 
say the conclusions here reached, but any real con- 
clusion at all. . 

By the term consciousness, in this Essay, is al- 
ways meant consciousness as existing in an individual 
conscious bemg; and proofs drawn from such a con- 
sciousness can have no validity for other conscious 
individuals, unless they themselves recognise their . 
truth as descrijptions applicable to the procedure and 
phenomena of their own consciousness. Doctrines, 
if true, will ultimately be recognised as such by aU 
mdividuals whose consciousness is formed on the same 
type, that is, by aU human beings. 



CHAPTER I 


PabtL 
Ch. L 

li* 

Saojeci aad 
Object. 


THE SCOPE OF SIEtAPHYSIC. 

’AvwiKai6~epai fiev ovv •jruaai ainTjSy afXBtvwv ck ovcepta. 

Aristotle. 

§ 2. The true opposite pf the tenn metaphysic is 
j empinc, w hether empiric is employed ih dediiig mth 
'states of consciousness or with external phenomena. 
States of consciousness and external phenomena, whe- 
ther abstract or concrete, whether considered as parti- 
cular and unclassified or as general and classified, are 
known to us by experience either direct or indirect, 
by perception or by inference ; that is to say, they 
are the data of empirical knowledge or science; while 
metaphysic is employed in tracmg the conditions of 
such data. Thus Kant says in the Prolegomena, § i, 
that metaphysical cognition is a cognition which lies 
on the far side of, or beyond, experience, — ^jenseit 
der Erfahrung liegende Erkenntniss. 

jiletaphysic takes its stand at the point of junction 
between the mind which knows and the world which 
is known, and deals with the relations which obtain 
between them, so far as these relations are necessary 
and universal. Metaphysic may therefore be ap- 
proached both from the side of psychology, or the 
laws of consciousness and the organ of consciousness, 
and from that of physical science, or the laws of ex- 
ternal phenomena. In saying this I am not forget- 
ting that external phenomena are presented to us 
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only in consciousness, nor on the other hand that 

( states of consciousne ss, when reflected on, are as 
obiective as external phenomena. It is enough that 
this difference of aspect, this mstinction zura (Jbiprij 
has given rise to a division of existences zuru (Jttihjj 
la division of them into mind and matter, and their 
appropriated sciences, psychology and the physical 
sciences. , Following- the route of either of these 
groups of sciences, we conie to ground which is com- 
mon to it with the other group, the common ground 
of phenomena with a double aspect j subjective and 
objective. This common ground of psychology and 
physic, phenomena in their most abstract shape, is 
the proper field of metaphysic. It considers pheno- 
mena as they possess an objective and a subjective 
aspect,- and not as they are dependent on a series of 
events in the kingdom of mind, or on a series of 
events in the kingdom of matter. It is an analysis of 
phenomena, as such. Standing thus at the meeting 
point of the two groups of cognitions, psychological 
^d physical, metaphysic contains, as its proper object- 
matter, those cognitions only which are common to 
aU objects of knowledge and to all modes or states of 
consciousness. In other words, it is only certain 
universal modes or forms of consciousness and of 
objects external to consciousness which are the ob- 
ject-matter of metaphysic. The reason of this is, 
that all the others fall properly into their places in 
the other sciences to which they belong, while those 
which are universal, both in consciousness and in its 
objects, are distinguished broadly by this charac- 
teristic firpm the rest, and, ■ besides the place which 
they hold m any of the other sciences, have an- 
other place in that science, or mode of contempla- 


■PABT 1. 

Ch. I. 

w 

Subject and 
• Object. 


THE SCOPS OP JISTAPHTSIC. 


tioE, TTiHCii Isnn^s into one' Tievt* } 3 oib. object and 
subject as ibe tvro only constiruents of rne 'Trxiole 
imaginable or conceivable universe. Tne import- 
ance and also, considering ine constitudon of our 
mindSj. xae necessity of this latter science, called 
metaTjlijsic. rests on tne inat ibis disdnedon. of 
subject and object is tbe most general and ultimate 
disdnedon at vrbicb vre can arrive in all bnotrledge. 
Ii the buman mind is compelled to pusb its enquir ies 
'■ to tbe fiir t best p oint attainable -by it, it is to ibis 
^disdnedon ibat it T7iir"conie ibe Iasi, mom vrbat- 
ever point of viem it may stair, and vrbaiever road 
or science it mav take. It is tbe nldmate disdnedon 
in die analysis of tbe universe mom tbe buman point 
oi vievr, and tnereiore it is tbe siartm^r uoint oi meia- 
pbysic, Tvbicb is ibe applied logic os tbe universe, die 
mediod of stating ibe problem in its lovrest terms. 

Some may suppose ibar tbere is a point of tieiv 
mom mbicb ibis disdnedon os subject and object, or, 
Trbat is the same tbins'. of consciousness tbe ob- 
jfccts of consciousness, is not tbe uldmaie and bigbrst 
disdnedon possible, bni some other disdnedon be- 
tvreen esisiences. as jot instance ibat ox inner and 
Outer, or ibat of Form an d klaiier. From suen a 
point of vievr, states of consciousness tbemselves 
mould sdH be ‘classed as, mbai in met tbey are, 
special modes of existence, and pernaps, under me 

ursT 


Vi 


stmedom as .outvrard maniiesradons oi’ an in- 
md spirit, or. under tbe second disdnedon. as ibrms 
biio vrbicb tbe matter of ibe external vrorld is cast 
aisd moulded, ^vom vrbai is tbere to sbovr mat a 
rr-f^ rhr.- fl Gi rc^^dins tbe TnnveTse lounded upon snen 
disdnedons as these is not more complete and legid- 
mate a me'mcd. ibtmcicd on me cistmcnon oi 
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subject and object? This only consideration, so far 
as can be at' present evident, namely, that it. adopts 
a single term or category, that of existence, into 
which to introduce its distinctions, a category un- 
explained, unconnected, meaningless; that it leaves 
vaffue and undetermined, because out of relation to 
any thing else, the totality of the phenomena which 
it proposes to classify, and thus in fact starts with 
assumiug an Absolute. Of such a single, non-relativ e,, 
existence it must be admitted, that it has no meaning 
/aadjuo-.predicates, that it is in short pure nonentit;^ 
jand merum nihil. If however it should be replied, 
that by existence is meant relative existence, such 
existence as is relative to us and our capacities, this 
is only to admit m other woi’ds the greater validity 
of the distmction between subject and object. For 
by a relative existence is meant an objective exist- 
ence, an existence the correlate of consciousness, the 
only existence which in fact we can conceive or ima- 
gine. Let this objective existence be divided or dis- 
tiuguished as it may, it wUl stUl be one aspect only 
of the ultimate distinction into subject and object, 
or rather it will itself involve its opposite, the sub- 
jective aspect; and the further distinctions intro- 
duced into it will be distinctions of the object of 
consciousness only, and not of an absolute existence 
apart from consciousness. 

§ 3. Now with reference to the doctrine that the 
cognitions, which are the object-matter of metaphysic, 
are necessary as well as universal, it must be remarked 
that the term necessary is but the correlate of the 
term universal; what the latter is in the world of 
objects that the former is in the world of conscious- 
ness. Whatever is necessary in thought exists also 


Part 1. 
. Oh. I. 


§ 2 . 

Subject and 
Object, 


§3. 

Necessity' and 
Universality. 
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rvml always without exception in the object of thought; 
and whatever exists always -without exception in the 
sTecessifcy and object of thought is ncccssaiy in thought. It is not 
said, that whatever exists always in “ things-in:them- 
selves” is necessary in thought, for of things-ih-them- 
selves we have no experience ; but, so far as any thing 
is an object for us, whatever is universal in the object 
is necessary in the subject. Necessity is a term which 
has meaning only in reference to our cognition; it is 
subjective in its reference; while the term univer-- 
sality is objective, not referring however to existence 
per se, but to objective existence for us. We shad 
have to consider in the course of these pages whether 
any causal relation obtains between these two corre- 
lates, necessity and universality. For the present it 
is enough to explain, that no necessity can be ad- 
mitted to exist in the objective world; that what we 
cad a necessary sequence is necessary solely in refer- 
ence to our understanding, because we refer the con- 
sequent to a special antecedent, and bring it thus 
under some law winch we think of as fixed, at least 
so far as the particular case under consideration is 
concerned; and that the only thing which corresponds 
to our notion of necessity in nature is the phenomenon 
of universality. Universality means, that the thing 
in question, whatever it is, never is otherwise ; neces- 
sity means, that we cannot conceive it otherwise. In 
the former case there is no impossibility introduced; 
in the latter case there is an impossibility, but it is 
one of thought not of fact, subjective not objective. 
Like the terms • subject and object themselves, the 
terms necessity and universality are but two as- 
pects, inseparable from each other, of the same phe- 
nomenon. 
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§ 4. It remains to be noticed in wbat sense the 
cognitions of tiine and space, and -any others which 
may prove entitled to ranlc with them, can be said to 
lie beyond experience and to be a priori. AH abstract 
cognitions, such as those of time and space, can be 
arrived at by generSLlising from experience ; and this 
property is common to all abstractions, of whatever 
kind they are. No one can be surprised that this 
property is possessed by those most general and ab- 
stract of all cognitions which are the object-mattei 
of metaphysic. But it is equally clear that it is noi 
this property which entitles them to be placed beyond 
experience, jenseit der Erfahrung, or to be called non- 
empii’ical, or a priori. What so entitles them is the 
addition of this character to their other character ol 
universality or necessity, so that they are previously 
existing elements of every possible cognition or object 
of cognition. Now there are two distinct senses ot 
the term a priori, which I do not remember ever to 
have seen clearly distinguished. Sometimes, since 
every condition is previous in order of time to its 
consequent, the knowledge of the consequent derived 
from a knowledge of its conditions is said to be a 
knowledge a priori; and again, those existing con- 
ditions which are causes of a given effect, those con- 
ditions without which the effect could not be what it 
is, are said to be a priori conditions, since, when we 
know what the effect is, we conclude that such and 
such conditions, must have preceded it in order oi 
time. These two modes rest upon priority in order 
of time, and constitute one sense of the term a priori. 
The other sense of this term has nothing to do with 
priority in order of time, but solely with priority in 
order of logic. For instance, the figure of a triangle 


FaetI. 
Ch. I. 

ii 

Tlie term a 
priori. 
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drawn on paper exists only when three lines meet 
each other at three angles; the three lines and the 
three angles are the a priori elements of the triangle; 
but they are not previous to it in point of time, but 
exactly simultaneous, for the length and position of 
each line, and the size of each angle, are determined 
respectively by the length and position of the other 
lines and the size of the other angles, that is, by the 
other elements of the triangle. Before the triangle 
was formed, there were neither the lines of such and 
such a length and position, nor the angles of such and 
such a size. The triangle is the brief synthetical 
expression for these lines and these angles, and the 
lines and the angles are the analysis of the triangle. 
Now any of these elements of the triangle, which 
being given the rest are deducible, or all these ele- 
ments taken together, may be called the a priori 
elements of the triangle; but in neither case are they 
prior to the triangle in order of time, but only in 
order of logic. And ‘if the term a priori is applied 
to any of the metaphysical elements of objects, it must 
be in this second sense of the term, and not m a sense 
implying priority in order of tune. 

Applying these remarks to time and space, the 
results of any analysis may be considered prior in 
logic to the whole analysed, and therefore a priori to 
that particular object; but time and space are a priori 
zar inasmuch as they are a priori to all ob- 

jects of cognition, to cognition and existence itself. 
Themselves cognitions generalised from experience, 
and in that point of view later than experience in 
order of time, they are discovered to have been also 
elements of those very cognitions of experience fr’om 
which they are generalised, present in them as con- 
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stituent elements undistinguished before analysis. As 
to their becoming known to us as separate cognitions, 
they are later than many other cognitions ; but as to 
their o^vn existence in knowledge , unseparated, they 
are simultaneous with all and every other cognition. 
The question of the origin of these cognitions will be 
discussed in Chapter III. ; but with reference to the 
mind of man as he now exists, and to- aU. his other 
cognitions, these two cognitions of time and space at 
least are a priori, m the sense just explained; that 
is, are elements of any and every particular experi- 
ence, entering into every one of them as its necessary 
form. 

§ 5. So far as to the leading featimes and distinc- 
tions of metaphysic, as a separate phenomenon. It 
remains to regard it as a whole, and in relation and 
contrast with other branches of knowledge. Meta- 
physic is, properly speaking, not a science but a phi- 
losophy; that is, it is a science whose end is in itself, 
in the gratification and education of the minds which 
carry it on, not in any external purpose, such as the 
founding of any art conducive to the welfare of life. 
This is the distinction between science and philo- 
sophy, that science does not include its own end, but 
is pure knowledge whose end is something external 
to itself, while philosophy is carried on for the sake 
of the learning and knowing alone which it involves. 
Nor is this the popular distinction between intel- 
lectual pursuits which lead to something, and those 
/which rnil y, as it is called, sharpen the mind. Intel- 
lectual pursuits which are employed to sharpen the 
mind are already pursued for an end external to 
themselves, and cannot deserve the name of philo- 
sophy. Philosophy is pleasiu’able . and noble emotion 


Part 1. 
Oh. I. 
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no less than knowledge; the, two elements are in 
sepai’able, are logically and not empirically discerned 
In other words, its end is in itself. . The need tc 
philosophise is rooted in our nature, as deeply as anj 
other of our needs. “ Tutti gli uomini naturalmente 
desiderano di sapere,” says Dante, a true philosopher, 
in the opening passage of his Convito, translating 
Aristotle’s words at the beginning of his Metaphysic, 
Ilamj. dpdga'xoi rov sih&vui (pOffsi. And Plato 

says in the Sophistes, yg i'cr^gv d»ov- 

ffc6P •ffdaav vm dyvoomuv. And the attempt to satisfy 
this need has at all times produced philosophies, 
which have been founded on the special sciences as 
they from time to time existed, and which have taken 
from the growth and development of these latter their 
own form and colour. For the great problems which 
in all ages have proposed themselves to man, such as 
these, Whence he and the world came: Whither they 
ffo : What is the meaning of the whole scene of ex- 
istence, as it unfolds itself before him, and of which 
he himseKis a part; Is it truer to explain it by the 
analogy of this, or of that, familiar phenomenon, as 
of a dream, a tragic or a comic drama, of a battle or 
a war, or a lawsuit, or a journey; — ^these questions 
and such as these* must for ever, whether answerable 
or unanswerable, whether conceived as questions or 
only as meditations, possess for him the profoundest 
interest; and to attempt their solution must be one 
'of his most attra^v^Ja^urs. Now the very con- 
StimTS prosecuting the enquiry is metaphysic, that 
is, the analysis of the phenpmena whose history and 
import is to be studied. Before the laws of the suc- 
cession of phenomena, and therefore also before the 
laws or law of their tendency and final end, the 
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nature of the phenomena must he analysed. This pabt^i. 
analysis or. statical study of the nature of phenomena 
is metaphysic. Modern philosophy has attained at Metaphysics 
least to this, that it can not only state the .problem to 
be solved, but also lay down the conditions of its 
solution with certainty and precision. This we owe 
chiefly, perhaps, to Descartes and Kant. But each 
age, as it advances to a ^’eater distance from these 
fathers of modern philosophy, must perforce alter 
something hi the systems wliich they moulded, and 
re-state the old questions in tei*ms allied to the ad- 
vancing discoveries of the sciences on which meta- 
physical philosophy is founded. 

It is idle to object against metaphysical philosophy 
that it is not a special science ; and yet it is into such 
an objection that most of the complaints commonly 
made agamst it are resolvable. For ii ,%t_aUmen 
who reflect are m etaphysicians, and all sciences have 
a metaphysical side; a system of metaphysic is merely 
a gathering up into one connected whole the scattered 
notions wliich each reflecting man entertains respect- 
ing the ultimate nature and scope of his own pursuit. 

The difficulty is to cany the metaphysical method 
far enough. Men soon become tu*ed of distinguishing 
logically; they demand that the objects of reasoning 
should be exhibited empirically or as concrete wholes, 
and ask what the external end or good is in such 
enquiries. As men ai’e most familiar with the special 
sciences, which are all empirical or employed with 
whole objects, abstract like the figures of geometry, 
or concrete like those of the sun and stars, they are 
apt to demand that aU science shall be reduced to the 
same shape, that is, that metaphysic shall cease to be 
metaphysic by giving up its distinguishing charac- 
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P.VBT 1. teristic. This demand, when it is made without pre- 

— ‘ vious examination of the natm’e and claims of meta- 
iretaphysiois physic itself, appears to me to be one of Bacon’s Idols 
phfloaophj. Theatre. Even Auguste Comte thought that 

iu establishmg his Philosophie Premiere, in the Poli- 
tique Positive, vol. iv. page. 173, which corresponds 
to the Prima Philosophia of Bacon, and is a system 
of the few most general laws of aU the sciences philo- 
sophically arranged, an analysis not of phenomena as 
such but of the universe of phenomena as a whole, 
he was carrying -the metaphysical method far enough. 
He went somewhat farther, indeed, in his latest work, 
the S3mthese Subjective, but even there he did not 
go beyond the notion of a system of general laws of 
empirical phenomena, and of thought occupied with 
empirical phenomena, as such. In my view, however, 
this is but a 'small paii; of true metaphysic. It goes 
beyond this, and refers even such general laws as 
these to their conditions and elements, without rest- 
ing satisfied with having it shown that they are the 
result of a complete induction. If we ai*e ,to have a 
philosophy, or a science which is its own end or re- 
ward, it nmst adymce, to tiie ultimate poss ible li mt, 
and not stop short at the point of arranging inductive 
principles in a philosophical manner; for this may 
aim only at the external reward of aiding the special 
sciences. 

§ 6. § 6. Lord Bolingbroke, in his first Letter to Pope, 

Works, vol. V. page 83-4, edit. 1809, distinguishes his 
First Philosophy from what he calls metaphysical 
pneumatics and from ontology, on the one hand, and 
on the other from the Prima Philosophia of Bacon. 
Proceeding to describe what his First Philosophy is, 
he defines it by its objects, “natural theology or 
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theism, and natural religion or ethics.” I have al- pabti. 

* ^ • • Ch 1 

■ ready distinguished metaphysic from such philosophy — ' 

as the Pruna Philosophia of Bacon, and. shall later Metiphysio 
on distinguish it also from ontology ; but I cannot 
admit that ethic or religion or theology are the ob- 
jects of metaphysic. Metaphysic has to take account 
indeed of every class of phenomena, but its special 
business is with the elements universal and necessary 
of all phenomena alike, as such. It must explain all 
without exception, and deny none on pain of being 
untrue. But it approaches phenomena from the' 
cognitive side, and treats them as cognitions, not as 
feelings or emotions. Since the implication of matter 
with form in phenomena is universal, and the impli- 
cation of different kinds of matter with each other is 
almost universal, the distinction expressed by the 
Aristotelic or the Spmozistic qu^tenus, is of almost 
universal application; and is, besides, the only method 
of obviating the illogical vagueness of such expres- 
sions as “this rather than that,” “this more than 
that,” expressions which have their ground in the 
same almost universal implication just spoken of. 

Feelings and emotions are the object-matter of ethic^ 
religion, and theology, rather than of metaphysic. 

What is the reason and extent of this “ rather than” ? 

It is this, that, since feelings and emotions are also at 
the same time cognitions, metaphysic treats them so 
far as they are cognitions, and ethic so far as they are 
feelings and emotions. Cognitions are the object- 
matter of ethic; not however in their character of 
cognitions, but only so far as they are feelings or 
emotions. This is the first step in the limitation of 
ethic ; the next step is,, that not all feelings and emo- 
tions, as such, are the object-matter of ethic, but only 

c 
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those feelings emotions which contain, or with 
. hvhich is combined, a feeling or emotion of a pleasure- 

Metapiiysic fable or pauiful land. Ethic thus becomes the general 

•and Keligion. . „ t i t 

science or practice, as distinguished from pure specu- 
lation. Ethic is a S3’'stematic cognition of feelings, 
jmetaphysic of cognitions. 

Religion is a term for a particular and important 
class of ethical emotions, namely, those which are of 
a spiiitual kind, or which satisfy the sense of dehgh t- 
Sng in what is right as dist inguished from what is 
l^ong, that is, which satisfy the conscience. Re- 
ligion consists of emotions. “Thou shalt love the 
Lord -thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy 
30 ul, and with all thy mind; and thy neighbour as 
thyself; — on these tvvo cominandments hang all the 
Law and the Prophets.” Matth. xxh. 37. But now, 
looking away from the particular emotions which 
constitute any particular religion, the Christian for 
instance, religion itself in the abstract has never been 
investigated, or its nature analysed, with sufficient 
accuracy. It will however be found, I apprehend, 
that it consists in the union of two characteristics, 
1st, that it is an emotion of some particular kind, as , 
love, or hope; 2d, that the moral goodness of this 
emotion is self-evident, that is, the emotion is felt as 
Jan ultimate end in itself, as being its own wa;^ant , 
needing and admitting no proof of its moral goodness 
beyond its actual presence in consciousness. All 
those emotions, and only those, which contain this 
second characteristic are religious emotions. Reli- 
gion is spiritual emotion. 

. Theology is the embodiment of religion in doc- 
trines, that is, in cognitions, which give it a shape 
cognisable by the intellect, and relate either to the 
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great object of religion, God, or to the conditions of pabt i. 
its existence in man, or to the duties and actions — ' 
wbich are its consequences. Theology therefore is of Metaphyac 
the same nature, and is to be broadly distinguished 
from metaphysic on the same ground, as ethic. While 
metaphysic can overlook no phenomenon and no 
truth, of whatever land it may be, or in whatever 
part of the mind it may come forward, theology and 
ethic, which are cognitive systems or sciences also, 
and as such have the investigation of truth for their 
ultimate pm’pose, may be carried on in harifiony with 
metaphysic, and may even derive advantage from the 
results therein obtained. No truth, wherever found, 
whether in theology, ethic, or metaphysic, can pos- 
sibly be antagonistic to religion; the only danger is, 
that error should be mistaken for, and maintained in 
place of, truth; and against this danger, sober and 
searching enqiury, neglecting no facts and denying 
none, is the surest preservative. Fiu’ther light -will 
probably .be thrown on these preliminary remarks in 
the course of the Essay. 

§ 7. It was the above-mentioned dualism of sub- § 7. 
ject and object which was in Descartes’ mind when sum. 
he said to himself, Cogito ergn-smn.;, jyhic h sentence 
j is the founta in-head of all^mp^em^jiietaphysic. It 
,was the result of reflection, and the shorib^t and 

I simplest way in which the act of reflection could be 
expressed. It contains the firs^ distinction of reflec- 
tion on phenomena, the distinction into object and 
subject, into consciousness generally, abstracting fr’om 
all particular objects of consciousness, which is here 
established as being beyond the possibility of doubt, 
and ithe particular objects of consciousness which may 
be doubted. The reflective act and one of its objects. 
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17 . • 

Cogito ergo 
sum. 


one of the two things distinguished by it, namely, 
consciousness, are together the fact which Descartes 
here asserts to be beyond the possibility of doubt. 
The first reflection is the first certainty, the first cer- 
taiuty as distinguished firom undoubtiug acquiescence. 
And thus reflection is the starting pomt of philoso- 
phy; the object asserted by it as certam, conscious- 
ness, is the thing which is the object of philosophy, of 
which reflection is one mode. There are then two 
senses in which the Cogito or the Cogitatur of Des- 
cartes is to be taken, one in which it stands for the 
act of reflection, the other in which it stands for one 
of the two objects of reflection, consciousness gene- 
rally. He begins by seeing what thiogs he is not 
certain of beyond the possibility of doubt. Nearly 
every thing is in this category ; at last he puts the 
question about Sense ; Meditatio II. : “ Sentire ? 
nempe etiam hoc non fit sine corpore, et permulta 
sentire visus sum in somniis quse deinde animadverti 
me non sensisse:” Here sense is not distinguished 
tfrom the objects of sense’; it therefore shares their 
[uncertainty. He proceeds: “Cogitare? hie invenio, 
cogitatio est, hasc sola a me diveUi nequit, ego sum, 
ego existo, certum est.” Here at last he can dis- 
jtinguish consciousness from its objects, the operation 
[from the results. In the next page he follows up 
his enquiry: “Sed quid igitur sum? res cogitans; 
quid est hoc? nempd dubitans, intelligens, affirmans, 
negans, volens, nolens, imaginans quoque, et sen- 
tiens.” Et sentiens, — here sense is distinguished 
fi’om. its objects, and is become part of the indubit- 
able operation of reflection itself, of the Cogito or the 
Cogitatur. Here is the first answer to the question. 
What is it to exist, or What is existence? Existence 
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is consciousness generally, in some or all of its modes; 
or in other words, that exists which is revealed by 
consciousness. 

Now the current theory, I believe, is this, that 
existence or Being far exceeds consciousness ; that 
many things exist of which we actually have not, and 
many other things of which we cannot have, the least 
knowledge ; that consciousness may and does make 
progress in penetrating into the former field, that of 
actually unknown existence, and in making many 
things actually known to us which before were ac- 
tually unknown, but existing beyond our knowledge; 
while it is debarred from all progress whatever in 
the latter field, that of unlmowable existence, which 
nevertheless is actually existing beyond om* possi- 
bility of knowledge. If we so conceive, consciousn ess 
may be likened to a candle shining in. a^yast circle, 
darkness which it tends to illuminate more and more, 


while be yond^ this circle..is,a,sp.ac.e.pf neither .light nor 
darkness, which cannot, by its nature, be ever iUu- 
minated by the candle’s rays, however powerful they 
may become. There is thus formed a notion of an 
I existence, real and actual, but out of all relation to 
consciousness, not only unknown at present, but un- 
knowable for ever; an objective existence which can 
never become subjective, an existence absolute, per 
se, a world of things-in-themselves. 

But to this existence I prefer to give the name 
non-objective existence, for I think it will become 
clear as we advance, that gonsciousness is limited. . 
^5;3y.^existence, no Jess th^ existen^^^^^ limited 
PJ3l5^..by.r.QQRSpipiisn,ess;., that the two things are co-‘ 
extensive ; that each is. the opposite aspect of the • 
other, the .gold and silver side of the same shield.. 
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From whichever side we approach, that side seems 
~ to us the smaller of the two, appears as a limit im- 
Coi4oeiso posed on the other. If we approach from the suh- 
jective side, askmg what we can know, what can 
become an object of our consciousness, then we re- 
present to om-selves possible existence as far exceed- 
mg consciousness, and consciousness as conc^uering 
certain limits of existence, “ won fr’ om the void and 
* ^o^'^d^ss infinit e.” If on the (^her~hmid we approach 
irom the objective side, and ask what.e3dsts or is 
apable of existing, then existence seems a small part 
if what we can imagine or conceive ,to exist, to he as 
t were an oasis of Jfirm actual ground in the middle 
if the desert of the great Might-be. or Jilight-have- 
In the first case there appears to be a great 
ield of non-objective existence, in the second case, of 
lon-existing imagination or conception. The truth 
ippears to be, that existence and consciousness are 
:oextensive, one as wide as, and not wider than, the 
ither. Xon-objective existence, and non-real con- 
ciousness iu conceivinof or imamnincr. are terms with- 
lut meaning. IVhatever can he present in conscious- 
less has some degree of realirt, the only question is, 
LOW much, or of what sort, how permanent, how 
Lrrived at. There may be names which are names 
inly, whether the things supposed to be signified by 
hem are supposed to lie in non-objective existence 
ir in non -real consciousness. And if we attempt 
o describe the subordinate position supposed to be 
iccupied either by consciousness to non-objective ex- 
stence, or by existence to non-real consciousness, this 
ery description is, and can only be, by means of 
xpressions which in regard to this case are figura- 
ive, beinof drawn frrom cases of real consciousness 
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and real existence. The langnaoje borrowed from pabti. 

^ . Oh 1 

experience within time and space is here made use of — 
to express our relation to things supposed for the Cogito ergo 

*1*T 01TI« 

moment to exist beyond tmie and space, beyond con- 
sciousness. How ^ else can absolute impossibility of 
knowledge be characterised, except by figurative lan- 
guage ? For whatever man can name, that he thinks 
he can in some way know, and that by naming the 
unknowable he brings it Avithin the grasp of his know- 
ledge ; and, whether he in. fact is so or not, he neces- 
sarily malces himself in the proceedings of his con- 
sciousness ‘xdvrm ^kr^ov. On the one hand, then, the 
attempt to characterise existence beyond the possi- 
bility of om* knowledge requires the use of figurative 
expressions drawn from existence mthin our know- 
ledge ; and on the other hand, there is a natural and 
spontaneous ' assumption that every thing that exists 
stands in some nameable relation to our conscious- 
ness. All the meaning of the names applied to ex- 
istence beyond consciousness is dra\vn from existence 
within consciousness ; and there is a spontaneous as- 
sumption that we are warranted in applying those 
names. In other words, the terms applied to non- 
objective .existence, such as absolute, p er_se. beyond 

( ex perien ce, transcendent, and _so.. on, havb a. CQnnQtar 
tion, but no object den oted by them. Yet the very 
malong usel^YtlTem implies iSie asiumption that there 
is something denoted by them. If, then, there is 
something denoted by them, this something has pre- 
dicates drawn from actual experience, and is of the 
same nature as objects of actual experience. Either 
the term non -objective existence is a name without 
meaning, or the object to which it is applied is an 
object within the range of our knowledge. In the 
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latter case it is ^onjmous Tvith objective esisience. 
or esdstence simplv- Again, vrith regard to the term 
Ccgio ego existence. Either the term existence has a laeaning. 

or it has none: if it has none, it would he better to 
cease emploving it: but if it has a meaning, then it 
must be, to the extent of that meaning, an intelligible 
object of consciousness. So that we can name no- 
thing, with a meaning in the name, but what 
objective existence or existence for consciousness. 
To sum up all in a few words, it is impossible to 
"know that anv thing exists, without at the same 
time knowing something of what it is, or»of what we 
jimagine it to be. 

===^Tt is the assumption of the subordinate position of 
consciousness to existence, of this primary relation of 
limiting and limited, of revealer and revealed, which 
is the ultimate ground of the distinction between 
phenomena and things -in- themselves, the Kaniian 
Dinare-an-sich. If a limit, which would not other- 
wise have existed, is imposed by the Subject, that is, 
by the met that all existence has to be made known 
to us if at alL throimh consciousness, then we must 
assume the possibility of there existing, both in the 
things we are conscious of and also bevond them, that 
is, both as to quality and as to quaniiiy, both as to 
intension and as to protensioiL something which we 
do not and cannot know: not only which we cannot 
know perfectly, but which we cannot know even 
imperfec^^ .. ^ The priinary duali sm 

of subiect^and object, when conceived as the snb- 
ordi^tion of consciousness to existence, the limita- 
tion of existence by consciousness, the revelation of 
existence, within certain limits subjeenve in their 
nature, by consciousness, if unbalanced by the conn- 
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ter conception of the subordination of existence to 
consciousness, gives an intended meaning to the ex- 
pression things-in-themselves,. and at the same time 
banishes them from our consideration; admits the 
possibility of their existing, but condemns them to 
a non-objective existence ; and if the term existence 
has a meaning, this conception is self-contradictory. 
But the same primary dualism, when conceived as a 
dualism of two equal and coextensive factors or mem- 
bers, mutually limiting each other, is the ground of 
the expressions. All knowled g e is relat ive, and All 
existence is relative existence. And one consequence 
of disregarding metaphysic, and busying the mind 


exclusively with objective existence, is, that objects 
themselves, the phenomena of experience, come to 
be considered as things-in-themselves ; and thus the 
popular view of them is practically, and as by a kind 
of forgetfulness, adopted by men of science, who 
would be the last mllingly to accept it. 

Let us adopt for a moment this hypothesis of a 
thing-in-itself, a Ding-an-sich. Now what is this Ding- 
an-sich which we reject from knowledge and from 
objective existence, or rather what is it not? Con- 
sciousness, we will suppose for the moment, carves 
out from existence the objective world; the Ding- 
an-sich is that which cannot be reached or affected 
by consciousness; and thus, wherever we find an 
universal law or mode of consciousness, there we 
assume that we may be in contact with the Ding- 
an-sich. , If things which exist in time and space 
are, to that extent, knowable by us, then the Ding- 
an-sich, which, is by hypothesis unknowable, must be 
independent of those forms ; and if things which can 
unpress or affect our sensibility are so far knowable. 


Pakt I. 
Ch. L 


§ 7 . 

Cogito ergo 
sum. . 
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l then the Ding-an-sich cannot be capable of impressing 
— our sensibility, for otherwise it would be kuowable. 

Cogito ergo Thus we are guided in our notions of what it is not, 
and ipso facto unable to conjecture what it is. It 
will be seen in the course of the Essay whether there 
are any positive grounds for supposing that relative 
existence is infinite in any sense; that is, for holding 
that there can be no existence beyond some at least 
of our capacities for knowledge. For it may well 
be that our consciousness may be limited in some 
respects and unlimited in others ; if now in any re- 
spect it is unlimited, in that respect it •will include 
all existence; objective and relative existence itself 
■will be unlimited in that respect; and the Ding-an- 
sich will in that respect vanish. If the necessary and 
universal forms of consciousness are themselves infi- 
nite, then the Ding-an-sich, if it exists at aU, must be 
included in them, and in that respect, or to that ex- 
^^tent, cease to be a Ding-an-sich. 

On the non-existence of the Ding-an-sich, see 
Schelling’s Yom Ich, oder fiber das Dnbedingte, 

- Yol. i. of collected Y"orks, p. 210. And on the 
complete mutuality of the subjective and objective 
kingdoms, see his masterly Einleitung, in the Ideen 
zu einer Philosophie der I^atur, Yol. ii. of collected 
Works. It is the lasting service of the post-Xantian 
phfiosophers, Fichte, ScheUing, and Hegel, each in his 
degree, to have established the doctrine, of the pei^c^ 
jcoextensiyeimss _md~mutualrty-ofuxistS 5 ce"”^d con- 
js^oi^ne.ss... But it is not necessary, it is even for- 
bidden by the method in which alone this doctrine 
can be proved, to follow them in characterising this 
2oextensivenes3 and mutuality as identity, or as the 
Absolute. The union of the infinite and the finite. 
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and the supposed union of the absolute and the rela- 
tive, or of the Ding-an-sich and its phenomena, is to 
be sought in the individual consciousness and within 
its limits, by an analysis of its objects and its proce- 
dure; it is not to be placed in an absolute, or an 
infinite, or a Ding-an-sich, out of, prior to, or 'the 
som’ce of, consciousness or its objects. What the 
absolute, the infinite, the Ding-an-sich are, that is, 
how they are conceived or imagined in the individual 
consciousness, how they come to be so conceived or 
imagmed, and how far they are words without mean- 
ing, will have to be exhibited in the course of this 
Essay. They ^-will be found to depend on the union 
of two functions of consciousness, volition and intui- 
tion. Schelling, m his -Fernere Darstellungen, vol. iv. 
p. 356, quotes fi’om Fichte the sentence, “dass nam- 
lich der endliche Geist nothwendig etwas Absolutes 
ausser sich setzen muss (ein Ding-an-sich), imd den- 
noch von der andern Seite anerkennen muss, dass 
dasselbe nur fiir ihn da sey (ein nothwendiges FFou- 
men sey).”-, Schelling explains the contradiction by 
including the finite mind and its Ding-an-sich both 
together in the Absolute; but here it will be at- 
. tempted to analyse the contradiction itself as a phe- 
nomenon, and to assign its causes and its elements. 
The absolute, the infinite, the Ding-an-sich, like all 
other objects, can exist only in consciousness; the 
only questions are, what is their nature and analysis, 
and what is their origiu. Schelling says, in the Fer- 
nere Darstellungen, p. 378, “ Sich vom E-eflex, worin 
das an sich Erste immer als Drittes erscheint, mithin 
iiberhaupt vom Bedingten und der Synthesis zum 
An-sich, zum Kategorischen und durch sich selbst 
Evidehten zu erheben, ist iiberhaupt etwas, das sehr 
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vielen versagt scheint. Dalier die TJnj^higkeit, sich 
die reine Subjekt-Objektivitat der absoluten Form als 
absolute Eioheit zu denken.” But I ask, by -what 
right can that ••which constantly appears as third” 
be transformed into “that which is in itself first”? 
It can only be done by abstracting firom the form of 
time in one moment, in order to exhibit the object 
in its essence or value, an essence simultaneous with 
the object itself and then the next moment re-iutro- 
ducing the form of time, in order to exhibit the object 
in its essence as prior to the object as a phenomenon. 
Taking, for instance, any series of phenomena in order 
)f history, the last phenomenon, or the result, of the 
ieries is analysed into its elements in order of logic; 
md then that element which is most important in 
)rder of logic, where abstraction is made of time, 
jeiog necessary to the existence of the whole pheno- 
nenon analysed, is considered to have been present 
IS a cause firom the first, in the earliest phenomenon 
)f the series in order of history. It is true that what 
s first in order of history is often last in order of 
jognition; but where the cognition is a logical cogni- 
ion, considering its object statically, and classing its 
dements in order of logical importance, there it does 
lot follow that what is last in order of cognition, or 
irst in order of logic, .is first also in order of histoiy. 

Thus, founded on the dualism of subject and ob- 
ect, conceived as two equal and coextensive members 
)r fectors, there arises before its the conception of the 
7orld distinguished, not divided, into two kingdoms, 
he kingd om of know ing, and^t^Jangdom of^being, - 
L principium cognoscendi and a principium existendL 
ks in a court of justice guilt does not exist till it is 
proved, so here existence is nothing until known. 
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But we require, if possible, some more special know- 
ledge of this dualism; we wish to see the modus 
operand! of consciousness, its method, and its nature ; 
to see whether, besides witnessing to the fact, and to 
some particular modes, of existence, it witnesses also 
to any necessary or universal modes of it. It was 
such questions as these which received an answer in 
the doctrmes of Kant as to time and space, which 
doctrines will be reconsidered in these pages. The 
doctrmes of Kant form a system which not only is 
more complete than any that preceded it, but also 
contains piinciples which are the firmest foundation 
for the labom’s of succeeding philosophers. The mar- 
vellous system of Hegel reposes on a Kantian basis ; 
but reasons will be given later on for the conclusion, 
that this was not the true edifice which should have 
arisen on that foundation. The fundamental prin- 
ciples still remam; and the followmg pages are an 
attempt, first, to analyse and interpret them, and then 
to raise on them the true superstructure of philo- 
sophy. Much will be found in this Essay which has 
been said, and in many instances far better said, by 
other post-Kantian writers, Schelling, Hegel, Cole- 
ridge, Schopenhauer, Sir W. Hamilton, Mr. Mansel, 
Professor Perrier, Mr. J. S. MiQ, Mr. H. Spencer, 
for instance; resemblances to whose doctrines, and 
differences from them, and at the same time also 
some of my many obligations to their wnritings, will 
disclose themselves to the reader as he proceeds. 
What is distinctive and new in it wrill, I think, be 
found to arise chiefly from its keeping more exclu- 
sively to a purely metaphysical, as distinguished 
from either a psychological or an ontological, point 
of view. . 


Part I. 

' Oh. I. 

Cogito ergo 
sum. 
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^ difference between psychology 

“ and metaphysic? A difference in their object-matter. 

Met^hysic jj The ob ject-matter of psychology is th e min d, or con- 

Psychoiogy. fscioiisness in relation to the bodily organs which ai-e 
Ipts seat; that of metaphysic is consciousness in rela- 
;tion to its objects. Psych ology is_thus_a.spe.cial. part 

which links physiology to 
metaphysic ; it is a special science or a portion of 
special science, and may be called the natural history 
of consciousness. To put the distinction between 
metaphysic and psychology in another shape, it may 
be said that psychology regards the mind and its 
states of consciousness as members of the kingdom of 
Being alone; while for metaphysic they, in common 
with all other kinds of objects, are considered as mem- 
bers of both the kingdoms of Being and Knowing. 
Thus psychology is occupied not only with the organs 
of consciousness, its material conditions, and its con- 
ditions of existence, but also with its results con- 
sidered as objects, that is, with the laws of the asso- 
ciation of ideas, and filiation of opinions and systems 
of plulosophj’’, as concrete phenomena of conscious- 
ness; while metaphysic is busied with these objects 
only so far as they ai*e objects of consciousness; in 
order, first, to distinguish in them their subjective 
from their objective aspect, and secondly, to analyse 
them into their component parts, and classify the 
elements which compose them. 

§9- S 9. Metaphysic has been characterised, in S i, as 

Meiaphysic a 5 ,L i.-.J-. 

pd ^Ithe jpphedjogic. o04®.JSSl^crs^^^^ As such it is a n 
lentirely „statical. and _npt , a dynanucM, ..thcpry. In 
other words, it is no theory of the causae existendi of 
the world or of consciousness; it does not give the 
origin or the genesis of existence; this, so far as it is 
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possible, is the task of the special empirical sciences, 
whether physical or psychical. But it is the causa, 
essendi, or nature, of the world of existence which 
metaphysic undertakes to examine; to analyse the 
structm’e of objects, as objects of consciousness, and to 
/ resolv e t hem i nto their elements. • It does not pretend 
'to determine whether ti bie ultimate elements, which it 
reaches in its analysis, existed sep^ately pripr to the , 
who les or empirical objects which are their synthesis, 
nor to show how this is possible. Such a problem 
would be of a dynamical nature. There is no reason 
given in metaphysic for supposmg that historically, in 
the order of nature, the simple existed before the^ 
compound, still less that the a priori elements existed 
separately before the empirical objects T7lnch yield 
'them. to. our,. analysis. What is first in ^alysis is 
^[ Last in synthesis, and vice vers|.; but both analysis 
and s 3 nithesis, whether employed upon particular 
objects of perception or upon general notions or uni- 
versals, are modes of. statical enquiry, an d w arrant 
mo conclus ion as to what is first and what last in ' 
( dyna mical enquiry, or in the order, , of hisfo]^. 
consciou sn ess is . produced, Iiow motion arises in ob- 
Il^s, h ow f^ehngs ^pme to be . combined with cogni- , 
faong , how the world itself came into . e^stence, — 
'these are questions with which metaphysic has no- 
thmg to do ; ^etaphysic has but to accept the facts 
j as they are, and to ani dyse them into their sim plest 
, element s^ What and where are the elephant, the 
tortoise, and the stone, — ^these are dynamical not 
statical, empirical not metaphysical, questions; they 
relate to the history of empirical events, not to the . 
analysis of facts. 

To mistake the ultimate elements in analysis for 
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the first empirical existences in historical order oi 
time, and from, this to suppose that metaphysic can 
or ought to assign a cause or causes of existence to 
the universe, is to transform metaphysic into onto- 
logy. Not indeed by the route of the Diag-an-sich, 
or by that of an imagined substance or substratum of 
objects, but by a route not less certain. If in meta- 
physic we can go so far back in analysis, as to name 
elements of objects which are themselves a priori or 
logically previous to aU experience and non-empi- 
rical, it is directly contrary to our own procedure 
and principles to make these into causas existendi of 
empirical objects; for to do so we must first trans- 
form them into empirical objects themselves. 

Ontology rests on the transformation of abstrac- 
tions into complete objects or complete existences^ 
But all ontological systems do not adopt the same 
kind of abstractions to transform into complete exist- 
ences. One route to ontology has just been pointed 
out, that which adopts abstract elements of objects 
or of cognitions for this purpose. There is another 
which adopts abstract aspects of phenomena, that is, 
either their objective or their subjective aspect. An 
instance of the first is Spinoza’s system, instances of 
the second are ScheUmg’s and Hegel’s. Spinoza re- 
gards the Absolute as Substance, ScheUing as Eeason, 
Hegel as Mind. All such transformation is foreign 
^o metaphysic, whose last word is— an^ysis. 


CHAPTEE. 11. 


THE NATUHE OE THE COGNITIONS OE TIME. AND SPACE. . 

Iiifinituin iUinc idemque per omnia finis, 

Atque heic finitum proprio sine fine videtur. 

Giordanb Bruno, 

§ 10. Hume has the merit of being one of those phi- 
losophers who have kept closest to phenomena them- 
selves, without mixing up with the analysis of them 
considerations of their possible origin or causes ; phe- 
nomena are with him the beginning, middle, and end 
of his investigations. But in doing this he produced 
a pictoe of the imiverse as if it were unconnected, 
the work of chance, incoherent; especially was this 
the case with his theory of causation, which led Kant 
to undertake a stHl more searching investigation of 
phenomena, resulting in a discovery in phenomena 
themselves of the principle of their connection and 
consistence. He did this by directing his attention 
to an old distinction which had its origin with the 
philosophers of Greece and was always considered 
one of the cardinal distinctions of philosophy, — ^the 
distinction of Matter and Form. This distinction, 
taken together with that between analytic and syn- 
thetic judgments, is the corner-stone, the guiding 
thread, in Kant’s work, the Kritik der Reinen Ver- 
nunft; and on that point philosophy is still standing. 
The application which Kant made of this distinction, 
the particular shape which his system built upon it 
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assumed, has been often, and in many points success- 
fully, attacked; yet the distinction remains an essen- 
tial and an ultimate one, and especially so in that 
matter to which he first applied it, the theory of per- 
ception; the distinction itself, apart from the theory 
which Kant built upon it, is sound. And this dis- 
tinction will be built upon throughout the course of 
this Essay, with what success remains to be proved 
by the event. 

But there is another distinction, only less import- 
ant and general than that between matter a-nd fom, 
which, owing its origin equally to Grecian antiquity, 
is also equally applicable and essential now to meta- 
physical questions ; and on this distinction, in ad- 
dition to that between matter and form, and in con- 
junction with it, I hope to establish the theory of this 
Essay. Aristotle drew the distinction between 
and hvTsga ovcia in the Categories ; the Schoolmen, 
or rather I beheve the Nominalists among the School- 


men, transformed this distinction into one between 
prima and secunda intentio animi. See William of 
Ockham, Summa totius Logicae, Pars i. cap. xii. xiv. 
Now without entering into the question as to the 
exact meaning attached by Aristotle or the School- 
men to these phrases, I will give what I think is the 
true modern shape of the distinction, as available for 
philosophical discussions at the present day, retaining 
the nomenclature of the Nominalists, and distinguish- 
ing first fi:om second intentions. 

It is a current theory at the present day, that all 


1 perception includes comparison; not only that a pro- 
cess takes place in the nerves or brain which is equi- 
valent to or results in comparison, but that when we 
perceive any object we perceive it as a distinct object 
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only by referring it quicldy but . consciously to a class 
of objects to which it bears some relation or some 
resemblance j that for instance when I see light I 
classify it at once as similar to light objects . seen 
before; or if I have not seen light objects before, I 
classify it with other sensations, or with objects of 
existence as existing. If this were so, what would 
become of the first object, or could there ever be a 
first object perceived? It seems that there could 
not, for the fct object could not by hypothesis be 
perceived , imtil,.. another, object' .was., perceived to 
classify or compare it mth. This leads us to the 
conclusion that, although aU subsequent perception 
includes comparison, the first and simplest object 
perceived contains in itself parts or elements which 
may be combined, but cannot properly be said to be 
compared, with each other when the object is per- 
ceived; that the first and simplest objects are the 
results of a synthesis or synthetic movement of con- 
sciousness, while all subsequent and more complex 
objects than these are the results of a comparison. 
It remains stiU to be seen whether the first and 
simplest objects of perception are complex and syn- 
thetic in this sense ; but supposing them to be so, it 
follows in the next place, that not only these simplest 
and those more complex objects of perception are 
complex and synthetic, but also that the acts of per- 
ception must be complex and synthetic also ; that is, 
they must include a perception of two objects in the 
one case, and of two parts or elements of objects in. 
the other case, and a perception of a relation between 
them, which perception of relation is in the one case 
a comparison, in the other is merely synthesis. Per- 
ception of the first and simplest objects is a synthetic 
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act, perception of all other objects is an act of com- 
parison. The first and simplest objects of perception 
are complex, aU other objects of perception are com- 
pounds of these. 

But now are the first and simplest objects of per-, 
ception complex? The reply can only be, Name any 
object that is not so, abstract or concrete, a thought 
or a thing. There will be found to be none j and for 
this assertion to be proved true, I trust rather to the 
course of this Essay as a whole than to any remarks 
which I could maite here at once. The object per- 
ceived and the act of perceiving it are then each of 
them complex, even in the case of the least possible 
object or moment of consciousness. 

But to call the act and the object complex is to 
call it distinguishable into parts or elements in itself j 
for otherwise it would be simple. Here then we 
reach the distinction mentioned in the preceding 
chapter between empirical and metaphysical objects; 
empirical objects are complex, complete, objects ; 
metaphysical objects are incomplete, elementary, ob- 
jects, ohly in combination ibrming complex, complete 
or empirical objects. See the distinction between 
metaphysical and physical analysis stated and applied 
to the istinction between matter and formj in Gior- 
dano Bruno’s Dialogue De la Causa, Principio et TJno. 
ni. vol. i. p. 252, Wagner’s edit. The same holds 
of acts; empirical acts are complex and complete; 
metaphysical acts are the elements or moments of these. 
And both metaphysical acts and metaphysical objects 
differ from empirical acts and objects by having an 
existence only in logic, ^kom bsgysiK S’ ov. 

Now the case of the metaphysical objects or ele- 
ments in perception I leave for the present, content 
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mth having here sho'wn their nature and position. 
But I follow up the case of the metaphysical acts, 
elements, or monients of the empirical act of percep- 
tion, since this will lead most readily to the distinc- 
tion between first and second intentions. The sim- 
plest empirical act of perception includes, it has been 
seen, ' three elementary acts : 1st the perception of 
element A, 2d the perception of element B, 3d the 
perception of their relation ; these three taken to- 
gether constitute the empirical perception of the 
object A, or of the element A as an object. But 
how is it known that these ai’e the elementary acts 
and these the elementary objects included in the em- 
pirical perception, when by hypothesis the three ele- 
mentary acts and objects cannot be known separately? 
Solely by analogy fi.’om cases where an empirical ob- 
ject is compared with other empirical objects and 
perceived in consequence as what it is ; where for 
instance an object is perceived as a marble statue 
from being classed with foimer or other instances of 
marble statues. From the analysis of the doubly 
concrete case names are given to the elements in the 
analysis of the simply concrete case, where the mem- 
bers of the analysis are not concrete perceptions but 
elements of perception. We name the metaphysical 
elements of analysis as if they were empmcal objects 
of perception; but this cannot alter their nature and 
give them independent existence. Let us now ex- 
amine the doubly concrete case farther. What is the 
character of the three acts of perception which con- 
stitute it? They are not aU exactly alike. If I had') 
never seen marble statues before, should I be unabW 
to see this one if it were presented to me? I shoula 
not be unable. If I had had no sight before, should 
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tions and objects, in both of these cases I call it 
having before us an object in its first intention. The^ 
first case arises in perception and without volition, 
the second aiises in reasoning and in consequence of 
volition; the first case is intuitional, the second lo- 
gical ; the first a percept, the .second a concept. The 
-second of the three acts composing the doubly con- 
crete perception may or may not give an object in its 
first intention ; if a man had seen but one marble 
statue before, the representation of that would be a 
first intention ; but usually the class to which an 
object is referred in perception is perceived as an 
object or collection of objects in the second mtention. 
The thii’d of the three constitutive acts gives already 
an object m its second intention, for we cannot sup- 
pose that the relation, which is its object, is thought 
of or perceived in such an abstract way as would 
make it fall under the second or logical class of first 
intentions. Fmally the whole doubly concrete per- 
ception itself, the perception of the object as a marble 
statue, is a perception of the object in its second in- 
tention; and this is the perception which is properly 
opposed to the first of the three constitutive percep- 
tions, namely, that of the object in its first intention. 
Fu’st intentions 'may accordingly be defined as objects 
in relation to consciousness alone; second intentions, 
as objects in relation to other objects in consciousness. 

The distinction between first and second inten- 
tions though arising in perception can only be em- 
ployed by logic ; it is discovered in perception by 
analytical reasoning; it is a fact in all domains of 
consciousness, but it is an instrument only in reason- 
ing. The neglect of this distinction I believe to 
vitiate more arguments than the neglect of any other 
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logical distinction, perhaps with the sole exception of 
that between the causas existendi, essendi, and cog- 
noscendi. On this distinction between first and second' 
intentions hangs that between definition and descrip- 
tion;’ for the doctrine that all perception includes 
comparison, taken without the limits here assigned to 
it, has naturally led to the confusion between the two 
kinds of acts. It was thought that all perception not 
only included but could be analysed into acts of com- 
paiison, and, as description was the result of compari- 
son, therefore, it was concluded, definition must be a 
result of comparison also, and therefore only a more 
accurate kind of description. The fact however is, 
that it is -as necessary to keep description and defini- 
tion separate, as it is to keep separate first and second 
intentions. Definition is the expression of a first 
intention, description of a second intention; definition 
ought to give those qualities of an object which be- 
long to it by itself, without reference to other objects, 
or to whetiaer these qualities belong to other objects 
also; description ought to give those qualities which 
show the fitness of an object for such and such a pur- 
pose, its sunilarity to, its rank and unportance among, 
other objects; .definition gives the analysis of an ob- 
ject, description characterises it. Definition and de- 
scription supply a corrective for the unavoidable 
ambiguity involved in the shortness of smgle names. 
The name of an object may be meant to be taken, or 
may be actually taken, to mean either the first or 
second intention of the object it is applied to, or am- 
biguously to cover both. Expand the name however 
into a sentence or a phrase, and it is more easily seen 
whether it results in a definition or a description, 
whether the sentence presents an object intended to 
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be kept strictly and solely before tbe mind in the 
traits mentioned, or whetber its equality or inequality, 
its similarity or dissimilarity, to other objects, its 
relative position and importance, is the thing present 
to the mind of the speaker. It may be asked. How 
can a definition express a first intention, since a defi- 
nition consists of two objects, at the very least, con-, 
nected together, since it expresses the analysis of the 
object or name to be defined? The answer is, that 
any object, however complex, may be made a first 
intention by keeping it alone before the mind and 
separating it fi’om other objects; it may include any 
number of relations within it, but must not be com- 
pared with objects without it. It' is then an object 
in relation to consciousness alone, as distinguished 
from an object in relation to other objects in con- 
sciousness ; an object taken in relation to other objects 
in consciousness is a difierent object from itself out 
of that relation; the two sets of objects together be- 
come a new object in the first intention. The dis- 
tinction of - objects of first and second intention is 
discovered to exist in very simple cases of empirical 
perception, but this distinction, found in nature and 
independent of our volition, is capable of being ap- 
plied voluntarily to other cases in reasoning ; the 
process of nature in perception can be repeated volun- 
tarily in reasoning. The discovery of it in perception 
shows that it is a natural and legitimate process, it 
does not restrict the process to the spontaneous pro- 
ceedings of consciousness. The names of simple feel- 
ings or the feelings' themselves cannot be defined, for 
instance the sensation White. If a definition is at- 
tempted it must be by a reference to something else, 
for instance by its causes, as the meeting of a parti- 
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c?il‘ some of whom are not patriots, and 

— I indicate his comparative value among men by the 
description. But if in saying these words I fix my 
intentions, thoughts on what Demosthenes is, irrespective of 
what other men are, and place him as an object 
before me, as a man who feels and acts from the 
feeling of love to his country, I have before me an 
entirely different object, an object composed of De- 
mosthenes and his country and his feelings and acts 
towards his country; and this is an object in the 
first intention, and the words which convey or ex- 
press this object are a definition and not a. descrip- 
tion; they may not be a perfect definition, the perfect 
definition of an object so complex as a human being 
would fin a book, but they are part of a definition 
and not part of a description. The use of names and 
phrases in the first intention implies neither praise 
nor blame, but states simply facts of analysis; but 
their use in the second intention, involving com- 
parison with others, nearly always implies either 
praise or blame; and thus the confusion between 
the two intentions is not only the fruitful som’ce of 
errors in reasoning but of quarrels in practice, when 
words spoken in the first intention, without arriere 
pens4e, are understood in the second intention as im- 
plying blame. Definitions and descriptions have no 
marks in grammatical form or structure by which 
they can be distinguished from each other; if they 
had, the subject would have been cleared up long 
ago; but the objects which they express, the things 
signified by them, are essentially different. It is of 
the utmost importance in reasoning to distinguish 
which kind of object or significatum it is which is 
expressed, or concealed, by a word or set of words; 
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whether that object is a first or a second intention, 
and the set of words a definition or a description. 
True as it is that the subtilty of nature far surpasses, 
the subtilty of thought, it is no less true that the 
subtilty of tEpugH^f^r M . t^e .subtiLty,..,of l&n-,,^ 

^age. It may be hoped that, some day or other, 
language wiU develop forms corresponding to the 
above distinguished forms of consciousness. 

§ 11. I return now to the point passed over shortly 
before, the consideration of the analysis of objects into 
their metaphysical elements, and make an application 
of the distinction now established between first and 
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second intentions. An analysis of any object confined 
strictly to that object itself, without drawing its rela- 
tions to other objects into the analysis, is an analysis 
of the object in its first intention. Such an analysis 
will include neither the cause nor the mode of origin 
of the object analysed, nor its importance or meaning 
compared with other objects; it will classify, not the 
object as a whole, but its parts as parts of the object; 
it will not classify its parts as similar or dissimilar to 
corresponding parts in other objects, but solely with 
respect to their functions in the object itself to which 
they belong. The result will be to give the elements 
of the object analysed, and not its aspects or any of 
its aspects. Take now any empirical phenomenon, 
from the simplest to the most complex, isolate it fi’om 
others, treat it as an object of the first intention, and 
analyse it as such, without asking how it came to be 
what it is, or whence it derived its characteristics, or 
what other things it is lil^e. It will be found that 
all its characteristics fall into two classes ; some are 
material, or particular feelings, others are formal, 
or particular forms in which these feelings appear. 
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pabtl Every feeling must exist for a certain length of time, 
and some feelings must exist also in a certain position 
EiemeSs and in space, and some also in a certain extent of space. 

The time and the space in which feelings exist is 
called- the formal element of the phenomenon; tbe 
feeling,. whatever maybe its kiud, is called the ma- 
' terial element of the phenomenon. "Whether space 
is always included in every phenomenon, whether it 
is always a part of the formal element iu phenomena, 
may he left for the present undecided; it is clear that 
time always, is so, for if we had not a feeling in some 
dm'ation, however short, we should have it not at all 
empirically. So that, leaving out of view the ques- 
tion whether the formal element always includes space 
as well as time, it is still quite certain that a formal 
and a material element is included in every emphical 
phenomenon. These two elements are entirely dif- 
ferent in kind from each other ; and there is nothing 
in any phenomenon whatever which does not fall 
rmder one or other of these two heads. I do not 
know what it is or how to name it, if there is any 
such; but if there is, then, as Hume says, “I deshe 
that it may he produced.” Here then we have the 
two ultimate, heterogeneous, inseparable, elements of 
all phenomena in their first intention,' namely Eeeling 
and' Time, or as it may turn out afterwards Time and 
Space; and these names. Feeling, Time, and Space, 
are names of the elements in their first intention; 
names of them in Ihe second intention are Matter and 
Form, or material and formal elements of phenomena. 
Every phenomenon as such contains these two ele- 
ments, time, or time and space, on the one side, and 
feeling on the other. This' is emphically and experi-. 
mentally certain; on this as a verifiable fact I take 
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my stand, and shall appeal to the experience’ of every part^. 
one whether it is not so, -whether he knows any phe- 
nomenon which does not contain these tjvo elements. Elements smd 

, _ aspects of 

and farther whether he Imows any phenomenon which phenomena, 
contains more than these two elements; for I shall 
attempt to show that no phenomenon or variety of 
phenomena, as such, however rare or complex, con- 
tains any thing which cannot be reduced to or ana- 
lysed into these. This is the analysis of phenomena 
in their first intention. 

It is generally supjDosed’ that two other things are 
elements of phenomena, either besides or instead of 
those which have been mentioned. These two ele- 
ments, which are supposed to be elements of all and 
every phenomenon without exception, are the Sub- 
ject and the Object. “Along with whatever my 
intelligence knows,” says Prof. Perrier, “ it rhust, as 
the ground or condition of its knowledge, have some 
cognisance of itself.” Institutes of Metaphysic, Sect. 

I. Prop. I. Every phenomenon according to this, 
whatever other elements it may contam, must contain 
as elements an object and a subject; one of its elements 
must be the object, another must be the subject. The 
meaniug of this I apprehend to be, that feeling itself, 
the material element of perception, is capable of being 
considered by itself, as an object of the first intention, 
or at least byway of abstraction and without prejudg- 
ing the question whether it is or is not separable from 
the formal element; that feeling itself considered in 
its first intention is capable of further analysis, and 
that so analysed it consists of or at any rate contains 
as elements a Self and a Not-self. Feeling, according 
to this view, is not an ultimate object, or element 
made objective, but is capable of analysis. Pheno- 
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paetl mena, so far as they contain feeling and so far only, 
abstracting from their formal element, are not inde- 
EieJents and composable, but two inseparable elements are present 
piienomenai. them which combmed constitnte teehng, that is, 
constitute every determinate particular feeling, no 
matter which. These elements are Self and Not-self. 
It seems to me that to state this theory is to disjprove 
it; to bring it clearly before the mind’s eye is to 
show its incorrectness. For what are these elements? 
What is Self, what impression does it make, what is 
it in its first intention? What is Not-self, its impres- 
sion in the first intention? Is it not clear that we 
have no distinct notion of either of these elements, as 
we have of the feeling of light or sound, of the time 
Ja sound lasts, or of the space a light occupies ? Is it 
not clear also that we must ask these questions about 
them, and so must refer them to one. or other of the 
before-mentioned elements of phenomena, the formal 
or the material; that if they were known to us, dis- 
tinguishable by us as elements of phenomena, it would 
be as modes, or a mode, or particular kind of feeling? 
Whatever then Self and Not-self may be, they ai’e 
not elements of phenomena generally. 

K however they are not elements of phenomena 
generally, they must fall under the second mode of 
looking at phenomena, they must belong to pheno- 
mena considered not in their first intention, but in 
some of their second intentions; they must arise in 
phenomena in consequence of a later-introduced dis- 
tinction, fi’om a comparison of some phenomena with 
others, fr’om the relations of a phenomenon to others 
and not from its elements within itself. This they 
do ; and the distinction in question between Self and 
Not-self, being fimdamentaUy the same as that be- 
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tween Subject Object,’ is one which applies to all pabti. 
phenomena without exception; it is the fundamental . 
distinction in philosophy, although it is not a distinc- Elements and 
tion at all in direct analysis of phenomena; the reason phXSmna. 
of which is evident, for aU philosophy is reflection; 
and these notions. Subject and Object, arise first, and 
are the first to arise, in reflection, and are in fact 
that object which distinguishes reflection from direct 
consciousness. This distinction is the object which, 
as the object of a particular mode of consciousness, 
distinguishes that mode from others ; consciousness 
drawing this distinction, or having this distinction 
as its object, is called reflection. It would no doubt 
simplify matters very much, and would therefore be 
very desirable, if circumstances would permit, to sup- 
pose that consciousness is in its ultimate and simplest 
empirical perceptions reflective as well as perceptive. 

The richer the germ, the easier it is to imagine the 
growth of the entire tree from it. But on the other 
hand, the fewer the elements in the germ, the more 
complete is the explanation, if it succeeds, which 
deduces from it the tree. 

Usually this question is treated without distinction 
of first and second intentions. Phenomena are no 
sooner mentioned than it is considered how they 
arise, or what they relate to, instead of what they 
are. Phenomena are divided into subjects and ob- 
jects, and then straightway are asserted to arise from 
the meeting of subjects and objects. Or if subject 
and object are held not to be phenomena, then phe- 
nomena are said to arise from a conjunction of an 
Unkno^vn which underlies consciousness with an 
Unknown which underlies objects. But, Imo^vn or 
unknown, subject and object are straightway assigned 

E 
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Past l as the Condition of the existence of phenomena, and 

phenomena explained by a reference to their mode of 
EieileSiapd otighi, or bj a distinction bet^veen them and what is 
called absolute existence. The phenomenon becomes 
thus a tertium quid, arising from the meeting of two 
factors, known or unknown, called the subject and 
the object; and each of the two factors is besides 
often supposed to contribute something from its own 
fund towards constituting the phenomenon; either 
the subject contributes the matter, and the object 
the form; or Tice vers^; or else the object contri- 
butes both and the subject contains the contribu- 
tions; or the subject contributes both and creates 
the object as their receptacle. But what is the fact? 
Do either of the two elements, material and formal, 
bear marks of a subjective or an objective origin, of 
being contributed by the subject or by the object? 
Is either of them subjective and not objective, or ob- 
jective and not subjective? I am entirely at a loss 
to determine which of the two elements should most 
properly have either character exclusively attributed 
to it. They both appear to me to be equally and 
alike subjective, equally and alike objective, and to 
bear both characters at once. I can indeed attend 
to the subjective character of either of them, ^d I 
can attend to the objective character of either of 
them; but this is by a voluntary act, and an act of 
abstraction. I cannot avoid seeino' them in both 

O 

characters alternately. Both characters of each of 
the two elements are entirely independent of my will; 
when once I have made the distinction of subject and 
object, every thing appears to me as bearing both 
characters ; this only depends on my will,- which 
character at any particular time I attend to. 
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Besides, it is impossible that the elements, matter 
and form, should bear origmally the character of 
objectiYity or subjectivity, if what has been ah’eady Elements and 
said is true; for this wonld be to import subject and pSSeL. 
object into phenomena as elements; Time, Space, and 
Feeling would have some other properties, as sub- 
jective or objective, besides those recalled or denoted 
by their names. 

The distinction between Subject and Object in 
phenomena arises first in reflection, and the pheno- 
menon of reflection will be analysed in the followiug 
chapter. So much however’ is already plain, that 
reflection will discover subject and object in pheno- 
mena not as elements but as aspects, not from the 
analysis of phenomena in their first iatention, but 
from the comparison of them with each other or in 
some one of their second iutentions. Every pheno- 
menon will then as a whole appear to have an objec- 
tive aspect and a subjective aspect, wid be capable of 
being considered as an existence and also as an object 
of consciousness, or, what comes to the same thing, 
as an object among objects, and also as a mode or 
state of consciousness. And what is true of any phe- 
nomenon taken 'singly is true also of any number, or 
of the totality of phenomena, taken together; one or 
all alike can be considered in two ways, first analysed 
into elements, secondly regarded as a whole or as 
wholes, the aspects of which from without are dif- 
ferent, but each of which aspects contains the same 
two elements, heterogeneous but inseparable, formal 
and material. The aspects -of each and all pheno- 
mena are two, like their elements; the aspects depend 
upon how we approach the phenomenon in reflection, 
whether as a mode of consciousness or as an object 
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fill phenomena without exception, and must be pos- 
sessed also by those, if any such should disclose them-, 
selves, which appear to be the conditions or contri- 
buting causes of the rest. Mind and matter, subjects 
and objects, if they assume a distinct place among 
phenomena as causes or conditions of other phe- 
nomena,. must be themselves also phenomena, and 
present the characteristics of phenomena ; that is, 
must consist of elements in their first intention, and 
possess a subjective aiid objective aspect in their 
second intention. So that in accordance Avith this 
view we shall have nothing before us but phenomena, 
instead of having before us phenomena resulting from 
the concurrence of two miknown substances, mind on 
the one side, and existence or matter on the other, or 
composed of the contributions of two kinds of ex- 
istences, mental or absolute on the one side, and 
material or absolute on the other. What is called 
mind, and what are called existences, and that which 
Kant calls der transcendentale Gegenstand, will have 
melted into phenomena, out of which indeed they 
originally grew. We shall no longer be able to say 
mth the Nominalists ‘ such and such a conception is 
not a real existence, it is a mere fiction or intention 
of the mind;’ nor with the Kealists ‘such and such 
an object has no true existence, it is merely em- 
pirical for aU phenomena are at once both objective 
and subjective, and if they are the one must of ne- 
cessity be the other. In the next place it -will be 
seen that theories of perception are a part not of 
metaphysic but of psychology, of the science which 
examines the laws of the conditions and causes of 
consciousness as objects, not of that which analyses 
the phenomena of consciousness themselves ; of a. 
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parti. science in short which treats of objects in some of 
their second intentions. And it follows that what 
Elements and are Called, on the theory of a representative percep- 
p^omenl tion, impressions, images, and ideas of objects, are • 
the objects themselves, and not merely evidence of 
the objects.; that in fact there are no objects but 
these so called evidences of objects. From the sub- 
jective side, or in their subjective aspect, these, so 
called evidences of objects are not merely evidences 
to the mind, but they are the mind itself. Thus, 
with whichever of the two we begin, the mind per- 
ceiving or the object perceived, we find one thing 
only before us, namely, the phenomenon, which was 
before thought to be only the intermediaiy between 
the mind and the object. And be it observed that 
this old division into three, mind, object, and inter- 
mediary, exists equally on a theory of immediate, 
presentative, as on a theory of mediate, representa- 
tive, perception. The difference between them is 
solely this, that on the former theory the interme- 
diary phenomena are the result of the contact of 
mind with the object, are that which springs from 
the concurrence or out of the contributions of two 
things or substances, more or less unknown and mys- 
terious, called mind and object; while on the latter 
theory the intermediary phenomena are the medium 
and condition of that concurrence. But in the view 
here brought forward, both mind and the object, 
whether conceived as entirely unknown or more or 
less known, are wrapped up in, and developed out of, 
the phenomena analysed ; how much known, and 
• how wrapped up in and developed out of phenomena, 
must remain undetermined till the process of reflec- 
tion is examined in the follo^ving chapter. Pheno- 
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mena alone remain in the woxid, and mind and the parti. 
object are no longer sepai’ate empirical things, or ~ 
separate unknown things, or sepai’ate absolute things, EieJeSsaDd 
but two inseparable aspects of phenomena. From pEi^a, 
one side the world is all mind, from the other all 
existence. It is impossible that any thing should 
exist unless possibly present to consciousness ; it is 
impossible that any thing should be present to con- 
sciousness unless possibly existing. And since con- 
sciousness and existence are completely correlative 
and coextensive, therefore it is impossible that any 
thing absolute should exist. Neither on the side of 
the imknown mind, nor on that of the unknown exist- 
ence, is it possible that an absolute can exist or be ; 
for every thing, whatever exists, call it what we will, 
is relative to consciousness, or has a subjective side. 

If it is argued that we may imagine or conceive an 
existence transcending our faculties and beyond the 
range of oiu* knowledge, I reply that the very doing 
so brings it within them, for we are furnishing an 
instance of the very thing which is here observed, 
namely, conceiving or imagining an existence and 
supplying it with a subjective side; such existence 
would be, while imagined or conceived to exist, pre- 
sent as a possible existence in consciousness ; its 
essence, qu^ existence, would exist, for it would be 
ah-eady^ present in consciousness as possible, as ana- 
logous in point of existence to all actual existences, 
in being so present. Analogous — ^there lies the point. 

Unloiown existence, so far as it is existence, must be 
analogous to known existence ,* either the word exist- 
ence has a meaning or it has not; if it has, it is the 
same in both cases, and if it has not, then it has no 
meaning in the phrase ‘ kno^vn existence.’ I find all 
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pBilosopliers Tvitli two exceptions, with exception of 
the metaphysical ontologists, such as Schehing and 
Hegel, who deduce every thing from mind, and of the- 
empirical ontologists, who deduce every thing from 
matter (in their sense of the term) — with these two 
exceptions, I find all philosophers conceiving the 
world as produced by two independent factors, vari- 
ously conceived both in their nature and in their 
connection with each other; for instance, mind some- 
times as the coefficient, sometimes as the mirror of 
matter, but stiU two separate independent factors, 
mind and matter; and this, whether they find these 
two factors both immediately, present to conscious- 
ness in every instance of external perception, with 
Prof. Perrier, or only inferred to be present fi’om 
those perceptions and their objects, which is the more 
usual way. I on the contrary conceive the world 
not as produced by two factors, these or any others, 
but as presenting tivo characters or aspects, in one of 
which it is entirely mind, in the other entirely mat- 
ter, (to adopt terms in then* current meaning, though 
more suitable to the current theories than to mine). 
Mind and matter become transfonned, in my theory, 
from factors into aspects of the world, each of which 
is an aspect of the other, and the world indifferently 
one or the other, accordiug as it is regarded. My 
theory therefore is not a theory of causation, but of 
analysis of the world — an apjilied Logic of the world, 
as I have already said. 

If these conclusions, so far as they respect the 
complete correlation of existence and consciousness, 
are accepted by any one with difficulty, the cause 
will not be far to seek. The cause ivill be the habit 
of regarding the existence or non-existence of parti- 
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cular objects as entirely independent of our minds, 
and of our imaginations concerning them. From 
this habit we reason to the world of existences in 
general, and conceive that this also is independent, 
as to its existence or non-existence, of our minds and 
imaginations. When we speak of the existence of a 
particular object in a particular time and place, we 
mean that it could be seen, touched, or otherwise 
perceived, if we were present at that time and place j 
so also of the world of existences in general, we mean 
by its existence now and here that it is present to 
consciousness now and here. The parallel is exact, ' 
and we argue thus : as the presence of the particular 
thing there and then was independent of our con- 
sciousness, so the presence of the world iibf existences 
here and now is independent of om’ consciousness, 
and so also the presence of other, absolute or un- 
known, existences is independent of our conscious- 
ness. True, the parallel is exact ; but both cases 
include the same fallacy. The absence of the parti- 
cular thing was not its absence from consciousness, 
but from presentative consciousness, it could not be 
seen or touched or perceived presentatively. If it 
were absent from consciousness altogether, we could 
not bring it before the mind and say of it that it was 
absent. To go back to the old phrase, — ^when we 
speak of the existence of a particular thing in a par- 
ticular place and time, we mean — ^what? — that it 
could be seen, touched, or otherwise perceived if we 
were jpresent at that place and time. Is- this being 
independent of consciousness ? It is, on the con- 
trary, explaining existence to mean capability of being 
perceived ; it is making’ actual existence equivalent 
to being actually perceived, and actual existence at a 
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Pam l particular place and time equivalent to being actually 
* perceived at that place and time. And so also in the 
Elements and case of existences generally; by the absence of the 
phSfenl whole world of existences is meant its absence from 
presentative consciousness ; if it were absent from 
consciousness altogether, its absence could not be 
brought before the mind at all. Such an absence 
would be equivalent to the ceasing of consciousness. 
The faUa'cy in both cases is the same ; existence is 
not the equivalent of presentative consciousness, but 
is independent of presentative consciousness ; and that 
■ whether we are thinking of the existence of an object 
of daily experience or of worlds unknown. From 
this it is argued that existence is independent of con- 
sciousness altogether, which is equally false both in 
the case of particular familiar objects and of imagined 
worlds. Such is the nature of the fallacy; but what 
is its history, and how come we to be deceived by it? 
Through neglecting the distinction bet^veen objects 
in their relation to consciousness alone and objects in 
their relations to other objects in consciousness, be- 
tween objects in themselves and objects in their origin 
and causes, that is, the distinction between first and 
second intentions. When we say that particular 
objects existing in a particular place and time are 
independent of our consciousness, we mean that the 
causes of their existence there and then as objects 
are not to be found in us, but in other objects; we 
mean that we did not produce them, but that some- 
thing else independent of us was the condition of 
their existence. Independence in this sense, in which 
it is truly asserted of objects, is then fallaciously ap- 
plied to objects considered in themselves or in rela- 
tion to consciousness only; and the assertion, that 
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objects are independent of the mind, is understood as 

if it meant that objects, or some objects, have no sub- ~ 

iective side, and are independent of consciousness not Elements and 

" . , . . . . . aspects of 

only in then’ origin but in their nature. phenomena. 

Accordingly, when in this Essay presence in and 
absence from consciousness generally is spoken of, it 
will not be meant to indicate presence in and absence 
from presentative consciousness only ; but the term 
consciousness, employed simply without limitation, 
win be used in its widest sense as including all its 
possible modes ; in which sense it is the exact equi- 
valent of the term existence, including likewise all 
modes of possible existence, verified or unverified, 
actual or potential. It will be seen in proceeding, 
how a single moment of consciousness is or may be 
the equivalent of the whole universe as its object, 
namely, by its modes of time and space which are 
common to both. Existence, what is it? We are so 
familiar with it, that we think we understand it. But 
there is no understanding without explanation, defi- 
nition, analysis. ' The answer, given by philosophers 
to their own enquiries as to what existence is, has 
usually been in substance the same, namely, that it is 
a mode of the Absolute j that is, of some real exist- 
ence which is the cause, or the essence, or both, of 
the apparent existence about which the question was 
originally put. Answers of this kind are ontological, 
and become the basis of systems of ontology. They 
labour under the fallacy of obscurum per obscurius. 

They do not explain the phenomenon of existence, 
but add to it another imagined phenomenon to be ex- 
plained j ’Tcagaifk^am si' r/g a§i6(Mi(Tcti ^ovKOj^ivog 

\kce.rrovm wrm o’ioiro •jfkiita Sg •uroiiiaug 

— ^^vhich sentence is part of Aristotle’s criti- 
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•Representative perceptions again are divisible intQ 
those which are capable and those which are incapa- 
ble of verification by presentation, or by testimony 
founded, on the presentations of others. And. repre- 
sentative perceptions which are capable of verifica- 
tion may again be divided into those which are capa- 
ble of verification at present, and those which are 
conceived as capable of verification at some distant 
time. In short, some scale of truth must be intro-' 
•duced into the conception ‘of existences, by which 
they may be distinguished from each other. 

§ 12. I come now to the special subject of this 
chapter, the consideration of the formal element of 
consciousness in its first intention. Of the two points 
of view already distinguished, the objective and the 
subjective, the subjective is the only one which is 
necessarily univers^; in adopting the objective point 
of view, abstraction is made of the subjective, but in 
adopting the subjective it is impossible to abstract 
from the objective. The subjective contains both 
aspects at once, the objective only one. The subjec- 
tive point of view therefore is the one proper to this 
chapter, to the consideration of all objects in their 
first intention. 

Feeling is the material element in consciousness, 
the element which in some modification or other con- 
stitutes all consciousness. The question is. What is, 
the formal element combined with feeling in all cases, 
whether it is time, or time and space, or time and 
motion, or motion alone, or space alone, or space and 
motion, or whether there are any other formal ele- 
ments, in addition to or in exclusion of these; and 
again. What are the connections of these with feeling 
and with each other, whether one is derived from 
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pabti. another, and which are the oriffinal and which the 

Ck, II. ' ^ • 

— * derived elements; such in general are the questions 
The formal to be answeped. 

consciousness. Feelings may be roughly classified as follows: 

1st, the feelings of the five special senses which have 
defined organs, sight, touch, hearing, taste, and smell; 
2d, feelings which have as yet no specially defined 
organs, such as hanger, the sensus communis in all 
its branches, feelings .of heat and cold, of muscular 
tension, and others, — these two classes are commonly 
called sensations ; 3d, feelings which arise only in 
redintegration of the feelings of the two first classes, 
such as desire, aversion, love, hate, anger, fear, joy, 
grief, admiration, feeling of right and wrong, of hon- 
our and dishonour, of justice and injustice, of effort, 
and resolution, and many others, all of which are - 
called emotions, and which are also sometimes dis- 
tinguished, either by differences in kind or by dif- 
ferences only in degree, into two classes, emotions 
and passions. These three classes comprehend all' 
feelings. Now every feeling, whether sensation or 
emotion, must occupy some duration of time however 
short; it could not be a feeling if it did not; and 
this I think is immediately and empirically certain to 
every one. But only two of these feelings must in 
and by themselves occupy extension in' space as well 
as time ; these two feelings are the sensations of 
sight and touch ; and, of these, sensations of sight 
cannot be assumed to occupy by themselves more 
than two dimensions of space, namely, length and 
breadth, or superficial extension; sensations of touch 
also appear primarily, or in the first mstance, that is, 
in one single touch uncompared mth others, to oc- 
cupy only superficial extension or two dimensions of 
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space. The questions accordingly have been raised, • 

first, whether space in its three dimensions is not 
capable of analysis into its two dimensions occupied The formal 
by sensations of sight and by smgle sensations oi consciousness, 
touch, and secondly, whether these two dimensions 
of . space are not themselves capable of analysis into 
sensations occupying time successively. If the latter 
were the case, the entire range of our feelings would 
be capable of analysis into two elements only, time 
and feelins:. 

Another series of questions has been opened up 
by the ciuTent distinction of feelings into internal 
and external. Taking its origin from the apparent 
place of the object perceived, from the distinction 
between the body of the observer and objects external 
to liis body, the distinction between the internal and 
external sense was originally a distinction between 
feelings which arose within the body and those which 
arose from objects outside the body. But when this 
distinction between body and external objects gave 
place, in consequence of physiological and psycho- 
logical investigation, to a more subtil one between a 
mind or soul, dwelling somewhere and somehow in 
the body, and things external to the mind or soul, 
among which the body itself was included, then the 
distinction between the internal and external sense 
had to support itself on other considerations j and the 
two senses were then distinguished fi’om each other 
by their respective forms, the internal sense was that 
which had time, the external sense was that which 
had space, for its form. Time and Space became the 
distinguishing characteristics of the two senses, the 
internal and the external. Since however the mind 
was conceived as a single mind, as the unity of these 
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PiETi. two senses, internal and external, and not as consist- 

Orr TT ^ 

ing of two isolated senses, tlie perceptions of the one 

-ihe sense -were necessaiTij conceived as passing over into 
coSSSi perceptions of the other sense. Accordmgl}*, what 
the external sense‘was to outward objects, that the 
internal sense became to the external sense, and 
translated the space relations of the external sense 
into time relations of the internal sense; the internal 
sense became,^ in &ct, the mind, and the external 
sense became its organ for supplying it with intelli- 
gence of every thing outside itself, including the body 
which it inhabited. AH feelings which existed only 
in relations of time, that is, in succession, and not 
also in relations of space, and these feelings only, 
constituted the mind properly so called; and these 
feelmgs existed, as Hume observed, literally nowhere; 

the greatest part of beings,” he says, “ do and must 
exist after this manner.” Treatise of Human Xature, 
Part iv. Sect. 5, The distinction of internal and 
external objects thus became a distinction between 
the mind and objects; in other words, the distinction 
between Subject and Object coincided with that be- 
tween objects in time and objects in space. Those 
things alone were objective which occupied space, 
those were subjective which occupied only time. 
^WTiat was internal was mental, what was external 
was material. Yet the mind itseK was conceived as 
existing in the body, an external object, and conse- 
quently as having position in space ; and the mind 
was the object of psychology. Hence, from the ex- 
planation of the terms mental and internal to mean 
existing in time only, arose the insoluble contradic- 
tions of a mind existing only in time and yet having 
a position in space, and having a position in -space 
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and yet not occupying space; besides the difficulty 
of seeing how a mind, conceived as an object not 
occupying space, could be brought iuto conuection 
with space-occupying objects. Kant, though adopt- 
ing the distinction of internal and external sense, 
does not faU into the error of making this distinction 
coincide with the mind, as the object of psychology, 
and the world of material objects; for he replaces the 
mind by his Unity of Apperception, the Ich denke, a 
subjective act which binds together all states of con- 
sciousness and all phenomena, and of which the in- 
ternal and external senses are modes of operation; 
the Ich denke can never be an object by itself. Yet 
since the distinction of the internal and external sense 
may be retained together with the notion of an ob- 
jective mind to which they belong, it will be useful 
to devote a few words to its consideration; and, as it 
was shown before that the distinction of the material 
and formal elements in consciousness did not coincide 
with that between object and subject, so now I wiU 
attempt to show the same in the distinction between 
the formal ' element in the internal and external 
senses. 

I will attempt to show four things ; 1st, That 
phenomena which are perceived in two dimensions of 
space, phenomena of the senses of touch and sight, 
although also occupying time, do not owe their occu- 
pation of superficial extension to their occupation of 
time, but that their space-relations are not capable of 
analysis into relations of time ; which is the answer 
to the second of the two questions proposed above ; 
2d, That phenomena occupjdng tune do not owe their 
objectivity to their being referred to phenomena oc- 
cupying space ; 3d, That phenomena occupying space 
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Part 1 . do not owe their subjectivity to their being perceived 
in time; 4th, That phenomena of both kinds, in time 
ThlfSnai . and in space, oive both their objectivity and their 
coiascionsness, subjectivity to reflection, irrespective of their being 
represented in reflection as occupying space or time. 

1st. If vre had not the senses of sight and touch 
we should be without any cognition of space. Feel- 
ings which coexisted in om* bodies would appear as a 
succession either of simple and definite, or complex 
and indefinite, feelings. Analysis of coexistent feel- 
ings would be nothing else than resolving the com- 
plex into a succession of simple feelings. Phenomena 
• would be nothing but a series or succession of feel- 
ings, now simple, now complex. With sight however 
the case is dififerent. The eye opened to the' light 
sees a whole surface, one small portion of it distinctly, 
the rest indistinctly; it sees part bright, part dark, 
part clear, the rest obscure; this is the phenomenon 
of seeing; and -I cannot conceive how any one can 
suppose that the space-relations of this smdace of 
light are reducible to relations of time. It is enough 
to contrast the two things, in their simplest forms, 
with each other, to see the difiference in k^d between 
the two; the form of sight is as different from the 
form of hearing, as the sensation of sight from the 
sensation of hearing. The interpretation of the phe- 
nomenon of seeing is another thing; the comparative 
magnitude of the parts of the sui-face, their compara- 
tive shape and distance, may need other senses to 
bring them into notice, the sensation of muscular 
tension and of the degree of effort involved in it, in 
the machinery of the eye, for instance. But the ex- . 
tended smfface is seen at once, and is seen as some- 
thing different fi’om feelings which are not extended, j 
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Or if it is urged tHat, we see points of light first and 
then compose the surface out of these; still the point 
itself, he it the minimum visihile, is extended or it 
could not be seen. Similar is the case with touch. 
The whole surface of the body is endowed with the 
organs of touch. Here, if the body is touched in two 
or three different places at once, it is true that this 
will not produce the perception of its being a single 
extended surface; different positions of the sensation 
wilL be all that is perceived, and perhaps not this at 
first; for though each point touched is extended, yet 
there is no continuity of these points as in the surface 
seen by the eye. This kind of continuity is intro- 
duced into phenomena of touch either by a tolerably 
large surface of the body being touched at once, or 
by a comparison of the places touched with the order 
of succession of the touches' in time. But in both 
cases the space-relation is not perceived, but only in- 
terpreted, by a reference to the time-relation. Some- 
thing is added, in these two sensesj to the two ele- 
ments of time and. feeling, something which, though 
always appearing in time and connected with time, 
is yet not capable of analysis into time, nor yet into 
time and feeling taken together. For it may be 
asked. If time and feeling taken together constitute 
space-relations in the case of the two senses of sight 
and touch, why do they not constitute them also in 
other senses? It is again impossible to conceive .the 
space-relations of superficial extension to be merely a 
mode of expressing to consciousness briefly the suc- 
cessive relations of feelings, or as a shorthand way 
of writing time-relations, since the question recurs, 
whence we get this very different mode of expressing 
the time-relations ; and besides, the space-relations ' 
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are, if more brief and compendious, yet more explicit 
and distinct than the rime-relatioiis ithich they are 
supposed to express, and -what they lose in point of 
time they acquire in another direction, in space. I 
conclude, then, that time-relations and space-relations 
of superficial extenrion are difierent in kind, and can- 
not be resolxed one into the other. 

2d. Suppose a man not to have the senses of sight 
and touch, but only those senses which present feel- 
inss in succession: would those feelings which he 
has in succession be unreal, or less real iian before? 
Every one will answer that they would be equaEy 
real. They wiH be phenomena, just as much as ii 
they were accompanied with other feelings which 
occupy dimensions of space. Their connection with 
those other feelings can alter nothing in their realitv, 
as first intentions, though it .supplies them with new 
relations, and in this way with new significance. But 
this reality is the ground of their afterwards appear- 
ing, as will be seen in the answer to the 4th point, 
objective; that is, their reality is the ground of their 
objectivity. 

Bd. Phenomena occupying space do indeed all of 
them also occupy time, but this is not the cause of 
their haviog realiiy. The reality of these phenomena, 
as of those which occupy only time, consists in the 
feeling which they contain, not in the form in which 
that feeling appears. In both cases the reality of the 
phenomenon is in its beiog felt, not in the mode of 
its being felt. And its reality is the ground of its 
subjectivity. • 

4th. Both kinds of phenomena are equally real 
for both contain feeling; but as yet they are pheno- 
mena only, they are present in consciousness, but not 
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present as either subjective or objective. The reality paeti. 
of either kind does not depend upon the reality of — ' 
the other; one kind is more complex than the other, Thefoimai 
but the additional character which that land possesses consciousness, 
is not a modification of the time-relations common to 
both, kinds, but an addition of a new and different 
nature. The reality of each is independent of the 
other, and depends upon the feeling which each pos- 
sesses equally. The reality is the ground of the dis- 
tinction of subjective and objective, not the difference 
in the form of the two realities. It is within the 
reality of the pheiiomena, or within the phenomena 
so far as they are real or contain feeling, that the 
distinction into objective and subjective arises, and 
not within them so far as they contain a different 
kind of form. If the distinction of objective and sub- 
jective arose from the different kind of form in phe- 
nomena, then this distinction would be already there 
as soon as the two kinds of phenomena had arisen ; 
and would not be remaining still to arise in them. 

But it has not already arisen in them, but they 
are as yet mere phenomena, mere feelings possessing 
equal reality or unreality. It must be from some- 
thing in the phenomena, stiU to be differentiated, 
that the distinction of objective and subjective arises, 
and not from what is already differentiated, namely, 
the formal element into time and space. Every de- 
'velopment of a new character in phenomena, in the 
present case of the new character of subjectivity and 
objectivity, is a sinking back into the nature of the 
phenomenon in which it is developed; Hegel’s word 
for it is Vertiefen; it is a bringing out of something 
latent in the phenomena, and each new character or 
forward movement of development is also a back- 
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ward movement, or the stirring up deeper and deeper , 
depths, and the bringing to light of some cause, — a 
cause of the kind known as potentiality or — 

from below or behind the phenomenon which de- 
velops itself, and both effect and cause, energy and 
potentiality, begin to exist at the same moment. Now 
it is a commonplace of philosophical criticism, that 
we must not mistake the occasions of om* coming to 
the knowledge of anything for the coming into exist- 
ence of the thing itself; for instance, we must not 
mistake the increase in the returns of crime, owmg 
to the more perfect means of statistical information, 
for an increase m the amount of crimes committed; 
and in application of this rule it may be supposed 
that our coming to the knowledge of the newly de- 
veloped chai’acters in phenomena, namely, their sub- 
jectivity and objectivity, is not coincident with the 
first existing of these characters in phenomena, but 
that they existed previously as subjectivity and ob- 
jectivity, and we afterwards find it out. But how is 
this possible? How is it possible that they should 
exist previously in phenomena as subjectivity and 
objectivity, without being perceived as such? It is 
impossible, for it is a contradiction in the terms. 
Their previous existence was a potential one, 
hsgyeU S' ou. And. their potentiality is an inference, 
arising, as will be seen more clearly from the Chapter 
on the Batio Sufficiens, from the form of time; an 
inference from their actuality, that is, from the actual 
development of the new character in consciousness. 
Nothing new can arise without bringing with it the 
inference of its potentiality preidous to its arising. 
But this potentiality is not actuality, has not the 
chai’acter which is its m§ysicc. . Subjectivity and ob- 
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jectivity exist first when they exist actually. They 
do not exist actually in the phenomena of direct per- 
ception. Time and space do exist actually in the 
phenomena of direct perception; we are actually con- 
scious of them though we do not reflect that we are 
conscious of them, and though we have not distin- 
guished them from their content. But objectivity 
and subjectivity we are not conscious of at all until 
we reflect on direct perceptions. They then first 
exist actually, and their previous potentiality is then 
first inferred. Time and space have no potentiality, 
for they are always, and in every thing, actual. I 
conclude therefore that, siuce the distinction of ob- 
jectivity and subjectivity has still to arise in pheno- 
mena, it does not arise' fr’om the distinction of the 
two kinds of form in phenomena, time and space. 

It is difficult to see what use there would be for 
the terms objective and subjective, supposmg them 
to depend on the difference of form in phenomena, 
unless they were intended to express a different 
degree of reality in the phenomena differing as to 
form. And this is the meaning which is usually 
attached to those terms; the term objective signifies, 
as usually employed, something more real than sub- 
jective ; and the term subjective usually signifies 
something comparatively um’eal. So that if the two 
kinds' of phenomena are equally real, and yet the 
terms objective and subjective coincide respectively 
with these two kinds of phenomena, either the terms 
objective and subjective must cease to signify differ- 
ence in point of reality, or the characters which they 
signify must depend on something else besides the 
difference in form of the two kinds of phenomena, 
that is, they must depend on some distinction in the 
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Past l feeling they contain. If however the terms objective 
‘and subjective do not coincide respectively with these 
The formal two kuids of phenomena, then they may depend on 
consmommesi. the feeling or material element in phenomena, in 
virtue of which phenomena are real, without sigiii- 
fying a -difference in degree of reality between- the 
classes of phenomena which they are employed to 
designate.' The distinction into objective and sub- 
jective is one which arises within the reality of phe- 
nomena, and distinguishes that reality into two kinds, 
not different in point of degree of reality but in point 
of the character of that reality. When many pheno- 
mena have occmTed in consciousness, that is, at . a 
certain advanced point in the history of every indi- 
vidual man, a distinction is drawn between what is 
common to all phenomena and what is peculiar to 
single phenomena or sets of phenomena. They are 
recognised as being all alike in being feelings, and 
different in being particular determinate feelings; as 
the first they are all one, as the second they are aU 
different. The first perception that phenomena are 
■ all alike in being feelings is the first dawn of reflec- 
tion; it is the first generalisation in matter of con- 
sciousness; phenomena have already been compared 
with one another in their differences of feeling , and 
form, and already formed into groups which we call 
usually ‘ objects ;' nurse and mother, table and food, 
&c. &c. have been already distinguished; but that 
these groups have any connection of kind with each 
other has not yet been perceived; the first perception 
that they are all alike, in being feelings is the first 
, perception that they are subjective, and at the same 
instant also that they are objective, that is are still as 
different as before fi:om each other in their deter- 
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minate particular qualities. They were before per- 
ceived as different, they are now perceived as the 
same; which gives new meaning to the previously 
perceived difference. They were phenomena, they 
are now objective and subjective; each and all phe- 
nomena are both at once, and bear both characters at 
once. Connected as feelings, and in this common 
character, they altogether form a group, like the 
groups of ‘objects’ aheady formed; .but it is a group 
of a different character and* expressed by a different 
word; ‘Baby’ has become ‘I;’ not that any thing 
is proved by the word, but that my meaning is ren- 
dered clear by it. The perception of self, or self- 
consciousness, the perception that feelings are mine^ 
is in fact the same thing as that which is expressed 
by saymg that feelings are all alike feelmg. What- 
ever things are alike in one point are one in that 
point; when these things are feelings they are sub- 
jectively one, for feeling is a word which we all 
understand by experience as well as by any expla- 
nation; there is no understanding it, and we must 
content ourselves with familiarity; it is already a 
subjective word, and if we would have an explana- 
tion we must explain the word subjective by feeling, 
and not feeling by subjective. 

This operation of reflection refers equally to phe- 
nomena in space and to phenomena in time ; for 
both are equally feelings, and both are equally real. 
Phenomena of both classes have acquired a double 
character, a reference to each other and a reference 
to consciousness, or as it has been previously ex- 
pressed a subjective and an objective aspect, each of 
which aspects contains both . elements of the pheno- 
menon, the formal and the material. 
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pabt l .:v- ‘‘ The consideration of this fourth point has caused 
ch^-j. make a spring in the regular development of 

Thlf^ai the subject, to pass over the formal element directly 
con^^Ss. present to consciousness, and take up the thread at 
the pomt of reflection; the reason being that the dis- 
tinction of objective and subjective is as yet usually 
considered to be involved in that of time- and space- 
relations, if not as a necessary element, yet at least as 
a condition of all phenomena. The pm’pose of meta- 
physic is to arrive at the lowest empirical phenomena 
of consciousness, then at their elements, whether one, 
two, or more; to trace as it were the stream of con- 
sciousness and of existence to its source or som’ces, 
and to decide the relation of these sources to each 
other. The som’ces of all phenomena must be dis- 
covered; whether there are any som’ces which belong 
to all phenomena without exception; whether all the 
som’ces do so ; and, if any do not, whether these are 
deducible from the others or have an independent 
existence. It must be remembered that in isolating 
any phenomenon whatever, even an element of con- 
sciousness,- we treat it as if it were an empirical or 
complete object, and as if there might have been a 
time previous to its coming info existence. This 
method, which is common to all reasoning, does not 
however make the elements of consciousness iuto 
empirical objects, but leaves them at the conclusion 
of the process just what they were at the begumiug, 
unless reasons should have been discovered in the 
cbm’se of it for considering them to be different. 
To reason about an element of consciousness is to 
assume, for the pm’poses of reasoning, that it is a 
complete object; and, the reasoning ended, the as- 
sumption is dropped. 
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Time is involved in every moment and in every 
object of consciousness; and this is a fact which is 
incapable of proof by inference, because the inference 
itself supposes its truth. It is however immediately 
;‘certain to every one; some time is occupied by every 
[instant of consciousness however short. But it is 
^Qot so with space, and this therefore requires ex- 
^amination. If the senses of sight and touch were 
denied us, and we had only the other senses and the 
emotions, we should not have the cognition of space 
immediately; perhaps it would be going too far to 
say that we could never attain to it at all. It is 
perhaps impossible to imagine the precise shape 
which om’ consciousness would assume under these 
conditions. But as it is, the space-senses sight and 
touch, and the sense of effort or muscular tension in- 
volved in both of them, are brought into play simul- 
taneously with the other senses, and in connection 
with them. The inner and outer senses are at work 
together, and both connected, as we know afterwards, ■ 
by belonging to one organised body. One of the 
first groups of phenomena which forms itself in con- 
sciousness is the phenomenon called the body; touch, 
sight, and sense of muscular tension together ^pro- 
duce this combination ; a space is marked out within 
which all our other feelings are found to fall, though 
they have not all definite places assigned them in it. 
It does not derogate from the necessity or validity of 
the space-relations that they are only given by two 
senses directly ; it would be sufficient if they were 
only given by one sense; if only that sense was 
always operative in connection with the others. The 
cognition of space-relations arising at all, in con- 
nection with phenomena of the other senses, binds 
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pabtl together those relations with phenomena of the other 
senses, and gives these phenomena relations to the 
Thlfranai I’est in space. - A distinct poi*iion of space is marked 
out by the senses of touch and sight combined mth 
the sense of muscular tension, all three of which 
senses involve time-relations; this space is called 
the body, and within it sensations of hearing, taste, 
smell, hunger, heat, cold, and others, together with 
the emotions, are perceived as aiising and existing, 
all perceived as in themselves occupymg time, and 
from' this connection perceived as also occupymg, 
though not perhaps filling, a definite portion of space. 
That portion of space, in three dimensions, called the 
body, gives unity in point of space to all its feelings 
whether internal or external, that is, to all its world 
of phenomena. But inasmuch as it is a portion of 
space in three dimensions, the portions of space from 
which it is marked out must have three dimensions 
also, for they are perceived as enclosing it on all 
sides; and in fret the three space-dimensions occu- 
pied by other phenomena are perceived pari passu 
with the same three dimensions in the body itself; 
the body is perceived by being separated from other 
phenomena of sight and touch. 

We started however with only two perceived 
dimensions of space, and have ended with the per- 
ception of three, which are involved in the perception 
of our own bodies as solid objects surrounded on all 
sides by other objects at various distances. This 
perception has been produced by the combination of 
three senses, sight, touch, and muscular tension, none 
of which alone could give it. If any single sense 
alone couldjgive the perception of the thii’d dimen- 
sion of space, as Mr. Abbott in his Sight and Touch 
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ai’gues that sight can, the work of the metaphysician cif m 
in this point would be much simplified. But I can- ^ 
not admit that sight alone can give this perception, fomai 

. D o ^ j. element in 

When, for instance, we see an object passmg, as we consciousness. 

know afterwards, behind another and concealed by it, 

what is really seen is the concealment or becoming 

invisible of one at the moment of its contact with 

the other ; and it is referring this phenomenon to a 

supposed cause, and not analysing the phenomenon 

itself, to say that one of the objects must be behind 

the other. What is depth , or distance in- depth, m 

^ts first Jntentipn? It has no explanation, no analysis, 

hut itself, — the third dimension of space. But how 

does it differ from the other two dimensions of space? 

In requiring the two former to be given in order to 
its being understood. A superficies must be taken, 
and then objects out of that superficies are in depth; 
that is, a point of departure must be taken to con-"* 
trast it with, directions from which it is excluded. 

Now in empirical perception, this point of departure . 

‘ is given only by sensations of touch. Imagine a man 
fixing his eye on a point in the horizon, turning 
round and thus combining sensations of muscular 
tension with sight, and coming again to the same 
observed point in the horizon; this will not give him 
a perception of the circular figure of the horizon; he 
will see the same superficies repeated, as often as he 
• turns completely round, but he will not know that 
he is in the centre of it; he will have no fixed 
point wherewith to contrast the coloured superficies. 

Imagine him now to see his own body in addition, 
and this will be a fixed part of the same superficies; 
but still a part of a superficies only, not the central 
part of a circular superficies, but only a fixed part of 
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it wMle tlie other parts are changmg. Suppose him 
however now to he endowed with touch, and to touch 
as well as see his own body; then the fixed part of 
the visual landscape, or coloured superficies, always 
seen when any other parts of the landscape are seen, 
becomes in addition the only object of touch, the 
only object which he perceives by both the senses of 
sight and touch. He gains, by the addition of the 
nense of touch, a point of departure fi’om which to 
oeasiu’e the superficies, which he saw previously as 
)nly superficially extended; and the third dimension 
)f space means for him now distance fi’om something 
Lctually tangible. The meaning of the third dimen- 
lion of space is originally, then, the distance fi’om 
me tangible point to another in objects of sight. 
tVhatever may be the proportions in which these two 
lenses, or that of muscular tension, contribute affcer- 
vards to the interpretation or measurement of com- 
larative distances or magnitudes, of liiiear or super- 
icial extension, or of depth, the sense of touch, is 
ndispensable as a constituent of the perceptions in 
vhich depth first becomes an object of consciousness. 

Equally inadequate is the sense of touch, either 
done or combined with muscular tension, but without 
sight, to supply perceptions in which the third dimen- 
non of space is perceived. Sensations of touch alone. 
Dr combined with those of muscular tension, can give 
1 succession of feehngs of superficial extension, but 
Dannot bind these sensations into a solid whole with- 
out the combination of visual sensations. I can 
touch a surface, but I do not solely fi’om that know 
in what direction the series of touches go, nor dis- 
tinguish a direction of a surface ft’orn a direction 
vertical to it. The only kind of cases where a com- 
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bination of a whole series of touch-sensations into a 
solid whole is apparently possible is in grasping a 
small object, where the fingers meet each other 'as 
well as touch the surface all- round. Here we have 
an entire series of touches on the outside of an ob- 
ject, just as m the above case of vision we had an 
entire series of visual images seen from the inside 
of the object, the horizon; we receive the impression 
of resistance at all points, but we get no perception 
of the solid space between those points. Hor, if we 
did receive this perception, could we extend the ex- 
perience to other cases where the series of touches 
could not be complete, that is, to space generally, for 
there is nothing to connect the two kinds of cases; 
without sight we cannot perceive our own bodies as 
sohd, and consequently not space generally in three 
dimensions. Sight therefore is an essential consti- 
tuent of the perception of depth. But agaiu the 
same remark must be made here, namely, that this 
fact does not show in what relative proportion touch 
and sight are necessary to the measurement or mter- 
pretation of magnitudes. The sense of muscular 
tension alone is obviously less competent than touch 
to give the perception of depth or distance, for it 
does not even give that of superficial extension. 

If we could assume space in its three dimensions, 
and objects occupying it, as already existing in and 
by itself, and needing only to be perceived by us, 
then perhaps sight alone, or touch alone, would suffice 
to this perception; for the question then would be 
one of mere interpretation. But to assume this is in 
fact to assume that we possess the perception of space, 
as a form of consciousness, previous to its becoming 
filled by sensible impressions. These two apparently 
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pabtl opposite assiimj)tions are fundamentally the same; in 
• both of them space is conceived as lying before us, as 
Thlfwinai an absolutc, to be perceived and iuterpreted. But if 
thc verj existence of sj>ace is its bemg perceived, and 
if consequently, iu reasoning about it, it must be con- 
ceived as first coming into existence when it is first 
perceived, then we have to account not only for its 
interpretation but for its original perception; and the 
senses have to produce its perception and its exist- 
ence. And for this pm’pose the senses have to be 
examined sepai’ately, in order to see what each sense 
by itself involves, and how much it can separately 
contribute to the complete perception of space in 
three dimensions. Sight contributes, at the least, 
perception of superficial extension; so also touch; the 
combination of the two produces, at the least, per- 
ceptions of the three dimensions, for part of the visual 
superficies is pushed to a distance fi’om the fixed part, 
the body, when we touch the body and not the rest 
of the superficies, and yet the part of the supeificies 
so pushed remains a superficies stiU. This is the 
origin, the creation, of the third dimension of space, 
when reasoned of as if it were an empirical object. 
Sight and touch however come into operation toge- 
ther, and consequently the perception of the third 
j dimension of space begins simultaneously with that 

' of its superficial extension. The object and the state 

of consciousness called perception of things in space 
of three dimensions is a highly complex state and 
object, but not necessarily later in time than any of 
the simpler states or objects of which it is composed ; 
it is we who import the notion of growth in time into 
it, by our analysing it into its elements and then 
composing it afi’esh by their combination. In other 
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words, the senses of sight and touch contain the pabtl 
loffical elements, hut not the historical causes, of the — ‘ 

o 7 ^ ^ ^ o 22 

perception of objects in three dimensions. The formal 

• 1 *1 1 1 1 1 (} O x* 6l61U6nt 111 

Logical language and tne language oi reflection, consciousness, 
together with the modes of thought this language 
expresses, being that necessardy used by us in ana- 
lysing the phenomena of perception, we naturally, but 
not therefore correctly, imagine that perception ad- 
vanced by the same stages as those which we have 
discovered in the analysis of its objects, and that it 
not only reached that result which we analyse, but 
that . it reached it by the same route, and gained 
successively the same stages, as our two processes, 
analytical and synthetical, successively traversed and 
reached. For instance, we have analysed space into 
three dimensions, and therefore imagine that percep- 
tion saw first one of these and then the others; or we 
distinguish the first and second from the third, and 
then imagine that perception saw the first and second 
together as distinguished from the thii’d. But there 
is nothing to show that this was the case. Visual 
perception sees a superficies, but it does not see a 
superficies as distinguished from a solid; if it did so, 
it must have previously seen the solid. It sees what 
we afterwards, in order to distinguish it from a solid, 
call a superficies. It has never conceived the ques- 
tion whether there is any thing behmd the superficies 
or not; it sees colours which may be either super- 
ficies or solid, and which turn out to be solid. A 
superficies without a solid, and a line or a point 
without a superficies, ai’e objects of abstraction, pro- 
visional images only ; and when it is said on one side 
and admitted on the other, that sight sees only a 
coloured superficies, it is meant that this is the least, 

G 
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?^xL TO ^iccyKciioy, TTiiicli in our reflective and logical lan- 
guage can be expressed to be seen: that sight sees 
this at the least, 'without asking hoTV tar ic may go 
to-vrards the next logical mark or division, trinal ex- 
tension. which -would include too much, and -without 

M * 

enteiing in any -waj into the question -what potenti- 
alities may be involved in this perception of super-- 
ficies: for the phenomenon of sight, the coloured 
surfice, has not been yet analysed by the perceptive 
consciousness. The addition of touch to sight, com- 
bined in time, does not add a new distinct direction 
to an old distinct one, does not add depth as distin- 
guished irom surmce to surmce as distinguished mom 
depth j but it changes the previously potential super- 
ncies into an actual solid ; it makes us see into the 
superficies, and perceive it as, or transform it into, 
saUdiCT. Space in three dimenaons, therefore, does 
not become such by a composition of distinct, sepa- 
rate, parts or directions, but by a combination of 
sensations into one indivisible whole, a whole which, 
although complex, is not. separable except logicaEy 
and provisionally. 

Since space in three dimensions is an indivisible 
though complex -whole, it does not arise in conse- 
quence of comparison or reasoning, which are pro- 
cesses concerned -with complete empiiical objects, or 
-with abstractions treated as such objects. But in 
percerdng space in three dimensions no such empi- 
rical or complete object has been arrived at, until 
space itselr has been perceived : and the three dimen- 
sons of space are not capable of beinsr treated as 
such empirical objects, until they have been abstracted 
mom space itself as a whole, in the perception of 
snace there is svnthesis. but not comnarison. 
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Such is the nature of the formal eleruent of all 
external sensations, known as space, and such is the 
comhination of the sensations which gives rise to it, 
or which first presents consciousness with phenomena 
in three dimensions. It now becomes possible .to 
answer the question proposed at first, whether motion 
is or is not a formal constituent in perception. What 
do we mean by motion? For different feelings exist- 
ing in order of time there is another name. Succession. 
For different feelings existing in space and time to- 
gether the most appropriate term is Motion. Ac- 
cording to this, sensations of muscular tension alone 
constitute no cognition of motion, but only of succes- 
sion; but changes in a coloured surface, changes in 
touch, or changes in sight and touch together, con- 
stitute the cognition of motion. Motion accordingly 
in its lowest and simplest terms is succession in the 
objects of sight or of touch. When such succession 
is perceived, motion is perceived; that is to say, 
motion is the name of this particular combination, 
not the analysis and not the explanation of it. Not 
the analysis of it, because on the contrary succession 
of feelings of sight or of touch is the analysis of 
motion; not the explanation of it, because it cannot 
be perceived or conceived without itself involving 
the very succession it would explain; unless indeed 
it is considered as an occult and absolute cause, and 
this is no explanation. Neither again is motion a 
constituent of objects in three dimensions of space; 
for, though successions of feelings of touch and sight 
together constitute such objects, they do not require 
to be first gathered up into perceptions of motion, 
before they combine to constitute them ; it is because 
successions of feelings of touch and of sight combine 
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Pisr L together, and not because each succession is a motion, 
ch n. ° ’ . . 

~ that objects in three dimensions arise. 

^ 1 ^ , ^ 

Tnefonnai It may noTT be objected that there is more than 
these elements, — ^there is their combination; and that 
this combination is motion. The answer is, — this 
theii’ combination is time. Feelmgs succeedmg one 
another in time are combined already; if those feelings 
are also in space, they are still combined as before in 
time; that is, their succession is their combination; 
and are besides combined in space by their space- 
relations. Their combination has already been ac- 
counted for, that is, referred to its proper element in 
the analysis. Accounted for in this sense it has been 
fully ; but accounted for in another sense it has not 
been, and the mixing up these two senses in which 
phenomena can be accounted for is a common source 
of error. Was it meant by asking after the com- 
bination of feelings in motion to ask how they came 
to be combined, or what was the cause of their being 
combined, instead of asking what was the analysis of 
the phenomenon of their being combined ? Was it 
meant to ask how feelings come to be combined with 
time and space relations, — the material with the 
formal element of cognition; and how phenomena 
come to contain these two elements at all ? These 
ai’e questions which are not answered here, and 
which never have been answered; they involve an 
attempt to spring beyond the last elements of con- 
sciousness, and they move only by employing the 
cognitions the cause of which they ask for ; they are 
inteUi^ble only because they contain the cognitions 
which they seek to render intelligible. 

Motion is sometimes conceived as the combination 
of feelings in time with feelings in space, or of the 
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time-relations with the space-relations in feelings, or 
as a succession of feelings in space-relations, — ^iu ^ 

which sense it has been already analysed; and some- 
times it is conceived as the cause or the fact, the consciousness, 
objective fact as it is called, or the. occult cause or 
fact as it is sometimes called, underlyiag that com- 
bination. Here comes out the result of dividing the 
world into two sets of objects, subjects or minds on 
one side, and objects known or knowable by these 
subjects on the other. On this supposition there 
must be occult facts or occult causes, which' are 
known only by their effects or manifestations, which 
are phenomena; there must be occult facts or occult 
causes on the side of the subjects, which are known 
only by their effects or manifestations, the cognitions 
or states of consciousness. Everywhere are Things- 
in- themselves, unknowable but imagined as existing ; 
imagined as the double of phenomenal existence in 
order to account for it; there must be a cause of 
every thing, it is said, even of the elements of 
phenomena; multiply then these elements by 2, and 
' call the result their cause. And that this is really 
the origin of the conception of Things-in-themselves 
or occult facts or causes, is shown in this instance bj’^ 
the e:;sact similarity in nature and position between 
the real combination of feelings, namely time, and the 
imagined one, motion as an occult cause. Motion 
• contains nothing but the formal element in cognition ; 
it is simply that element made into an object by itself 
alone without a material element, and supposed to 
be the object perceived in its manifestations, in per- 
ceiving phenomena. 

One of the questions which was proposed at the 
beginning of this section has now been answered, 
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mena into those Tvdthin and those "without the body. 
For the perception of the third dimension of space 
takes place only in distinguishing the body as a solid 
and tangible object from the space surrounding it, 
which must be therefore perceived as solid or in three 
dimensions. The phenomena are thus conceived as 
capable of being sepai’ated from each other in the 
third dimension of space. Another conception is con- 
nected "with this, that of matter as impenetrable ; in 
which sense, so far from being taken to mean, as in 
this Essay, only the material element in conscious- 
ness, it means masses or molecules of some impene-: 
trable stuff, which is in some way or other the oppo- 
site of feeling or consciousness. Putting these two., 
conceptions together, there arises the conception of a 
world which is a congeries of material objects, sur- 
rounding the body on aU sides, and endowed with 
qualities which operate upon each other, and upon 
the body, and produce changes in it which modify 
the states of the consciousness seated within it. 

It is easy to imagine how these two conceptions 
were combined, so as to produce the conception of a 
world of material objects. The quality of impene- 
trability is nothing else than the sensation of touch 
including or combined with the sense of muscular 
tension. I do not speak of the causes or antecedent 
conditions of this qualify, but of what it is for con- 
sciousness .alone; and ii’we are told of or imagine 
objects which are impenetrable, but in so slight a 
degree that we cannot perceive them to be such actu- 
ally, but can only infer the quality by proof of its 
effects, as, for instance, in the case of the au* on a 
still day, yet it is plain that the inferred resistance 
or impenetrability of the air is only understood or 
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imagined by referring it to cases of actually perceived 
resistance. In the great majority of mstances of actu- 
ally experienced tangibility, this sensation is accom- 
panied by sensations of sight, and by sensations of 
sight in which a continuity or contact of surface with 
the body is seen. Break the visible continuily and 
the sensation of touch ceases, renew one and .the other 
is renewed. Again, other sensations, such as odour 
and sound, become stronger in proportion as the tan- 
gible object is brought nearer to the body, and weaker 
as it is removed. When we actually have sensations 
of touch, we actually have also, in most cases, a 
variety of other sensations ; but this is the case with 
no other of the sensations, to any thing like the same 
degree. No other brings mth it the other sensations; 
we may hear, see, smeU, in some cases even taste, 
without touching or feeling any muscular tension ; 
blit if* we touch, we can also do some one or more of 
the rest. Touch then, with the sense of muscular 
tension, is a sense with which all or any of the rest 
can be combined; at the same time it is impossible to 
be closer to any object than in touching it ; the object 
supposed to be touched is in visible continuity with 
the body; and the quality of impenetrability is not 
capable of being expressed or conceived ultimately in 
any other way than as a sensation of touch combined 
with muscular tension. 

« 

Suppose now the veiy frequent case of objects, 
which have been touched, removed to a distance but 
still visible ; they will be represented as tangible, we 
shall remember that we touched them ; yet the sur- 
face still actually visible is no longer actually tangible. 
The two senses are no longer in combmation, but we 
know by expesrience that a tangible surface must be 
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pa»t 1. also visible, though a visible one need not be tangible ; 
— we remember that, the more distinctly visible any 
The uSty of thing is, the easier it becomes to touch it, and that 
^in space. the same holds good of the other senses. Tangibility 
is thus conceived as the condition of the other senses ; 
and since we represent the once touched and still 
visible object as tangible, we now make it the seat of 
visibility, and consider the object as tangible to be 
the object proper, and the other sensations, visibility, 
odom’, sound, and taste, as inherent in or dependent 
on it. The cognition of space in its three dimensions 
having been akeady gained, this object is then re- 
ferred to some pai’t of space distant from the body, 
and space thus becomes filled with tangible objects, 
that is, with different masses of matter in which the 
other sensations inhere. 

The removal however of the seat of these sensa- 
tions to a distance, while they are felt all the time in 
the body, compels a change in our way of regarding 
them; they must be regarded as caused in us by a 
property of the tangible object ; in other words, we 
} cease to look at the sensations as objects for con- 

sciousness alone, and to ask what is then* range as 
sensations, and we begin to enquire how they, are 
produced in the tangible objects and transmitted 
from them to our bodies. Phenomena which are 
visible but not actus^y touched become thus removed 
by the imagination to a distance, because, conscious- ' 
ness argues with itself, if they were at the surface of 
the body they could be touched; since they are not 
touched, they are not at ihe surface of the body. 
Where are they then ? Somewhere in that third 
dimension of space which has been already discovered. 
They must exist in the two first dimensions of space. 
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for they are visible; yet they are not tangible, that caii* 
is, not close to the body; but since they are repre- ^ 
sented as tangible, it follows that they are in such a 
place where they could be touched if the body were “ ®p3,c®- 
near enough, that is, they are separated from the 
body by the third dimension of space. 

To examine now the validily of this conception. 

It, may well be that tangible matter and motion, in 
masses or in molecules, are the causes or conditions 
of our sensations of qualities of every kind; but this 
does not alter the case as to the nature of those sen- 
sations, or those qualities, as objects for consciousness 
alone. The sensations themselves cannot be analysed 
into tangible matter and motion, though their causes 
may. Different modes of motion, mechanical, chemi- 
cal, or vital, may pervade all matter which is either 
C£^pable of being actually perceived by touch dr ima- 
gined as being so capable if our senses were more 
acute; and this tangible matter may pervade all 
space, and be the cause or condition of the different 
qualities which we perceive by the senses in space; 
but it cannot be the analysis of those qualities them- 
selves, as they are kno-wn immediately to conscious- 
ness. As immediate objects of consciousness, the 
qualities which are kno^vn by the other senses are in 
precisely the same case as those which are known by 
the sense of touch, including muscular tension; that 
is, are nothing else than the sensations of those senses 
themselves. And they resemble the sensation of touch 
also in another respect, namely, that they too are in 
immediate contact or continuity with the bodily organ 
which perceives them, and extend from it into space 
in three dimensions at least so far as the tangible ob- 
ject from which they appear to proceed; light occupies 
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the space between us and the sun; a sound or an 

GH. II, ^ n -I .-I 7 

odour occupies the space between us and the tangible 
The unity of obiect perceivcd by these senses. Suppose conscious- 

phenomena ’11 

in space, ness to be placed at any intermediate spot, with the 

requisite media, the atmosphere for instance, and it, 
would have the same sensation. The sensation is 
there if its conditions ai’e; and by ‘being there’ is 
meant, that if consciousness were there it would have 
the sensation, just as in the case of other objects. 
This is the view which I wish to establish in place of 
the conception, above described, of what I may caU 
the duplicity of iihenomena, as cause there and elFect 
here, as quality in the tangible object and feeling, 
caused by the quality, in the body of the observer. 
Feelings and qualities ai’e convertible, or at least 
equivalent, terms, one the subjective aspect of the 
other; where one is, there is the other; and the 
same causes are the causes of both. 

The question is one concerning the distribution of 
the contents of space. The erroneous conception is, 
that the extension represented as tangible is the ex- 
tension actually seen; the true conception is, that the 
) extension actually seen is continuous with, but not 

the same as, the extension represented as tangible; 
that the visibilily of the extension is combined with 
its tangibility, but not confined to the limits to which 
its tangibility is confined. If I take the object to 
mean its tangibility combined with its visibility, then 
the object occupies all the space as far as it is visible, 
while its tangibility occupies a small portion, at the 
centre, of that space. The sun, for instance, is not 
the object seen when we see light, but is the tangible 
centre of the object, light; a tree or house or any 
other such object, in the same way, is the tangible 
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object at the centre of the coloured rays which are 
the visible object. Perhaps the object is audible, — 
odorous, gustable, as weU as tangible and visible; if The unity of 
so, it occupies the whole of the space occupied by the in space, 
widest of these properties. Suppose now the object 
to be presented to consciousness; part of it only as 
just described is presented, the rest is represented; 
the parts not actually touched, the rays of light or 
colour, of sound, of taste, not falling on the senses of 
the body, are represented. So that, whether we take 
the object in the widest sweep of its qualities, or 
limit it to the sweep of its tangible quality only, we 
must have a large portion of it an object of repre- 
sentation. The common opinion limits the object, not 
to the sweep of its presented tangible quality, but to 
that of its tangible quality presented and represented. 

It can derive no support from the coincidence of its 
limit with the distinction between presentation and 
representation; for both views equally overstep this 
hue. The rest of the qualities of the object in their 
wide sweep it calls effects of the object in those tan- 
gible limits, effects of the motion of its particles. 

Here are two opinions, both describing the same 
object, but in different ways ; one describes the 
phenomena as consisting of an object and its 
effects, the other as consisting of a combination of 
objects. 

The test to which I bring these two. conceptions ' 
is the distinction between first and second intentions. 

Are not effects of an object themselves objects ? 

Have they not a nature, a kind, of their own, pre- 
vious to being known as the effects of another object? 

Is not the term effect applied to them in their second 
and not in then’ first intention? They may be effects- 
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pabtl of some other object, or of some constitution or cause 
in that other object; but the present question is, 
The^BSyof 'n^hat they are for consciousness alone, and not what 
their relation is to other objects in consciousness, or 
what they are in that relation. Xow for conscious- 
ness alone every quality is a sensation, and the single 
name, of colour, sound, and so on, expresses the two 
thing s, first the sensation, then the sensation as ex- 

0 7 7 

tended in space, .or as quality. All these qualities, 
except tangibility, may certainly be considered also 
■ as effects of the motion of tangible particles, if it is 
remembered at the same time that they are some- 
thing else for consciousness alone, namely, sensations 
of sight, sound, and so on. But if they are conceived 
as inherent in the tangible objects, and yet as direct 
objects for consciousness, they become reduced aH to 
one quality, tangibility, as the sensation of motion in 
tangible particles; and then we must consider tangi- 
bility as the only sensation, which is absurd. The 
sensations other than touch cannot be analysed, in 
their first intention, into sensations of touch, though 
V their antecedent conditions may perhaps be so ana- 
lysed, that is, though they may be found to depend 
upon different kinds of motion in tangible objects. 
Conceive them as qualities inherent in the tangible 
object only, and they become themselves modes of 
tangibility; but conceive them in their own shape as 
sensations, and they occupy space in three dimensions, 
precisely as tangibiliTy itself does. 

One of these theories has been called true, the 
other erroneous ; but are not both true, and each of 
them compatible with the. other? They are incom- 
patible only if both are regarded as metaphysical 
conceptions, or conceptions of ultimate analysis; but 
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true and compatible with each other, if one is re- 
garded as a conception of metaphysical or ultimate 
analysis of phenomena, and the other as a conception 
of physic, or of psychology; of the account of the 
conditions and history of phenomena. This is their 
true relation to each other. The distinction of objects . 
within and objects without the body is a distinction 
of physic, and at the same time a distinction of 
psychology; the objects in both parts of space are of 
the same natm’e, tangible, visible, audible, and so on, 
and different only in the place which they occupy in 
space ; the distinction is a division. . But ‘ the dis- 
tinction between the formal and material elements of 
these objects, and also that between their subjective 
and objective aspects, are distinctions which relate to 
the objects of both of these divisions alike ; with the 
objects of whichever division you begin, you find the 
same distinction of form and matter, of objective and 
subjective aspect, forced upon yoiu* notice; and these 
are distinctions and not divisions. They are more 
general than the divisions of place alone, and must be ' 
examined first, in order that the examination of con- 
sciousness, considered as seated in the body, and of 
its objects, considered as seated outside the body, 
may be subordinated to them requirements. The 
metaphysical distinction of the subjective and objec- 
tive aspect of phenomena, which I may call the em- 
pirical ego and the world of qualities, will be found to 
harmonise completely with the physical and psycho- 
logical distinction between consciousness seated in 
the body and its objects in space outside the body; 
for the whole of space is occupied by qualities, and the 
whole of space is occupied by feelings, and the body 
itself is but that complex of qualities which is con- 
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Past l stantlj. present, as a complex of feelings, in conscions- 

ch^ ness. Wlien the action and reaction of feelings on 

The imity of Gach Other in space is in question, those feeliugs be- 
come to us qualities, since we abstract from their . 
relation to the mind; when we ask what they are to 
ourselves, they remain feelings. And this is the case 
wherever we may imagine ourselves to be *, a feeling 
does not cease to be a feeling and begin to be a quality 
at a hairsbreadth distance from the body or nervous 
matter ; light which is a feeling extends from the sun 
in all directions, and is felt by the sense of sight 
everywhere; in all space it is a quality, and in aU 
space it is a feeliug. 

The world of qualities, as different from the world 
of feelings, arises only in consequence of an abstrac- 
tion supposed to be complete fi'om the consciousness 
which perceives them; and this supposed complete 
abstraction is thought to be possible and natural only 
in consequence of dividing consciousness in space fr’om 
its feelings, and Tnaking both into objects. But this 
complete abstraction is a delusion and impossible, 
because, even while the separation is being made, 
both the things separated are objects and feelings of 
the same consciousness ; the qualities themselves are 
feelings when present to consciousness for the pur- 
pose of being divided from the mind, and the mind is 
in the same case. Psychological division in space of 
the mind from its feelings makes both members of 
the division into an absolute, into objects each of 
which is supposed to exist even if the other should 
not exist. But metaphysical distinction makes these 
qualities again into feelings, notwithstanding that 
they may occupy the whole of space. Feelings and 
qualities are the two aspects of the same world ; but 
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for metaphysic the world is a world of feelings, since part i. 
the conception of feeling includes that of something 
felt, that is, quality, but the conception of quality The Sty of 
does not include that of feeling. 

Very early the distinction was drawn between 
objects' which touched one another and objects one 
of which had, besides this, the sensation of being 
touched by the other. Ail objects could be felt oidy 
by means of touch in the former sense ; if the object 
felt did not itself touch the body which felt it, it 
must put in motion somethmg which did ; and the 
question was, what this medium, to was ; 

whether it belonged to the feeling body, as in the 
case of the senses of touch and taste, or was some- 
thing foreign to it, as in sight and hearing. ' Arist. 

De Anim4, iii. 6, et seqq. Touch in the first sense, 
which may be called contact, was evidently an 
interpretation of touch in the second sense, that is, of 
touch as a sensation ; the closeness between objects 
in contact was an inference irom the sensation of 
closeness in the sensation of touching visible objects. 

Aristotle showed that even objects of touch were not 
strictly close to the part of the body which felt them, 
but were felt through a medium just as the objects 
of the other senses were, though this medium was 
part of the body itself. De Anim^, iii. 1 1 . But the 
imagination had ah’eady firmly established the notion 
of objects being separate independent existences, led 
thereto by the sense of touch wrongly interpreted, 
and all enquiry had to be conducted on that basis. 

The consequence was the distinction between objects 
and their qualities, by which the objects were known 
as audible, visible, tangible, and so on. Take for 
instance a visible and tangible object as the object of 

H 
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enquiry, e. g. a table ; it has the tangible quality 
hardness, the visible quality brownness. Both these 
qualities are known, if either is, by an effect they 
produce in the medium between the object and the 
sensitive part in our bodies. As an object the table 
requires this medium as much in the sense of touch, 
in order to produce the sensation of hardness, as ia 
the sense of sight to produce that of brownness. 
The object is not immediately touched ; there is the 
skin covering the nerve-extremities, and the nerve- 
substance itself, or as Aristotle called it the ffaci, 
intervening. The original opinion was that the ob- 
ject touched was immediately present to the sensitive 
part in touch ; to show that, there was a medium was 
virtually to show that the object so conceived was a 
fiction of the imagination, and that the object touched 
was the quality of tangibility, not a supposed object 
of which this was a quality inherent ; for in that case 
a quality in the medium would be what was im- 
mediately present to the sensitive part of the body. 
And thus we may read a profound meaning into 
Aristotle’s words, De Anim^,, iii. 12. KaSSXov Sg 
TTSgi ‘ffdavig aiff^riffzojg ^s7 Xcc^sTv on rj f/jh a’ia&TiGig \an ro 
^iKTiKov alffdyirav sihSv kvbv rijg vXTjg. The vX}j was 
the object itself, the substance of which the qualities 
were properties or accidents, or, in modem German, 
the Ding-an-sich. Yet though Aristotle established 
clearly that in touch we perceive a quality and not 
the thing itself, he saw neither that after this there 
was no ground remaining to believe in the existence 
of the tiXsjj nor that the confusion between the tiX/} 
and tangibility was the cause of the distinction drawn 
between an object in itself and its qualities ; and he 
continued to argue on the same basis of an unknown 
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tlKf] and known qualities of vKj}. But now instead 
of vKtj there remains only the space occupied • hy 
sensible qualities, with complete obliteration of the 
divisions between sensitive body, medium, and object 
with inherent qualities. 

But may it not be objected, that, in showing that 
the sensation of touch is not in immediate contact 
with the object supposed to be touched, but that 
there is a covering of skin between the ' nerve-ex- 
tremity and the object touched, we rather prove a 
duplicity in the sense of touch itself than remove 
duplicity from the other senses ? If this objection is 
made, I reply : the feeling is in the nerve-extremity, 
but where is- the quality of tangibility? In the 
nerve-extremity also. But how come we to transfer 
it or extend it to the skin, the glove, or the table ? 
In consequence of the simultaneous and inseparable 
accompaniment of a sensation of sight ; the sensation 
of tangibility is always accompanied by the sight of a 
continuous surface, or continuity between my finger 
and the table. The tangibilily of the table is in the 
nerve-extremity as we feel by touch, it is continuous 
with the table as we feel by the simultaneous sight 
of the finger and the table. The object then which 
is in truth touched is an object continuous with the 
nerve-extremity, and consisting of the medium and 
the visible object supposed to be touched. There is 
therefore no duplicity introduced into the object of 
touch, but this object is continuous and solid in ex- 
actly the same sense as the object of sight is. 

Now all the special senses depend on touch in 
the first of the two meanings distinguished above, 
namely, contact. The objects of all the senses are 
immediately present to the nerve-extremities, and the 
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feelings consequently ai’e in the body in the same 
way as those of the sense of touch are. All the 
senses are in this way a kind of touch in the sense of 
contact, but each with a peculiarity of its own which 
procures it its name. All feelings, of all the senses, . 
are continuous, indivisible into an objective part and ' 
a subjective part, and solid; but one kind alone is 
the feeling of touch; from the three dimensions of 
which latter kind of feeling, when combined with 
sight, aU the other feelings derive not tangibility but 
solidity. The formal element is transferred from 
touch and sight to other feelings; its own material 
element remains peculiar to touch. But it may be 
objected here, that, if we are not justified in trans- 
ferring the material element of tangibility to objects 
of sight and sound by association, neither are we jus- 
tified in transferring the formal element of solidity to 
the other senses besides touch and sight. Transfer, 
it may be said, both or neither. But solidity and 
tangibility, I reply, are quite different things and 
stand on quite different grounds. The sensation of 
touch is the last of a series of conditions on the com- 
pletion of which the perception of solidity arises ; the 
perception of a body as soHd arises fi:om the combi- 
nation of feelings of sight and touch in superficial 
extension with theii’ time-relations. The perception 
of our own body as solid arises in this way; and the 
perception of our own body as solid gives solidity to 
every thing about it; for if the space which it occu- 
pies is solid, the space which surrounds it must be 
solid also; for the body is perceived as solid only by 
being distinguished from objects on all sides of it. 
The perception of solidity therefore is not due to 
association, as the transference of tangibility to ob- 
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jects of sight , is. Solidity is always perceived when 
it has been perceived once, but tangibility may be 
erroneously inferred. 

Phenomena, whether of one or more or all the 
senses, exist accordingly both in time and in three 
dimensions of space. No ‘here’ and ‘there’ in phe- 
nomena is possible; there is only one continuous phe- 
nomenon, in which and of which are all its differences, 
parts, and kinds. There is one consciousness and one 
universe; each fact is the counterpart but not the 
cause or the effect of the other. Consciousness with 
all its modes of feeling and its two modes of form is 
one and indivisible; the universe with all its quali- 
ties and its two modes of form, the same two modes 
as in consciousness, is one and indivisible also. Sight 
reveals continuity of superficial extension, touch and 
sight together reveal continuity of superficial and 
solid extension. Suppose now that in these modes, 
of extension an empty place were found, that in the 
surface revealed by sight a portion was dark and in- 
visible, that in the surface revealed by touch a por- 
tion was intangible and did not affect the nerve of 
touch, cases which are frequent; then the dark por- 
tion and the intangible portion, being contrasted with 
the light and the tangible portions, become portions 
of space, have position and figure. Space suffers no 
rupture, but its material co-element only. What is 
the cause of this phenomenon? Has it not been 
shown that the material element is equally essential 
to consciousness with the formal? If then the mate- 

N 

rial element vanishes anywhere, ought not there the 
formal element to vanish also? The solution is, that 
the place left empty of the material element is filled 
with the representation of that element ; there is no 
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material element in presentative perception at that 
place, but the gap is bridged over either by a mate- 
rial' element supplied by representation, from what- 
ever source this may be drawn, or by a representation 
of the gap becoming filled without designating by 
what kind of material element. The dark portion of 
the visible surface is only itself present to conscious- 
ness by being contrasted with the light portions; the 
intangible portion of the tangible surface is only pre- 
sent to consciousness by being contrasted with the ' 
tangible portions. In other words, the formal element 
is alwa5^s actually and presentatively present in all 
consciousness, the material element may be present, 
in representation only and provisionally. Hence the 
power which we have of forming an image of space, 
and of time without any particular material element; 
in this image the material element is only provision-, 
ally present. But the material element can never be 
present in consciousness without the actual j)resence 
of the formal element. Some time, or some time and 
space together, every feeling must occupy. I do not 
say, some definite time, some definite figure; these 
may be provisionally present. But while we can 
banish matter from time and space, and keep it only 
provisionally there, that is, without specifying what 
kind of matter it is to be, we cannot so banish time 
and space from matter. Sensations of sight and of 
touch must always be in time and space; sensations 
of the other senses must always be in time. The 
cause of this is probably to be sought in the infinite 
number of modifications of the material element, while 
the formal element has but two modifications, time 
and space. Time and space may be presented as 
empty^ without any particular material content; in 



that case their partipular duration and figure is 
their matter, the lines which circumscribe the space 
and the points which limit the time; which they owe 
to matter, become the material element in the pheno- 
mena. When time and space are so presented, they 
ai’Q said to be pure, by abstraction of their material 
element. Matter, which cannot be so abstracted from 
‘form, can never be a pure object; it would cease to be 
an object at aU atthe moment that the abstraction 
was completed. This is the great distinction between 
the material and formal elements in consciousness, 
namely, that the formal element must be always 
actually present, while the material element may be 
only provisionally present in it. Matter changes, 
vanishes, leaves empty . spaces and empty times in 
consciousness ; time and space alone never change, 
never vanish, never leave spaces which are not space, 
nor times which are not time ; are always continuous, 
always the same. They cease only when conscious- 
ness itself ceases. And this I think is a true descrip- 
tion of the facts of consciousness, however it may be 
sought to account for them. 

§ 14. So far as to the unity of phenomena in 
space. But the same question arises also with refer- 
ence to phenomena in time; phenomena appear in 
time also as involving a duplicity, a now and a then, 
an existence now in the mind, and then in the past 
course of history or in its anticipated future. It may 
for instance be objected : .You say there are two 
forms of feeling ; some feelings present themselves in 
time alone, others in time and space together,- and 
you speak as if the time-element in both classes of 
feelings was the same, only that in the one case it has 
a space-element in. addition. . But the fact is, — and 
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be more real than things perceived in presentation. 
So that if this portion of time is called objective to 
distinguish it from the minute in which it is per- 
ceived, it cannot be in the sense that what is subjec- 
tive is less real than what is objective. 

Wni however any one maintain that the distinc- 
tion between subjective and objective coincides with 
that between representation and presentation, that 
every thing which is merely represented is merely 
subjective, every thing which is really presented is 
really objective? In that case, every thing not con- 
tained in the actual object of the present moment is 
merely subjective; the com’se of the world up to the 
present moment, the space of sky seen at the Anti- 
podes, our own ancestors, are merely subjective; nor 
will it avail to reply, that they are now indeed sub- 
jective, but have been actually presented to conscious- 
ness once, that om* ancestors have lived in a world of 
people to whom they were objects of presentation; 
for the people themselves, the consciousnesses to 
whom they were objects of presentation, are them- 
selves merely subjective too, all alike are objects of 
om’ representation. The addition of a further cha- 
racteristic to those objects cannot make them more 
real, if the added characteristic is itself also merety 
subjective. The objects, then, of representation not 
only are now subjective, but, where they do not 
belong to the actual experience of the person repre- 
senting them, i.e. where they are imagined as weR as 
represented, they have never been any thing else ; 
whRe as objects of former presentation they are in- 
ferences from objects of present or actual presenta- 
tion. This conclusion is inevitable on the supposition 
that the distinction between subjective and objective 
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coincides with that between representation and pre- 
sentation, and that what is subjective is unreal. — 

It is in representation that the time and space -rhe^ty of 
occupied by the object come to be thought different 
from the time and space occupied by it in presenta- 
tion. In representation the time and the space occu- 
pied by presented objects are taken up and hicluded 
in a new or rather newly-recalled object which oc- 
cupies, may be, an immense extent of space and 
duration of time; and this is the case, whether the 
originally presented object is still presented or itself 
also represented; which latter would happen if we 
suppose the eyes to be shut after seeing the oak, and 
the scene to be recalled in memory. Between presen- 
tation and representation there is a great difference, 
as important a difference as any in philosophy; but 
the distiaction between the time and the space, which . 
ai’e contained iu the object of representation, and the 
time and the space (called by the objector subjective) 
contained iu the moment of representation iu the mind, 
does not arise solely from thisr difference. That dis- 
tinction arises in consequence of reflection upon the 
phenomenon of representation ; but yet not solely 
from this ; it arises fi’om that reflection taking a par- 
ticular course, and distinguishing not subject from 
object, but the mind and its body taken together from 
other objects, according to the explanation offered in 
the following chapter. The mind, together with the 
body which it inhabits, is in this course of reflection 
made into an object similar to other objects, and an 
object of such a Idnd as to be a partial mirror, as it 
were, of the rest of the objective world. The world 
is divided mto two classes of objects, this mind, “ the 
wind-borne mirroring soul,” on the one hand, and the 
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objects and events wliich it miiTors on the other. 
These classes of objects have their separate and ap- 
propriate times and spaces in ivhich they exist and in 
which tibey are perceived to exist; but both ai’e ob- 
jective and subjective m the same sense, that is, both 
are what ai’e commonly called objects, and neither is 
a subject. The distinction between the two kinds of 
time and space, occupied respectively by the object, 
as an object of this mind, and by this mind itself, as 
containing their image in its consciousness, is accord- 
ingly a distinction which arises in a particular kind of 
reflection on the phenomenon of representation, and 
not in this phenomenon of representation by itself, 
that is, as it first ailses in consciousness, or as it is 
interpreted by reflection alone in its proper sense. 

But in order here to decide the question of the 
unity of phenomena generally, whether presentative 
or representative, in time, the nature of representa- 
tive phenomena must be examined. What then is 
the phenomenon of representation ‘as distinguished 
by reflection proper firom the phenomenon of pre- 
sentation? The object of representation is distin- 
guished fi’om that of presentation solely by an in- 
ferior degree of vividness, distinctness, and complete- 
ness in its material element. The events and objects 
of yesterday from noon to midnight were presented 
to me yesterday and occupied twelve hours. To-day 
they are represented to me and occupy five minutes. 
They are equally objects in both cases, and equally 
subjective. In both cases then: presence in the mind 
and the time they occupy m that can be distin- 
guished, in the kind of reflection above described, 
from the time the events themselves occupy as ob- 
jects. In both cases the times occupied are equal, 
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are really the same. In the presentation the time is 
twelve hours ; in the representation the time is five 
minutes. “ No, you object ; , the objective time in the 
representation is twelve hours, the subjective is five 
minutes. Hence the difference.” Times which con-- 
tain the same events and objects ^e the same length 
of time ; but do the five minutes and the twelve 
hours in representation contain the same events. ; 
.that is, are they filled with the same material ele- 
ment? Certainly they are. Just as the small cmcle 
of the retiaa contains the same colours and forms 
which are spread out over the whole surface of the 
object seen, so the five minutes contain the same 
objects and events which are spread out over the 
twelve hours in the, representation. As the object 
• in the former case was one object in superficial ex- 
tension of space, so here in the representation of the 
events and objects of a day there is one object in one 
time, which may be called five minutes or twelve 
hours according as we consider it as part of the mind 
or as part of the other objects mirrored by the mind. 
Distinguished however into two objects by reflection 
proper, that is, distinguished into two objects of five 
minutes and twelve hours respectively, but without 
being placed in different portions of space, — that is, 
n^L the mind and without it ; distinguished therefore 
into two aspects of the same object, — what is the 
difference between them ? The difference between 
them in this case is solely the difference in the 
distribution of the material element. In the five 
minutes that element is gathered together, in the 
twelve hours it is separated by spaces of time pro- 
visionally not actually present. The twelve hours 
contain just so much material element as can be con- 
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Past I. tained by five minutes ; and this difference m length 
ch;^ is rectified by the recoUectiou that there are gaps 
TheB^of containing other matter "which is omitted. In other 
words, the five minutes or twelYe hours, objects of 
representation, are a repetition of part only, and that 
a less TiYidly present part, of the same twelve hours * 
as an object of presentation. This omission of the 
matter enables the twelve hours to be the eqidvalent 
of the five minutes ; since, if all the matter was con- 
tained in them which was contained in presentation, 
they would require sm equal length of time in re- 
presentation ; it would require fi:om noon to mid- 
night to-day to represent the events and objects con- 
tained in the time from noon to midnight which 
were presented yesterday. The same remarks ap- 
ply to the case of the five hundred years of the 
oak-tree ; only that in this case these years are not 
remembered but imagined. If events sufficient to 
fill every minute of five hundred years were im- 
agined one by one, not one minute but five hundred 
years would be required for the purpose. In all 
, cases of representation there is a decrease either in 

vividness, or in amount, or in distinctness of the 
order of occurrence of the material element, or in all 
at once, in the object represented, compared to the 
object as it was presented. Something is omitted, 
either fcom the material element itself, or frrom its 
arrangement, or fr’om both, in the object of presen- 
tation ; and the object with these omissions is the 
object of representation. In order to signalise that 
there are such omissions, and that the object of 
representation is a faithful transcript or repetition of 
the object of presentation only so far as allowance is 
made for such omissions,- the object of representation 
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may properly be called a provisional image. For all 
kinds of Imowledge are referred to presentative Imow- 
ledge, as the most vivid and the most distinct and 
the most complete wliich is possible ; representative 
knowledge is but the substitute for, and means - of 
attaining, presentative Imowledge, or as it is properly 
called actual experience. 

I do not maintain that five minutes is the same 
length of time as twelve hours ; but that the differ- 
ence between them is due solely to a difference in 
their material content. No distmct portion of time 
is, strictly speaking, pure tune ; the material element 
ffives both its dmsions and its determined leno'th to 

O O 

every portion of time ; so that, if 3'-ou could abstract 
entirely from the material element, the portion of 
time called five minutes would in no respect differ 
from the portion of time called twelve hours, for all 
division and limitation of time would in that case be 
taken awa3^ Now this cannot be done ; conscious- 
ness requires both elements, formal and material. 
But the material element may be abstracted from so 
far as to leave only the divisions which it has im- 
pressed upon the formal element ; and then there 
remains what is called time as a pure object, or time 
of determined lengths, e. g. five minutes, or twelve 
hours, which are of coiu’se different in point of 
length. T\Tien twelve hours are represented in five 
minutes or in a second, they differ from the second 
or the five minutes only in respect of their divisions 
and (lengths enclosed by the divisions, that is, in 
respect of what they derive from them material ele- 
ment. The divisions and lengths of the twelve hours 
are . objects of representation, the time itself is com- 
mon both to the twelve hours represented and to the 
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second in ttMcIi they are represented- The twelve 
hours and the second are one object in one mne. just 
as the visible landscape and the impression oh the 
retina are one object in one space. 

If representation diners mom presentation only 
in the yividness. distinctness, and arrangement of its 
material element, then the formal element in presen- 
tation and in representation is the same: there is no 
difference between presentation and representation in 
so mr as their formal element is concerned- In an 
object presented and in the same object represented 
the time and the space occnpied is the same : the two 
objects differ only i- e. in point of position in 
their times of being present to consciousness (which 
as will be seen mrther on is the characteristic sig- 
nalised by the term Sameness), and in certain changes 
in their material element. There is no correspond- 
ing change in their formal element. Just as it was 
shown abore, that in presentatire perception a space 
empw of feeling was still space, the matter of which 
was supplied by representation mom other parts of 
space, so also in the objects of representation the 
omitted material element is what is supplied by re- 
presentation, the formal element remains the same as 
before. It makes no difference whether the object 
present in consciousness is one of presentation or re- 
presentation, the formal element in it is equally yivid 
in both cases. I do not say that it is equally distinct 
or the arrangement of hs parts the same, because dis- 
tinctness and arrangement of parrs depend upon the 
material element contained in the object as weE as 
upon its formal element : in other words, upon the 
division of the formal element hy the material, as will 
he seen mrther on- The presence, not of particular 
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lengths, figures, or arrangement of parts, in the 
formal element, but of the formal element itself in 
the object, is equally certain and equally vivid in 
representation and in presentation. The same might 
be said of the material element itself, taken generally 
and in, the abstract, that is, of feeling, if the word 
feeling could be understood as meaning not this or 
that particular feeling, but merely as signifying that 
representation involv^es feeling of some kind or other 
equally with presentation. Of feeling,' however, the 
modes are innumerable, of the formal- element the 
modes are only two, time and space ; so that we can 
spealc of time and space in their first intention with a 
definite precision incompetible to the object, feeling, 
in its first intention, for feeling has ionumerable 
modes, while time and space have only divisions. 
Or to put the case in another way, it may be said 
that feeling is one object divided by time and space 
and co-extensive with them; but the feeling here and 
the feeling there, and there, and there, differ from 
each other in kind, as well as in position and quan- 
tity in time and space, and that innumerably and in- 
finitely, while the parts of time and space so divided 
though equally innumerable and infinite, dif^r noi 
from each other in kind. And this I believe is whai 
is meant by those who mamtain, that, while feeling if 
a general and abstract term, tine and space are nol 
general and abstract, but particular, terms indicating 
objects or forms of thought of a particular nature 
There is a time and a space distinct from every par^ 
ticular portion of either of them; the relation be 
tween those portions and time and space generally if 
that of parts to a whole. But there is no such thin^ 
as feeling distinct from every particular feeling; the 
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relation between these is that between a logical ab- 
stract and general term and a logical concrete and 
particulai* teim; feeling in the abstract can never be 
anything but a provisional image, but time and space 
are always also an actual image ; feeling generally 
and time and space generally are wholes of very dif- 
ferent kinds, and in two very different senses. 

If then there is only one time and only one space, 
and if these are equally vivid in representation and in 
presentation, ye may truly say that time and space 
are always presented, even in representation. The 
difference between presentation and representation 
lies solely in the material element. When I look 
straight before me I see a surface occupying about 
a third of a circle, right and left, up and do^vn;” this 
is the object of presentation. When I recall the fact 
that I can tmm round and see a similar surface on all 
sides of me, the material element contained in those 
represented surfaces is less vivid than m the pre- 
sented surface, and they are said to be represented 
on that ground; but the space contained in them is 
as vividly present as in the presented surface, and is 
presented to me in them, while the material element 
is rep^sented only. When I interpret these surfaces 
by experiences drawn from the sense of touch, the 
surfaces become solid, and I find myself in a space of 
three dimensions presented to consciousness just as 
before. One and the same space in three dimensions 
is presented to me, disclosed indeed partially by one 
sense, partially by. another, but completely by all 
together. There is one consciousness, and corres- 
pondingly there is one space, whatever maj^ be the 
cause of there being but one of each. But what is 
meant by there being but one consciousness? This; 
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that the feeling; is continuous in point of time. Con- pakt i. 

O i JJ 

tinuity of time and continuity of space interpret each 
other, for both are continuity of feeling in time. So Thesunitj-of 
also when I imagine a series of events, and objects in in time, 
and about which they take . place in the past or the 
future, the time in which they occurred or are yet to 
occur is presented to me ; the past and the future are 
less idvid than the present only because the material 
element contained in them is less vivid. This leads 
to one of the fundamental differences between the 
formal and material elements. It is this, that the 
formal element, time and space, is not the object of 
sense, that is, of any particular sense whatever, but is 
the accompaniment of all and every of the senses in 
a more or less complete degree. By the term mate- 
rial element is meant the feeling contributed or per- 
ceived by some sense or some kind of sensibility. By 
the term formal element is meant something which 
accompanies the material element inseparably, but 
without being capable of bemg ascribed to, but which 
must be distmguished from, that sensibility and its 
proper object in every instance. If this is a true 
account of the difference between the formal and 
material elements, it makes it easy to understand 
how the formal element is presented even in repre- 
sentation ; for it is involved in aU consciousness, 
without depending on the degree of vividness of the 
sensations. 

§ 15. The two elements of all consciousness and TimeMdSpace 
of all objects of consciousness are, according to what as pure objects, 
has been said, a priori and jenseit der Erfahrung, not 
as the occult causes of experience but as its meta- 
physically distinguisliable elements. They are also 
necessary elements of consciousness and of all objects 
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pabtl of consciousness; for by necessary I mean, as was 
said in the preceding chapter, the subjective aspect of 

Time^andSpace universality. It is impossible to be conscious and 

AS •#* t rr\^ 

not be conscious of a feeling m time and space. Ihe 
proof of their necessity is direct, practical,- empirical, 
inevitable. Since however we never have feeling in 
the abstract but always some determinate feeling, 
and determinate feelings are innumerable, while time 
and space, modes of the formal element, are two only; 
in other words, since feehng in its first intention is 
informal, unlimited, and we can only know about it 
that it is in consciousness, not what it is, while time 
and space we can know, in their first intention, not 
only that they are in consciousness, but also what 
they are (a distinction which has already been pointed 
out as one of the greatest importance between the 
equally necessary, formal and material, elements in 
consciousness), I shall cease noticing, except incident- 
ally, the necessity of the material element, and speak 
only of that of the formal element, time and space. 
It may be said that we can have feelings not in space. 
I admit that the majority of our feelings, all except 
those of the senses of sight and touch, can be repre- 
sented in consciousness with abstraction made of 
other feelings occupying space and of space-relations; 
I admit that in representation the abstraction of time 
from space is possible, so as to represent feelings in 
time alone without space, though it is impossible to 
represent feelings in space without time. But I assert 
that feelings so abstractedly represented as occupying 
time alone are provisional objects only, and never are 
represented without the proviso tacitly made that 
they exist in space as well as in time. I do not admit 
Hume’s postulate, that whatever we can imagine to 
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exist separately can possibly really exist sepai’ately. partl 
Whatever we imaguie to exist separately does actu- ^ 
ally exist separately in the way in which we imagine Timeand’space 

.1 --n . aspureotjeots. 

it; now we imagme time to be provisionally separate 
from space ; it is therefore provisionally separate fr’om 
space; I do not grant that because we can provision- 
ally separate them, they can exist actually separate. 

This postulate rests on the theory of two substances, 
of the object and its evidence in the mind, which I 
renounce. My imagining two things separate is taken 
for evidence of their being possibly separate in a 
world of absolute existences. No. My imagining 
two things separate is their being separate, so far as 
I can and do imagine them to be so. And this I 
admit to be the case with time and space, namely, 
that I can represent time to myself in a provisional 
image independent of space, space in a provisional 
image independent of time except the time occupied 
in representing it, and feeling in a provisional image 
independent of either or both, except the time occu- 
pied in representing it; consequently, that the pro- 
visional image of space includes, as its provisionally 
present elements, time and feeling ; but that time 
may be represented in a pro'sdsional image of which 
feeling is a provisional element, but space only a pro- 
visional accompaniment. Feelings in time are never 
presented or represented separate from the provisional 
accompaniment of space; though this may be owing 
to their constant association by the simultaneous ex- 
ercise of the different senses, or to some laws of nature 
which are the objective aspect of that association^ 
Consciousness has two formal modes, time and space, 
different but msepai'able ’and simultaneous; the t'wo 
senses which reveal space, sight and touch, exist 
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Tabt l simultaneously mth those which reveal time by itself; 
hence their inseparability in any way except provi- 
Timelnlspaoe sionally; and hence the diflPerence in the modes of 
as pure objects, j^omiection between them, namely, that in aU time 

there is involved space as its accompaniment, in all 
space there is involved time as its, element. 

Now as to the necessity of time and space, it is 
not said that they are necessary per se, or objectively, 
but that they are necessary to our consciousness, or 
subjectively. Universality, or presence in all objects 
•without excej>tion, is necessity subjectively, or in 
consciousness; they are two sides or aspects of the 
same phenomenon. Necessity, if used in an objective 
sense, can only be a conditioned necessity; for in- 
stance, if it rains, the earth ■will be wet ; the earth 
■will not necessarily be wet miless on the supposition 
that it rains. So in time and space objectively, if I 
say, all existence is necessarily existence in time and 
space, you directly ask me why? that is, under what 
condition I assert that it is so. Now universality 
cannot have an objective condition, for then it would 
not be universality. There is then no objective con- 
dition of this universal fact ; and its necessity consists 
only in the knowledge of the fact, that is, it is its 
subjective aspect. 

It is sometimes held that time and space are 
merely generalisations from experience. AU abstract 
and general cognitions maybe generalised from expe- 
rience, and as those of time and space are general 
and abstract in the highest degree, they also may be 
generalised in the same way. But this property, 
which they possess in common with other general 
and abstract cognitions, does not prove that they do 
not possess other properties which are peculiar to 
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themselves, and which distinguish them from others. pakt i. 
And in point of fact they do possess such a property, ' 

namely, .that they alone of all abstract and general Timeaaid'spaco 
cognitions cannot be annihilated in or banished from 
thought. It may. be said that, after all, this is only 
apparently impossible because it never is so ; and that 
the fact of its never being so, however strict that 
never may be, however much we may try to banish 
them and fail, is after all only an empirical impossi- 
bility; that it rests on a fact in the constitution of 
the universe which might be otherwise ; that in short 
in. order to show necessity we must do more than 
show empirical, contingent; universality ; we must 
show the cause of that universality. But this is to 
take necessity in an objective sense, whereas I am 
arguing for it in a subjective sense, that is, as con- 
sisting not in being the cause of universality, but in 
being the subjective aspect of universality itself. A 
cause of universality is a contradictory notion, for 
universality, ex vi termini, must include its cause, 
which is absurd. But universality may be perceived, 
or imagmed, or assumed, and in any of these ways it 
is subjective, and as such called necessity. 

That the ultimate standard of any truth is the in- 
conceivability of its negative has been conclusively 
shown, in my opinion, by Mr. Herbert Spencer, in his 
Principles of Psychology, Part i. § 6, 7. • Objects are 
only given to us in consciousness, and what we can- 
not avoid being conscious of we call necessary. 

Whatever this world of existence may be or include 
besides, we have a starting-point for our knowledge 
of it, namely, the cognitions of time and space as the 
formal element m which all feeling exists ; we know 
it only as the object of our consciousness, and we ai'e 
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paeti. unable to present or represent any object or any 
■ feeling to our consciousness Except under these forms. 
TimeandSpace In other words, time and space are necessary not be- 
as pure objects, know the causes which produce them, not 

because they depend on an innate or supersensual 
constitution of the mind or soul, but solely because 
their negation is inconceivable. It is the moment of 
consciousness which is decisive for itself and while it 
lasts. The effort to escape from these forms of con- 
sciousness is convincing to any man of their, necessity 
to him at that moment at any rate. Every such 
effort only rivets them faster, for it supplies an in- 
stance of doing against your will the very thing 
which you labour not to do. You are trying to 
miss a mark which you ai’e under an absolute com-- 
pulsion to hit. So long as this is the case, so long 
must the marksman regard his mark as necessary. 
The view here taken rests on no theory of the ob- 
jective constitution of the mind. Every theory 
which regards the mind and its forms of thought as 
objective existences, cannot attribute necessity, in 
the present sense, to either of them as such. The 
argument for the necessity of time and space can 
j receive no support from any such theory ; and on the 

other hand it cannot be weakened by any such theory, 
by any explanation relating to their origin or condi- 
tions of existence, such as will be found in the fol- 
lowing chapter. What time and space as cognitions, 
or as forms of feeling, are, is a question to be kept 
■ entirely distinct from the question as to how we, or 
minds involved in bodies, come by them. Their 
nature, value, and importance to consciousness alone, 
are distinct fr’om their history. 

It is quite true that this subjective necessity is an 
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empirical fact, and it may appear to some that all pabtl 
cognitions which come fi.’om experience, that is, all 
empirical facts, are matters of fact only, and never TimeWspace 
contain in themselves necessily or a cognition that 
they must he as they are, as well as that they are so; 
and that therefore this subjective necessity is one in 
appearance only. But the appearance is in this case 
the reality. It is not an inference from the pheno- 
menon, but an inseparable aspect of the phenome-. 
non itself. It is to the empirical evidence of the 
necessity of time and space that appeal is made, to 
the fact in every one’s experience that time and space 
are irremovable from consciousness, either in imagina- 
tion or actual inspection of objects. Let any one. try 
to think at all, and all his thoughts will presuppose 
them ; or starting intentionally from within them he 
ivill find himself imable to ti’anscend or go beyond 
them. The negation of eveiy other object is con- 
ceivable, only not of these ; for what is negation 
itself but the removing an object in imagination out 
of time and space? Consciousness is feeling in the 
forms of time and space. 

Taking now time and space as sepai’ate objects, 
in which the material element is provisionally pre- 
sent, the following definitions of them, or analyses of 
them in their first intention, arise; part of which de- 
finitions has been proved by what has already been 
said, and part remains still to be proved in what 
follows. Time and Space as such objects are called 
the pm’e object. 

Time. Time has one dimension — ^length. It is 
infinitely divisible in thought; it is infinitely exiten- 
sible in thought. It admits of no miniTmiTn in divi- 
sion, and of no maximum in extension. For these 
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pakt l reasons it contains every tiling : nothing is short 
CH IL ' o 

^ enough to slip tlu’ough it, nothing long enough to 

TimemdSpace outi'un it. It is oue iu uatui’e, for all its parts are 

AS pure objects. , •T’l f» tt •• "Ti/* *1 i_ 

still time. It IS mcompressible, lor no smgle part 
can he annihilated. 

Space. Space has thi’ee dimensions, — length, 
breadth, and depth. It is mfinitel)’ divisible in 
thought; it is infinitely extensible in thought. It 
admits of no mim‘m777r> in division, and of no maxi- 
mum in extension. For these reasons it contains 
eveiy thing; nothing is small enough to slip through 
it, nothins: is ^reat enou 2 rh to outstand it. It is one 
in nature, for all its parts are still space. Ir is in- 
compressible, for no single part can be annihilated. 

We thus obtain such a datiun as is required by 
Mr. Spencer in his Principles of Psychology, Part i. 
chap. I, 2. as the beginning of aU philosophy ; a 
datum ^thin the limits of consciousness, a belief or 
a cognition. The chai’acteristic. or second intention, 
of such a datum, namely, that it must be an imme- 
diate ineradicable belief, does not give the datum 
/ itself iu its first intention, does not tell us what the 

datum is. Belief is no datum, but the characteristic 

/ 

of certain classes of data. Feeliuo-, the material ele- 
ment in consciousness, though a necessary and uni- 
versal element, and ineradicably "certain, ofiers no 
criterion for distinguishing one phenomenon li’om 
another, for it is the same in all phenomena alike; it 
is impossible to say ickat it is in its fii’st intention. 
Time and space alone unite the properties of being 
immediately and ineradicably certain, of being uni- 
versally present in all phenomena, of being knowable 
in their first intention and defined as what they ai’e, 
and of being in nature the same, in all objects however 
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difterent. They thus become the common basis or .i’auti. 

Oh, il. 

bond of union between all other comiitions, and as such ~ * 

° ’ § 15 . 

Timo iimlSpnoo 

. ^ . 1 M 1 <* 1 • nspuroobjoota. 

Ihe importance to philosophj^ ot having some 
necessaiy truth as its corner-stone, — ^^vhether umatc 
or connate is indilferent, so long as it is nccessaiy, — 
consists in this, but -without such a truth there would 
be no criterion of reasoning, phenomena of prescnta- 
tive perception would alone be true, and no intereuce 
from them would be valid; all reasoning would be 
hypothetical and tentative, and entered on, as the 
Sceptics said, that is, Avithout entertaining 

an opinion as to its truth, but only as to its utility or 
its convenience. Scepticism Avould in that case be 
the only philosophy possible; and the only solution 
of problems the unphilosophical one of Solvitur am- 
bulando. If noAV there Averc no such necessary truth 
discoA>'erable, the only philosophical course, hoAvever 
much agahist the grain, Avould clearly be to admit the 
fact, and to Iwe and reason under protest, 
as the Sceptics said. It Avould be impossible in that 
case to reject the argument of the Sceptics as to our 
ignorance of anj^ criterion of truth ; for, according to 
that Avell-knoAvn argument, a criterion is requisite 
before Ave can prove anything, and proof is requisite 
before Ave can admit a criterion. Sextus Einp. Pyrrh. 

Hyp. lib. II. cap. 3, 4. It is clear that reasoning goes 
on equally under both suppositions, the Sceptics rea- 
son equally Avith those Avho hold the doctrine of ne- 
cessaiy truth ; but the nature and therefore the value 
of this process of reasoning is the point iu question. 

Only if reasoning contains a nccessaiy element can it 
be distinguished from other processes of Avhich avc 
are conscious, for only then can it contain truth. 


the stai'tmg-point and corner-stone of philosophy. 
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pabtl Without such an element, the process of reasoning 
contains no more truth than the process of waUdng 
Emeandspace 01’ of eating. With such an element, it is the process 
as pore objects. acquh’ing ti’ue and systematic knowledge. All 

men reason; the question is, what is the nature of 
that process which aU alike j)erform, and of the re- 
sults which all alike reach. It will be my endeavour 
to show, and to show by analysis, that this process 
and its results, whatever they may be, do as a fact 
contain a necessary element, and the same necessary 
element which is contained in the process of presen- 
tative perception and in the simplest instances of con- 
sciousness. jN^o one, not even the Sceptic, doubts 
the reality of a phenomenon, while it is a phenome- 
non. The Sceptic doubts not its reality but its truth ; 
he doubts that its nature can be discovered, because 
he doubts that its natui’e is perceived. But its natm’e 
is perceived; in every phenomenon is perceived its 
formal and its material element; and the same formal 
element is perceived in every phenomenon, naniely, 
its time and its space. The criterion and its proof, 
instead of moving in a vicious circle, coincide; instead 
} of presupposing each other as a condition, they are 

given at once in one cognition; both characters are 
borne at once both by time and by space. ITeither 
. the formal nor the material element need any demon- 
stration, for they together constitute the phenomenon. 
But the formal element, as being the same in all phe- 
nomena, is the som’ce of their truth, the starting- 
point of all demonstration. The criterion therefore, 
which the Sceptics require to be proved, is as certain 
as the phenomena to which it is to be applied, and 
about which the Sceptics do not doubt. See Sextus 
Emp. Pyn’h. Hyp. lib. n. caj). 9. u lari ri 
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§ 16 . The most important feature in time and pabt i. 
space is their divisibility without residuum, or their ‘ 

exhaustive divisibility. It will be seen in the second The exhaustive 
Part that on this property depends the whole of logic tSS^Me. 
and the postulates. Divisions are introduced into 
pure continuous time and space by the material ele- 
ment in cognition ; where one sensation ends, another 
begins ; where one colour for instance ends, or where 
one sound ends, another begins; and in emotions; 
when we cease to be affected by one feeling, we 
begin to be affected by another. There is nothing 
intei*mediate between the two sensations or feelmgs. 

Wherever we are conscious of a difference in feeling, 
whether it is between colours on a surface, or between 
feeling resistance to touch and ceasing to feel .it, or 
between the presence and absence of any feeling, 
there time and space ai’e divided. Now between two 
such states of consciousness we are accustomed to 
speak as if a line of division existed, or as if a point 
of time intervened, which lines or points were them- 
selves portions of space or of time. By using this 
language we render ourselves liable to one of two 
opposite errors, and lay ourselves open to one of two 
opposite objections. Either this line in space and 
this point in time are conceived as occupying space 
and time, and then they become themselves subject 
to be divided again, in conformity to Aristotle’s prin- 
ciple, Nat. Ausc. lib. vi. cap. i. § j. ncny 
rov sis. as) and then we have only added to the 

portions of time and space which need to be divided, 
and have not really divided them at aU; or the Ime is 
conceived as length without breadth, and the point is 
conceived as containing no quantity of time, and both 
thus become mneal, inasmuch as they ai*e inconceiv- 
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Pabt l able as separate objects of consciousness. If we choose 
to adopt the terms point, line, surface, as divisions of 
The^SjistiTe space, and the term point, or present moment, as a 
<b.vision of time, we must bear in mind, while we do 
so, that these terms are names not of objects but of 
operations, of events, the result of which they ex- 
press; that they have no separate existence, but are 
modes of representing the fact of a division in con- 
sciousness; the instantaneous change in tlie current 
of om’ consciousness, and of which we are conscious, 
is rendered plain to us under the figure of a visual 
fine or point of demarcation, — a line or point which 
cannot be an object of consciousness, except the two 
objects which it divides are present in consciousness, 
when it exists as a modification, part, or element, of 
that whole divided object. 

Space, metaphyacaily considered, has nothing to 
do with the geometrical abstractions of points, lines, 
and surfaces. As these terms are used in geometry 
they are abstractions, or qualities on which the at- 
tention is fixed to the exclusion of other qualities 
which are equally essential to the nature of the ob- 
ject common to both. ’A point has no parts and no 
magnitude,’ that is, we attend to its position alone. 
*A fine is length without breadth,’ that is, we at- 
tend to its length alone. * A sm^face has length and 
breadth alone,’ that is, we abstract fi’om its depth. 
These are concepts, or, as I prefer to call them at 
present, provisional images, of objects of perception, 
formed by abstraction for certain scientific purposes. 
If now we speak of space being divided by points, 
lines, and sur&ces, meaning such abstractions as just 
described, we lay ourselves open to misunderstand- 
ing, either as if we asserted space to be divided by 
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objects which, as having no separate objective exist- pabti. 
ence, but being abstractions formed . for the con- ' 

venience of geometers, are imreal; or as if we took The exhaustive 
actual empincally laiown portions or space, wiiicn time and space, 
are themselves liable to di'^ion, such as actually 
visible points, lines, and surfaces with some depth, 
as the means of dividing space without a residuum. 

But metaphysical divisions are real objects ; never- 
theless not separable from the objects, or the two 
parts of the object, which they divide, but are as 
inseparable in consciousness from the divided object 
as the material* and formal elements themselves are. 
Mathematically points, lines, and surfaces are treated 
by themselves as provisional images ; but metaphysi- 
cally no division exists, even in thought, apart from 
the objects or object divided by it. How then comes 
mathematiC' to be able to treat the divisions apart? 

It is because it starts, not from the metaphysical 
divisions, but from visual or tangible lines or divi- 
sions; or supposing it to start from the metaphysi- 
cal divisions, it begins by imagining these, the points, 
lines, and surfaces, to be separate emiurical objects, 
and then abstracts from them respectively length, 
breadth, and depth, still treating them as separate 
but provisional objects ; for this is the special pur- . 
pose which mathematic has in view, namely, to as- 
certain the possible modes of dividing pure space and 
time, and the relations and laws of relation of their 
parts or quanta. Not only in its method, which is 
abstraction from assumed empirical objects, but .also 
in its purpose or scope, mathematic is a special and 
conditioned science, in the same sense, though not in 
the same degree, as other special sciences are, as 
political economy for instance. Metaphysic points 
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pabtl out what this condition is, namely, that the divi- 
sions, points, lines, and surfaces, are hypbstasised by 
Theelhaistive mathematic, that is, made into or treated as if they 
tiSSSaS. were - empirical objects, from which abstraction of 
length, breadth, and depth could be made. The di- 
visions in mathematic and metaphysic are the s^e 
ultimately ; that is, are inseparable from the objects 
which they divide ; but the difference is, that, while 
in metaphysic they bear this character all along, from 
beginning to end of its .procedure (for the scope of 
metaphysic is to examine what they really are), in 
mathematic they reach it only by abstraction of pro- 
perties which have been attributed to them by mathe- 
matic itself for its own purposes ; mathematic first 
imagines that its divisions have a separate, empirical 
existence, and then abstracts from them portions or 
elements of this existence ; it first makes them con- 
crete, and then makes them abstract, in order to in- 
vestigate how space and time may be divided, and 
the relations which its divided parts bear to each 
other. 

Space metaphysically considered is not divided by 
points, lines, and surfaces at all, understand the terms 
as we will, either as geometrical abstractions, or as 
empirical visible or tangible objects. When two sen- 
sations limit each other in consciousness, when we 
are conscious of a change in sensation, space is al- 
ready divided ; and if a line of demarcation is per- 
ceived, it is as the result of the process and not as 
the condition of it; that is, the objects on both sides 
of the demarcation are perceived before the demarca- 
tion itself. The same is the case with sensations in 
time. The change from one . sensation to another is 
instantaneous, and the moment in which it takes 
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place is empirically indivisible. Even vrhen there is 
a series of changes, each so slight that we cannot 
name, can hardly even perceive it, even then the 
moment when we do perceive each change in the 
series is indivisible. There is no time occupied in 
the passage, for we are conscious all the time, and 
are conscious of none. Hence the division is ex- 
haustive, without residuum. Time is bisected in a 
moment, no time elapsing between the two segments. 
The indivisibility of the moment of division, change, 
or transition, in consciousness, is the fact which con- 
‘stitutes or necessitates the indivisibility of the point 
or line of demarcation in objects, considered as such, 
both in time and space. We have nothing to do 
with the points, lines, and . surfaces of geometry, and 
are clear of all such controversies as whether these 
are portions of space or not ; whether solids consist 
of, or are divisible into, or are formed by the motion 
of surfaces ; whether surfaces hold similar relations 
to lines, and lines to points ; and whether points, 
lines, and surfaces exist really as they are geometri- 
cally conceived to exist ; and clear also of the cor- 
responding questions about time, such as whether 
time is composed of present moments, ret' and 
how long such a present moment is to be conceived 
. to last. It is enough for the metaphysician, that 
experience shows that, by means of the material ele- 
ment in consciousness, divisions are introduced into 
time and space, divisions which occupy no portion of 
time and space, except as belonging to the portions 
which they divide, and which therefore cannot be 
again divided. These divisions are not objects by 
themselves, either empirical or provisional ; they are 
not portions of time and space ; they cannot be pre- 

K 


Paet L 

ch. n. 


§ 16 . 

The exhaustive 
divisibility of 
time and space. 
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PiBTL sented to consciousness alone, apart from tiie sen- 

Ch, IL . • • 

— sations of -svliicli they are divisions ; but they inhere 
aie^hanstiTe in sensatious; they are dividings not divisions, modes 
of sensation, acts of consciousness, Tvhich do not be- 
come independent objects because Tve afterwards ex- 
press them by empirical extended signs, as lines and 
points. Did these acts occupy an empirical moment 
of time, we should be conscious of them during the 
transition; but this is not the case; we are conscious 
only of the change when it has happened, and when 
the terminus a quo and the terminus ad quern are 
visible at once. Empirically speaking and with re- 
ference to the Tninima of consciousness in time and 
space, it is true to say j3sj3ao/«sy ou ^ccotl^or for as an 
empirical moment of time the moment of transit is 
indivisible. 

The moment that we fix our attention on the 
division itself, that moment we erect it into an object, 
and must conceive or imagine it as occupying time 
and space, and not merely as dividing them; but this 
need not, and cannot, be as occupying time and space 
by itself, but together with the feelings on each side 
of it, between which it is the limit. This is a second 
step; we have the division completed before we need 
to take this step, and we need to take the step at all 
only in the interest of the geometer or mathematician 
or logician, not in that of the metaphysician until he 
becomes a logician. The consideration of divisions 
as instrumenta divisionis of time and space, as objects 
expressed by points, lines, and surfaces, belongs to 
the mathematician; that of time and space themselves 
and their division in consciousness, apart from th® 
mode in which that division is expressed, is the busi- 
ness of the metaphysician. 
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■ When Aristotle says, Every continuous quantity, 
whether of time, space, or motion, is divisible into ^ 
portions which are again divisible into other portions. The exhaustive 
md so on for ever, he assumes the fact of divisibility time and space, 
without a residuum in the sense in which it is here 


intended; by the division of a continuous quantity he 
means its division into two or more portions which 
are exhaustive of the whole, without waste, so to 
speak, in the section. This divisibility arises from 
the changes in sensation, in the objects of perception, 
time and space being united with a material element 
in cognition ; and its being done without waste or 
residuum is due to no other cause than this, that the 
change of which we are conscious from one sensation 
to another occupies not two moments of conscious- 
ness, but one, a moment, as we call it, empirically indi- 
visible, no moment intervening between the two sen- 
sations which is occupied by neither of them. It is 
true that there may appear to intervene a mixture of 
two sensations; but this is in cases where we see less 
instead of more clearly. And then the mixed sensa- 
tion is to be itself again distinguished from its two 
simple sensations, so that there will be two moments 
of change and transition instead of one, and three 
objects divided from each other instead of two. If 
blue and yellow run into each other on a coloured 
surface, the green which appears between them may 
occupy space, but there will be three portions of space 
to be distinguished instead of two; we gain nothing 
by removing the question a step farther. The point 
to be observed is, that there is no intermediate space, 
which is neither blue nor yellow nor green. This 
fact in consciousness I name the divisibility of time 
and space exhaustively, or without a residuum. 
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PabtL 
ch. n. 

§ 17 . 

The infinity of 
time and 5X>ace. 


§ 17. It remaids to consider tlie infinity of time 
and space. Infinity no less than necessity wlien pre- 
dicated of time and space is a relative term, that is, 
applicable to consciousness only, or to objects in rela- 
tion to a Subject. Those two objects, iu or under 
which we perceive all other objects, are themselves 
objects of consciousness and have no absolute cha- 
racter. As such objects they are infinite, that is, 
they cannot be transcended b}'' coi^ciousness, but 
must always be before the miud when it is conscious. 
Consequently they cannot be seen or thought of as 
complete wholes. It is this chai’acter of time and 
space which is marked by the word Infinite. 

Aristotle, who seems to have tried to eliminate 
the infinite, to firom philosophy as far as he 

could, is yet constrained to admit that it leads to con- 
tradictions to deny the infiioite in all senses of the 
term. In the Is at. Ausc. book m. ch. 6, he says: 
"Or; 0 * si' \aTiv d-^zisoy uTr/JJg uouvutu gv^- 

^utvstj o^.oy* Tou rs yao ysovov zarat rig af/Ji tcai rs- 
/.tvrf;, Kcci ra ihzyzQri oh 'oiuiazrd zlg yijzyz&r,, xai ccsi^iiog 
ovK ZGTcct aVs;5oj. "Oray os oiasia^zvay ovrag f&jjosrssa/j 
(pufy'/iTui hor/^ZG^uij oiai7r,rov osT, xa) ojjXoy on crag (Jch 
sGTij crag o’ ou. The umpire which he needs he finds 
in his ruling distinction of ^hycc[//ig and s’jtzXz'/^zicc. But 
this is vague to modem minds, and requires interpre- 
tation; and moreover Aristotle does not follow it to 
the full extent of its guiding power, for he will not 
allow an dcrzisov xurd crfOG^zGiv in space to exist even 
c’jyd'^zi. But it is a weighty support to the view 
taken in this Essay, that the infinity of time and that 
of space, fisysS;?, in some sense, is placed by Aristotle 
among the facts to be explained by any true theory 
of these matters. 
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But even against the relative infinity which is pabt i. 
here maintained as appertaining to time and space ' 

there are arguments brought forward, apparently con- The infinity of 

_ . ° 1 • 1 n . 1 1 , ,1 • time and space.' 

elusive, arguments which brmg us back to the posi- 
tion of Aristotle in search of an umphre, for they seem 
to show that the conception of an infinite in any sense 
is an impossible one, that is, that it involves contra- 
dictions j and consequently that we can think neither 
of time nor of space nor of any other nameable object 
whatever as infinite. 

The relative infinity here maintained has two 
modes in space and two in time; that is, time is infi- 
nite in extension, zara cr^oo'^go'/y, and in division, zara 
and space the same; in other words, time 
and space cannot be dmded so far that they are not 
divisible farther, nor extended so far that they are 
not extensible farther; and must be so represented 
in thought. Now it is these assertions which are on 
the other side alleged to contain, implicitly, contra- 
dictions; and since it is asserted at the same time 
that the opposite view to this, the view namely that 
time and space are finite, that is, that in division and 
extension a point can be reached beyond which we 
can neither divide nor extend farther, is also one 
which involves contradictions ; and that, since by the 
logical laws of contradiction and excluded middle 
one of these views must be false, and the other, its 
contradictory, must be true, while both as involving 
contradictions can be shown, as is alleged, to be false, 
the mind in its consciousness is thrown into contra- 
dictions with itself from which there is apparently no 
escape. But it is the business of philosophy to recon- 
cile apparent contradictions, not to acquiesce in them. 
Contradictions unsolved are the stronghold of scepti- 
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Pahti. cism, and that class of contradictions now under dis- 
— •* ciission was the stronghold of the philosophical, sect- 

SnoSdapL°e ^ceptics in Greece, contradictions which were not 
solved but overridden by Neo-Platonism. Kant at- 
tempted their solution in the Antinomies of Pure 
Reason; and Hegel took them up and incorporated 
them in his logical system, which renders his system 
the most profound and complete system of Ontology 
which has ever been proposed; but it is unsatisfac- 
tory, not because it incorporates and therefore solves 
these contradictions, but because it does so only by 
recourse to Ontology. He maintains that Contradip- 
tion is the ultimate -essence and the ultimate law of 
all things, of the universe and all its parts from the' 
greatest to the least, thus bringing all things indeed 
to the same level, but not by bringing the contradic- 
tory up to the level of the non-contradictory, but by 
bringing the non-contradictory down to the level of 
the contradictory; and this is only possible by trans- 
forming logical and relative notions into absolute 
entities, that is, by making the assumption that me- 
taphysic is a science of the Absolute, that is, an 
Ontology. Ontology is like an attempt to leap off 
from one's own shadow; it attempts to predicate a 
second intention of the Sum of things as such ; as if 
the Sum of things could, as such, be related to any- 
thing else in consciousness, and as if it must not 
always be related to consciousness itself; reflect on 
this relation, of the Sum of things to consciousness, 
and then that consciousness is included in the Sum of 
things, and the .consciousness which reflects on both 
together takes the place of that consciousness now 
included in the Sum of things ; repeat the process for 
ever, and nothing further comes out of it, never is an 
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Absolute reached, or a Sum of things represented not 
as an object of consciousness; a fortiori therefore the ’ 

Sum of things cannot have a second intention out of Theil^tyof 
consciousness ; any second intention which it can have 
must be an aspect, or a differentiation, of itself in con- 
sciousness. I argue therefore that, if the universe is 
in its essence, or in one of its aspects, a contradiction, 
this is either to rend.er. it unintelligible, taken as a 
metaphysical explanation; or else it is to be taken as 
an ontological, explanation,’ and then it rests on a mis- 
conception of what is possible. Consequently we can 
neither rest in contradictions remaining unsolved, nor 
acquiesce m Hegel’s solution of them. 

The mode, in which I propose to solve the appa- 
rent contradictions involved in the infinity and the 
finity of time and space, is to show first, that their 
infinity does not involve contradictions, and secondly, 
that this infinity is not contradictory to their finity, 
though there is a sense in which their finity is true ; 
but that their finity and infinity are not predicated of 
them secundum idem, or from the same point of view. 

How to instance in the extensibility of space, one of 
the four modes of infinity mentioned above, which I 
■take as an example fairly representative of the other 
three, and as involving the rest in its fate. Mr. 

Mansel quotes from Werenfels such a proof as is men- 
tioned above . of the non-infinity of space in the notes 
to his Bampton Lectures for 1858. Lect. 2 . note 15. 
p. 301. 3d edit. 

Videtis hanc lineam Constituamus 

earn esse infinitam, et ultra terminos b et c in infini- 
tum protendi. Dividatur hsBC linea in puncto a. 
Manifestum est has partes inter se esse sequales ; quia 
utraque mcipit in puncto a, et protenditur in infini- 
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pauti. turn. Nunc te, Diedale, rogo; hae duae partes srnit- 
— ^ ne finitae an infinitae? D. FinitEe. Ph. Ita ex duobus 
The infinity of finitis componeretiu* infinitum; quod repuffnat. D 

time and space, t-,. -r n • 

l^ateor errorem. Infinitas sunt. Ph. Jam in Scyl- 
lamincidis: ita partes essent OBquales toti; infinitiun 
enim infinito aaquale est. Praeterea vides utramque 
partem in puncto a terminari; non igitur finibus et 
terminis caret. 

The argument proceeds farther, but rests always 
on the same prmcij)les which are here involved; and 
as I am not going to allege either the objection sup- 
posed by Werenfels, nor with Spinoza and Clarke 
that infinite quantity is not composed of parts, ‘at 
least as an escape from this reasoning, I need not 
quote the rest of the passage. I agi’ee with the re- 
mark quoted in the same note from Clarke, that infi- 
nites ai’e not equals; and for the answer to this rea- 
soning I look to the distinction between voluntary 
and involuntary modes of consciousness, which I hold 
to be the ground of the distinction between conceiv- 
ing and imagining, a concept "being an imagination 
or a perception seized and limited by volition^ as will 
be more fully di’awn out in a following chapter. 

Aiatr/irov h7. I find- that umpii’e in the distinc- 
tion between voluntary and involuntary, logical and 
intuitive, processes, between perception, representa- 
tion, imagination, and these limited by volition. The 
strength of the argument quoted above lies in a covert 
passing over from one mode to the other, in substi- 
tuting a definition for an intuition and in substituting 
a wrong definition, or in including in the object de- 
fined what was not included in it as perceived. What 
is the meaning of Infinity as maintained above in this 
Essay? It is, that space, in this case the line be, 
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cannot be so far extended in either direction as to be pa»t i. 
incapable of further extension. A fortiori, its limit 
cannot be assigned. ■ But an assigned limit is requi- The infinity of 
site in order 'to compare it, as to its length, with 
another hne, or to compare the two lines ab, ac, toge- 
ther, and to assert, Manifestum est has partes inter 
se esse aequales. . They are not known as equals 
until a limit has been assigned to them, besides the 
common limit in the point a. This assumption of 
equality therefore violates the hypothesis, Ultra ter- 
minos b et c in infinitum protendi. But it may be 
said. Are not two infinites equal though we do not 
know their limits? I answer that they are not, until 
the objects to which the name is applied in each in- 
stance are compared. Thus there is substituted for 
the object of perception n^ed infinite, that is, an 
object of which we can never see the whole, a defined 
object, of which, ’solely because it is defined, we are 
supposed to see the whole. The objects, the two 
lines extended from the point a, are not equal, but 
they have one property in common, that of being 
greater than we can present to ourselves in conscious- 
ness; they are equal not qu^tenus objects, but qu^- 
tenus infinite ; their infinity is equal, not their length ; 
but the question is not about the length of their in- 
finity, but about the infinity of them length ; and 
about this, whether it exists at all. The definition 
of both from the same point of view, the logical cate- 
gory or genus under which they fall, that of infi- 
nites, is the same; but the objects are not the same, 
nor is their extent the same. If the matter of the 
comparison, instead of being the same, as two lines or 
two spaces, had been different, as for instance a line 
of time and a line of space, or a line and a surfa^, or 
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was arguing, defined the infinite, ro aVe/g'oy, as that parti. 
oS hri. He himself, starting from the con- ‘ 

temptation of the infinite haigsfftv^ defines it as The infinity of 
that oS otet rt hri. But though neither deifini- 
tion is adequate or correct taken alone, yet taken 
together they * are applicable to both modes of the 
infinite in time, and to both in space. Thus the true 
definition of the infinite is Quod nihil ultra se habet 
prseter se ipsum. Time is never limited except by 
time ; space never except by space ; but both are 
limited by themselves always. Thus Hegel says, 

Logik, Book i. Abschnitt i. p. 136, Werke, vol. 3. 

Darin selbst, dass etwas als Schranke bestimmt ist, 
dariiber bereits hinausgegangen ist. • That is, aU limi- 
tation involves an outside as well as an inside. This 
fact is nothing else but the fact of the infinity of 
intuition or imagination in time and space. 

The problem of the infinity of time and space has 
been thrown into a complete shape in our days by 
Sir W. Hamilton and Mr. Manselj and it must be 
remembered that prudens quaestio dimidium scientise 
est. The question is not simply. Is there an infinite 
in time and space or is there not ? But, it is : The 
infinite is impossible, therefor© its contradictory only 
exists, namely the finite ; yet the finite is impossible, 
therefore its contradictory only exists, namely the . 
infinite ; reconcile these reverberated contradictions. 

The way which has been taken here seems to offer a 
satisfactory solution of this problem, for it has shown 
on the one hand, that there is not only negative but 
positive ground for affirming the infinite in one sense ; 
and not only negative but positive ground for affirm- 
ing the finite in another, sense ; and on the other 
hand, that the infinite in the. sense in which it is af- 
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firmed is not open lo the charge of inYolving contra- 
dictions (for the infinite is not a concept but a per- 
cept), and thus necessitating the substitution of the 
finite : and that the finite also in the sense in Trhich 
it is affirmed is equally secure from the same charge, 
and thus necessitating the substitution* of the infinite. 
In other words, it has been shoAvn that the finite 
and the infinite ai-e not contradictories, but products 
of consciousness in two separate parts of its domain 
or in nvo separate functions. 

But now, if it is admitted that the apparent con- 
tradiction, involred first in each ^*iew taken separately, 
and secondly and consequentlv in the two views taken 
together, has been dissolved, and that time and space 
are shown to be in . one sense finite, and in another 
infinite, a further question arises, which is this : Of 
the two atnibutes finite and infinite, resnnsr each on 
its own ground and predicated n-om its own point of 
view, which is the most essential, the most firnda- 
mental expressing best the nature of rime and space: 
or, what comes to the same thing, which point of 
view is the most commanding, which is that to which 
the other is subordinate? There can be but one 


answer. It is that point ofiview which keeps equally 
in sight both object and subject. Time and space 
when thev are treated as objects only, their subjec- 
tive character hems’ lost sight oi &r the moment, 
when they are considered as having already become 
objects of consciousness, are then regarded as finite. 
The point of "view firom which they are called fimte, 
is that mom which they are regarded as objects of 
cognition onlv. That mom which thev are called 


infinite is one mom which the moment of their passing 
into consciousness is seized and fixed on, in which 
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their relation to consciousness in the very act of our , 
being: conscious of them is weighed and described. 

This point of view therefore, which keeps their sub- The infinity oi 
jective and objective character equally in sight, is that 
which is decisive of their ultimate or innermost cha- 
racter, and that to which the other point of view is 
subordinate. The finite character of tune and-* space 
is subordinate to their infinite character. 

Subordinate not contradictory, since the two cha- 
racters are not predicated from the same point of view, 
as has been shown. The natmre of our consciousness 
in presence of objects compels us to think of time and 
space as limited by nothing but themselves, and as 
always limited by themselves. Our incapacily to 
exhaust them is their infinity. But eveiy step we 
make towards exhausting them is a limitation, all 
that we can distinctly include .within our ken is finite. 

Nor is there any contradiction here to what has been 
said above, that the limitation of the degree of our 
power is the cause why we cannot present them to 
our conception as infinite. To conceive them as in- 
finite would involve a contradiction. But though 
this cannot be done, yet it will be seen in the last , 
chapter of this Essay, that we can imagine or repre- 
sent it as done, represent it as an actual conception. 

There will then arise, not a conception of the infinite, 
but a conception of such a conception, a represented 
conception; and such represented, or anticipated, con- 
ceptions of the infinite are called Ideas. 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE COGNITIONS OF TDIE ^VND SPACE, 
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Plaro. 

ca^m. § ®ere we leave that centi-al point of view which 
embraces at once subject and object, and pass over 
objective kingdom, that of objects as such 
and their connections between themselves. "We 
make abstraction of the principium cognoscendi, and 
consider only the principium existendi. Cognitions 
themselves are existences, for they are objects; the 
evidence of their existence is our consciousness. If 
what has been said in the preceding chapter of the 
nature and value of the two cognitions, time and 
space, as the staiting-point of all philosophical ana- 
lysis, and the ens unum in multis in aU cognitions, is 
admitted, it is of secondary importance what theory 
is held as to their origin in the mind. 

The objective kingdom is the kingdom of empiri- 
cal, that is, complete objects, as opposed to elements 
of objects, or members of anal5'sis of objects, which 
have become objects only in conjunction with each 
other. Such, elements of objects can never be re- 
garded as causes or the cause of the objects of which 
they are elements ; for in the iirst place all the ele- 
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ments of the object give and receive meaning and 
existence from each other first in combination, and 
in this same combination the object also which they 
compose first exists ; the object and its elements are 
simultaneous in existence, and not one precedent, the 
other subsequent; and in. the second place, were the 
elements regarded as existiag first and separately, a 
further cause would have to be sought, a cause of 
their being brought into conjunction in the object. 
All causation, all history, must accordingly be dis- 
tiuguished from metaphysical analysis, and must be 
conceived as obtaining between empirical or complete 
objects, considered as former and latter in point of 
time. 

The result of the analysis in the preceding chapter 
was, that every instance of consciousness contained 
two elements, formal and material, that is, some par- 
ticular feeling in some particular time and some par- 
ticular space; which is equivalent to saying, that 
every object of consciousness contained two elements, 
formal and material, that is, some particular quality 
in some particular time and some particular space; 
for that which is feeling from the subjective point of 
view is quality from the objective. The elements in 
every cognition are time, space, and feeling, and in 
every object are time, space, and quality. Consci- 
ousness is feeling in time and space ; objects are 
qualities in time ^ind space. But when it is said. 
Consciousness generally is feeling in time and space, 
attention must be called to an ambiguity m the term 
feeling, as in all general and abstract terms. It is 
the same ambiguity which kept up the Nominalist 
and Realist controversy, and is so natural and almost 
unavoidable that its influence has long outlived, as it 
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long preceded, that controversy^ TThen an. abstract 
and general term is used, for instance roundness, is it 
imagined by speaker or hearer to be an object itself 
apart from all and every paiTicular and determinate 
instance of roundness, from which it is sjeneralised? 
Every one will say that it is not; but not every one 
will be on his guard against so employing and imagin- 
ing it. In the case of feeling, this abstract and gene- 
ral term feeling may be taken as indicating the class 
of all the particular and determinate feelings, without 
speci^ing any of them, or it may be taken as indi- 
cating feeling by itself, as a real substratum, but with- 
out any particular determinate feeling; it may be 
imagined either as having no determination, but stOi 
really existing, or as having some determination, but 
one not specified or expressed. In the latter sense it 
may be called a provisional image, but a provisional 
image doubly abstract, or doubly provisional; for first 
aU particular modes of the formal elements of time 
and space are abstracted firom, secondly the deter- 
minate feelings are abstracted from, that is, are re- 
tained provisionally only in the general and abstract 
notion expressed by the term feehng. And this is 
the sense in which the term will be employed here. 
See Hume, who refers to Berkeley, on this subject 
Treatise of Human 3satare, Part i. § 7 . 

Consciousness then being feeling in time and 
space, the three elements being in every instance and 
in every object inseparable, constituting one complete, 
empirical, , object of consciousness, it follows that to 
asdgn the cause or invariable condition of the origin 
of its one element time and space, is impossible with- 
out also the cause or mvaiiable condition of 

the origin of its other element, feeling; and thus the 
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question as to the origin of the cognitions of time pakti. 
and space is bound up with the question as to the — * 
origin of consciousness itself as a whole. * Thelbjtctof 

But again consciousness as a whole, consisting of 
these elements, is one aspect of the entire universe, 
and, since tme and space its inseparable elements are 
infinite, is infinite also, and no question as to its 
origin can possibly arise. It is not therefore con- 
cerniug consciousness as the subjective aspect of the 
world of qualities that the question of origin is put, 
but concerning the mind, the conscious life of the 
individual consciousness, the object of psychology, 
distinguished from consciousness in the former sense, 
in § 13, as being those feelings which are localised, 
and circumscribed by the body, which is a particular 
portion of the world of qualities. The mind, or con- 
sciousness as inhabitmg the body, is the object of 
which the origin and the history is sought; not’ the 
whole, but a part of the world of feelings cut off from 
the rest by the fact of their having always the same 
set of qualities as their object, whatever other quali- 
ties they may have for objects besides, and limited to 
the space occupied by that set of qualities. This 
objective mind is sometimes taken as if it were the 
whole of the subjective aspect of the universe; the 
object of psychology, as if it were the object of meta- 
physic ; and the error of so doing wiU become appa- 
rent in the course of the present enquiry, which seeks 
to discover the origin of the mind. 

In the preceding chapter the distinction was 
drawn between elements and aspects of phenomena, 
and the distinction between the two aspects of phe- 
nomena, the subjective and the objective, was said to 
be a distinction perceived by reflection. The diagram 
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&^nL employed to make this clear was a circle, sup- 

— posed to be seen from two sides by a person changing 

Thscbjcirsof his point of ^dew from one side to the other: and this 

paTchoIogy ^ 

person sjTnbolised reflection. But in fact reflection 
arises within those very phenomena, and is one of 
them. It neither divides the aspects from each other, 
nor itself from either of them; but distinguishes them 
into feelings and qualities, every phenomenon being 
feeling and qualit}* at once ; and for reflection both 
feelings and qualities are objects, but onl\' qualities 
are objects for direct consciousness; for feelings are 
perceived by reflection as direct consciousness itself. 
But in the mode of reflection which is entered on in 
this chapter, psychological not metaphysical reflection, 
the object of enquiiy" is the mind, an object consisting 
partly of feelings and partly of qualities; which latter 
must be included in the object, since the circumscrip- 
tion of the feelinss is sriven bv them; and since the 
former, the feelinors of the mind, are circumscribed bv 
the latter, the body, they are divided in space from 
other feelings. P^chological reflection thereibre may 
be represented as standing between the two objects of 
which it examines the connection, between the mind 
on the one side and the world qf qualities outside it 
on the other; the mind occupying a distinct portion 
of space by being placed in the body. Xow any -par- 
ticular portion of the world of feelings may have an 
origin and a histoiTj conditions of existence and of 
development, a place in order of time in the whole 
world of feelings, as well as a place in space; and the 
question of this chapter is, what are the conditions of 
existence, what objects, feelings or qualities, must 
invariably precede the appearance, of that portion of 
the world of feelings known as the mind. This is the 
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sense in which, alone it is legitimate to speak of the 
origin or - conditions of existence of consciousness. 
But since I am about to examine some classes of 
already existing theories, and this distinction as here 
drawn is not recognised in them, but consciousness 
is treated as. capable of isolation, as an object by 
itself, without reference to the condition of this isola- 
tion, namely, its inhabiting a particular portion of the 
world of qualities, I shall not at first insist on this 
point, but take consciousness in the way in which it 
is presented in those theories. And it will after- 
wards be pointed ouf; how the want of this distinction 
enables theories, which are at least legitimate while 
partial and subordinate, to pass into theories of the 
same class which are illegitimate because put forward 
as complete; for instance, it will be seen how the 
partial and subordinate psychological theories, which 
refer consciousness respectively to a soul and to a 
brain, become theories of absolute idealism and abso- 
lute materialism. 

§ 19. All theories, possible and actual, as to the 
origin of consciousness may be divided, first, into 
such as place its cause in an object outside of con- 
sciousness, inferred to be its cause from examination 
of the phenomena, and such as place its cause in an 
object within consciousness, revealed, by an analysis 
of consciousness itself. Another division of such 
theories is the division into such as are idealistic, 
seeking the cause of consciousness in an immaterial 
object or essence, and such as are materialistic, seek- 
ing its cause in a material object and its properties. 
A thii’d division is into such as place the cause of 
consciousness in an object or essence considered stati- 
callj’-, and such as place it in a movement or an ac- 
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CH^m ''V’HcIl tKeories may be called dynamical. All 

— theories must fall, since these , divisions are each of 

T^e climes them exhaustive, under one alternative at least of 

ot tueones. i c i t 

each 01 these three pans. 

Taldng the.first of these divisions as a basis, the 
theories of the other two divisions may be referred 
to it. Then under those theories which infer an 
object to be the cause of consciousness will fall 
those idealistic theories which assert an immaterial 
soul, considered as an object existing statically, and 
those materialistic theories which assert a material 
object, as the brain or nervous matter, to be the 
cause of consciousness, considered also statically, 
or as existing inevious to its operation. Under 
those theories which hold that the cause of con- 
sciousness lies within consciousness, and is revealed 
by an analysis of consciousness, will fall those ideal- 
istic theories which assert an Ego, considered dyna- 
mically as pure or absolute activity, whatever may 
be the laws regulating the development of this ac- 
tivity j these theories are . found in the works of 
Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel, among others. There 
will thus be three classes of theories: first, those 
w^hich infer an external immaterial object, c^ed a 
Soul, to be the invariable condition or cause of con- 
sciousness ; secondly, those which find by analysis 
an internal immaterial activity, called by Fichte the 
Ego, by Schelling the Reason, by Hegel the Spirit, 
as the cause of consciousness, this activity being also 
the Absolute, the cause of aU things as well as of 
consciousness, and the' sum as well as the cause of 
all its effects ; and thirdly, those which infer an ex- 
ternal material object, such as the organised body, 
or the brain, or nervous matter, belongmg to such a 
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body, to be the cause or invariable condition of con- 
sciousness. Of course a description so brief as, this 
of the different theories respecting the origin- of con- 
sciousness is only to be regarded as an indication ■ of 
them, not as a sufficient description. It would be 
impossible to do justice to them without a much 
more elaborate description and statement of .their 
several views, and the ground and connection of 
them, than is possible here. 'Besides which, each of 
.these classes of theories has assumed a different shape 
in the hands of every independent writer who has 
supported it ; and arguments which may be valid, 
against one writer would lose their force when con- 
fronted with distinctions and theories invented by 
another writer to escape from similar arguments. I 
offer the present division of possible theories about 
the origin of consciousness as a framework to guide 
discussion, as the lines of latitude and longitude on 
the map are a framework and guide to the relative 
size, outline, and position of the countries over which 
they are thrown, to any one beginning to learn geo- 
graphy. It is very difficult, for instance, to deter- 
mine under which of these three classes the Leib- 
nitzian theory of the Monads should be placed. . It 
is clear, I think, that it belongs to those theories 
which infer a cause, and do not reach it by ana- 
lysis ; but whether it is to be placed under the 
ideahstic or materialistic branch of this class is not 
so clear; for first it appears to combine in the Monad 
both an immaterial and a material mode of existence, 
the Monad is said to be a simple substance without 
parts, Monadologie, (i); yet it has an interior, (7); 
and qualities, (8). If to be a simple substance with- 
out parts is to be inunaterial, the Monad must belong 
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to both the materialistic and idealistic branches at 
once, and my classification -^vili be so far imsuited 
for the explanation of the theory. The Monads again 
(3) are said to be the true atoms of natoe, the ele- 
ments of things j and (9) those Monads 'which hawe 
perception more distinct and accompanied by memory 
are called Souls. Although therefore the above dis- 
tinctions can be applied to aU theories, yet they are 
not suitable to the explanation of all; if any one 
■wished to explain Leibnitz's theory, he must do so 
not by pointing out these distinctions, but by pomt- 
ing out other distinctions or principles •which Leib- 
nitz employed, or along "which he moved, in tra- 
versing and obliterating these. 

Again, it is difficult to bring under any single 
head of the present di-^ion the theory of M. Cousin; 
for although he maintams that the soul, le moi, is 
inferred as the supporter of consciousness, by a prin- 
ciple -which is called the law of substance, loi des 
substances, yet he holds that it is inferred in eveify 
act of sensation, the first as well as subsequent acts.- 
See, for instance, his Premiers Essais, Annee 1816, 
v. ix. Since it immediately accompanies every act 
of sensation, it should be discoverable by the' analysis 
of that act, not'withstanding that it is an inference 
and not a perception. M. Cousin maintams that we 
do not perceive the substance, but infer that some- 
thing exists which we call by that name; and argues 
accordingly that it would be no valid objection to 
ask. What "this substance itself was? for its existence 
only is inferred and not its nature perceived. But 
the act of inference at least must be kno-wn to us, 
which accompanies or is involved in the act of per- 
ception. I think it -will become apparent as we pro- 
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ceed, that this substance supposed to be inferred is, 
nothiug but what I call the formal element in per- 
ception. - 

§ 20. To speak now of the first class of theories, 
those which infer an immaterial substance to be the 
cause of consciousness. In the first place, it is im- 
possible to imagine, a substance strictly immaterial 
according to the explanation of matter given in the 
•preceding chapter, namely, as a particular feeling in 
a particular time and space,; for nothing can be pre- 
sent in consciousness without being present as some 
feeling ; the feeling in consciousness is the matter or 
quality of the object. I do not say that the feeling 
must be one of those of the five definite senses. The 
soul may be imagined as a substance which has quali- 
ties or a quality which have no objective names as 
qualities, but only subjective names as feelings. The 
soul may be imagined to be an object which, if we 
had presentative perception of it, would excite the 
feeling of joy, or pride, or love, or reverence, or such- 
like. Nothing can possibly be more opposed to my 
theory than to deny the existence of objects of which 
we have not, or have never had, presentative percep- 
tion. Such feeling would be the matter of the soul. 
But this would be to make the soul- material, if my 
phraseology were adopted ; it would be to make it 
immaterial, in the sense in which ideahsts have usu- 
ally employed the term. Such is the notion which I 
frame to myself of the meaning of those who speak 
of the soul as an immaterial substance ; and I think 
that this meaning is logically correct, that such an 
object is capable of being imagined or conceived with- 
out inconsistency. 

But from this it does not follow that such an 
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Sfm. consciousness j it does not follow 

that, because we can represent it as an object of pre- 
sentative perception, it is actually at any time an 
object of presentative perception. It exists, true, but 
how ? As an object of representation, imagined ac- 
cording to the requirements of an object of possible 
presentation. It is an object of possible, not of actual, 
presentation. From tliis a fiuther step is requisite to 
iniagiumg it as the invariable condition of the origin 
of consciousness. Two steps must therefore be taken 
by the idealist of this school, first fi’om the possible 
to the actual, secondly fi-om actual existence to exist- 
ence in the relation of cause to a particular effect. I 
believe that it is the need of taking the latter step 
wliich has led idealists of this school to take also the 
first step ; that the need of accounting for certain 
phenomena in consciousness has led them to infer the 
actual existence of the object, which seemed to them 
alone capable of explaining the phenomena in ques- 
tion. I udU mention and examine the principal of 
these phenomena, and attempt to show, that the ob- 
ject infeiTed to account for them fimiishes no better 
explanation of them than the material object does, 
the brain or nervous matter in an organised body, 
which is undoubtedly an object of presentative per- 
ception. 

These principal phenomena of consciousness are, 
so far as I know, the following : 1st, the total differ- 
ence hi kind between consciousness and every other 
affection, or quality, or mode of existence, in objects; 
2d, the unity or oneness in every moment of con- 
sciousness, no matter how multiform the objects of 
that moment of consciousness may be, or whether 
they are a combination of presentations or of repre- 
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sentations, or of tlie two together ; 3d, the unity or 
oneness of the individual consciousness throughout 
life, whereas the body of the individual has com- 
pletely changed, that is to say, the sense of individual 
personality ; 4th, the sense of effort or volition known 
as the Wni; 5th, the sense of freedom or liberty of 
the will. 

Now as to the first point, the total difference in 
Idnd between consciousness and every other quality 
of objects, it is a difference which really exists, but 
which cannot be lessened by imagining an object or a ' 
quality intermediate between other objects or quali- 
ties and consciousness; for, whatever object or quality 
we unagine as the condition of consciousness, that 
object or quality remains objective, and whether it is 
conceived as immaterial or material is equally objec- 
tive and unconscious. If however this object is con- 
ceived as itself a mode of consciousness, it then is 
discoverable by the analysis of consciousness in re- 
flection, and belongs to theories of the second class, 
it becomes an Ego and not a Soul. It is said, and 
truly, that all action supposes an agent, that con- 
sciousness therefore supposes a conscious object as 
its supporter, that thinking supposes a thinking sub- 
stance. But of what kind is this supporter, ‘ Trager,’ 
of consciousness, considered by itself? Whether con- 
ceived as immaterial or material, the gap between it 
and the consciousness which it supports is equally 
"svide. No middle object between consciousness and 
its supporter can be conceived, the difference in kind 
can not be annihilated or lessened. The same consi- 
derations apply also if we conceive consciousness . as 
the result or action, not of an immaterial substance 
simply, but of the action and reaction between such 
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an. immaterial substance and the material substance 
of biain oi nerve. In this case^ the soul is conceived 
as a force, analogous to the vital force and the nerve 
force, and this mind force .js the supporter of con- 
sciousness j there is an iimnaterial substance, the 
soul, but it has a force or mode of action of its own, 
and on this mind force in -reaction with nerve force 
depends consciousness. “AH our perceptions ori- 
ginate in the action and reaction which take place 
between the nervous system and the mind,” says 
i\Ir. Morell, Introd. to Mental Philosophy, page io6. 
At page 36 he had said, “ The view we have taken 
in the previous chapter of the vital and mental forces 
is opposed to the common notion that the body with 
its functions is one thing, the mind and its hmetions 
another. Physiology has rendered this notion wholly 
untenable. The alternative of the old dualistic theory, 
however, is by no means to force us into materialism. 
So far from that, we may hold that there is already 
a nascent spark of intelligence in the primary cell, 
from which the individual man is developed, and that 
this is, in fact, the soul in its primary unconscious 
state, already commencing that series of acts which 
reach up, in one unbroken chain, to the highest eftbrts 
of reason and will.” So that although it is a force 
on which consciousness depends, yet this force be- 
longs to an immaterial substance as its supporter, the 
“spark of intelligence in the primary cell;” and the 
force belonging to it, supported or exerted by it, is 
objective and unconscious, whether it is considered 
as belonging to an immaterial or to a material sub- 
stance; in short the same observations are appKcable 
to this mode of conceiving it as to the former. There- 
fore, in whichever, way the supporter of consciousness. 
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the conscious substance, is conceived, whether as im- 
material or material, or as the force of an immaterial 
or of a material substance, the gap between conscious- 
ness and objects is not bridged, the causation of one 
by the other is as inexplicable in one way as in the 
other. All that can be said of the causation of one 
phenomenon by another is, — after A, B. No two 
phenomena are perfectly similar. It may be. that of 
two phenomena, equally invariable as antecedents of 
a third phenomenon, the one which is most similar to 
it is said to be its cause ; but it serves no purpose to 
invent a phenomenon similar to the one to be ac- 
counted for, when there is already a phenomenon 
discovered as its iuvariable antecedent, on the ground 
that this actually existing phenomenon is not suffi- 
ciently similar to the phenomenon to be accounted for. 

The second ground for maintaining the existence 
of an immaterial substance as the supported of con- 
sciousness is the unity of consciousness, known by the 
name of the unity of apprehension. We are con- 
scious of objects as units, and however diverse these 
objects may be, and whether they are objects of pre- 
sentation or of representation, or contain both one 
and the other, they are stiL&- combined into one siugle 
object in a siugle moment of consciousness. The 
supporter of that consciousness therefore, it is argued, 
must be a single indivisible unit; and since no mate- 
rial substance is indivisible, it must farther be imma- 
terial. Now if this indivisible and immaterial umt 
is itself an object of consciousness in the moment of 
consciousness, so as to be used as a standard for in- 
troducing unity into the objects perceived along with 
it, it must be discoverable by the analysis of consci- 
ousness in reflection, and becomes conceived therefore 
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ns nil Ego and not as a Soul, it is directly perceived in 
consciousness and not iiderrcd; it bccoriies in fact the 
unity of apperception and not of apprehension. But 
if it is conceived ns a soul, and not as an ego, if it is 
inferred, and not directly perceived, to exist as a 
single indivisible and immaterial unit, then there is 
no way in which such an unit can be represented to 
consciousness except as a mathematical point; and no 
mathematical point has a complete, empirical, exist- 
ence, but always involves an extended substance, of 
which it is a boundary or in which it lies. So far 
then from being cajiable of serving as the cause of 
consciousness, such an unit has no complete, empi- 
rical, existence of its own. Supposing it to be a 
point existing in an extended material substance, it 
becomes a mode of the existence of that substance, 
a differentiation or a property of it. So far from 
offering a better explanation of the unity of appre- 
hension than is offered by a material substance, it 
cannot properly be said to offer any explanation at 
all. Is there any insuperable difficulty in supposing 
unity of apprehension to arise in a compound mate- 
rial substance, such as the brain or nervous matter? 
I cannot see that there is ; there is indeed a great 
dissimilarity between consciousness and objects which 
are not conscious; but the unity of apprehension 
offers no such difficulty; the unity of apprehension 
fully corresponds to the unity of objects apprehended. 
What is the unity of apprehension? That an object 
is perceived as one, and that objects differing only in 
point of their times of being perceived are perceived 
as the same. The perception of difference precedes 
the perception of sameness both logically and histo- 
rically. We start from the perception of a single 
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object, from the perception of oneness, suppose a feel- 
ing of the colour red, occup3dng the whole field of 
vision and lasting one minute; if the next minute 
offers no change of feeling, we stilL say that we per- 
ceive one object; but if the next minute offers to us 
the colour green,, then we have a perception of dif- 
ference; if this is followed by the colour red again, 
we perceive sameness, the sameness of this object 
with that of the first minute. There must be a per- 
ception of difference before a perception of sameness ; 
and logically the perception of sameness is more com- 
plex, and includes as part of itself the perception of 
difference. Sameness of objects is nothing more than 
oneness of feefings in difference of times. Unity of 
apprehension arises both in perceiving oneness and in 
perceivmg sameness. But the oneness of a perceived 
object, in what does it consist? In the oneness of 
the quality in oneness of the time, or in the oneness 
of the space occupied by different qualities in oneness 
of the time, according as the object is perceived in 
time alone or in time and space together. The unity 
of apprehension is the subjective aspect of the unity 
of the object perceived; ,that is, unity of feeling, or 
unity of a complex of feelings, in unity of tune. This 
is the analysis of the phenomenon called Unity of 
Apprehension. The question is, whether a better 
explanation of this phenomenon can be offered, than 
is offered by the fact of the continuity of time and 
space, when midivided by any difference in the feel- 
ings contained by them. Why should we infer a. 
single indivisible substance, a substance which is truly . 
“ one,” to accoimt for the oneness of consciousness, 
when the oneness of this inferred substance must 
be explained to consist simply in unity of feeling in 
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unity of time, that is to consist in the veiy thing 
which it is introduced to account for? This is no- 
thing but the old process of doubling the pheno- 
menon to be accounted for. 

The third argument is the sense of individual per- 
sonality, of personal identity throughout life. From 
this it is inferred, that there must -be an immaterial 
soul, tlie su[)porter of this sense of identity. The 
body changes all its particles of matter diu’ing life, 
yet the conscious being feels tliat he is the same per- 
son from cliildhood to old age. If memoiy, it is 
argued, depended solely on the changing matter of 
the body, we shoidd preserve no memory of what we 
were when our body consisted of a completely dif- 
ferent set of material jmrticles from those which it 
consists of at any present time; the pai'ticles would 
have vanished, and the memory attached to them and 
depending on them would have vanished also. To 
this it may be replied, that though the particles of 
matter in the body vanish and ai-e replaced by others, 
yet the change is gradual enough to allow that qua- 
lity, in the vanishing pai-ticle, on which consciousness 
and memoiy depend, to be communicated to the par- 
ticle which takes its place; and this is true in what- 
ever way we imagine to ourselves the connection 
between the material particles and consciousness, 
whether as wax and seal, or as some kind of move- 
ment mechanical or molecular or magnetic, accom- 
panied or unaccompanied by heat or light or sound. 
All such figures are of course only aids to the imagi- 
nation in default of knowledge. But whatever the 
nature of the operation which goes on in the brain 
may be, each particle, which takes the place of a 
vanishing one, has this quality or this nature commu- 
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nicated to it, becomes a part of tbe old structure, and 
bears its part in supporting tbe consciousness which 
the old structure supported. The body then is in 
one sense the same body from childhood to old age, 
notwithstanding the change in its particles; and it is 
in a sense exactly parallel to this that the conscious- 
ness of the individual is said to be the. same through- 
out life. Particular feelings and thoughts vanish 
and are replaced by others ; the body of the child 
does not more differ from the body of the man, than 
the thoughts of the child from the thoughts of the 
man. The unity of. organic growth and develop- 
ment of the body is exactly parallel to the unity in 
growth and development of the consciousness which 
is attached to it. In the brain are stored up impres- 
sions, qualities, or modes of operation, the causes of 
memory, which are communicated to and then pre- 
served by every fresh particle of matter which is 
taken up into the brain. The brain becomes richer 
in these impressions, qualities, or modes of oj)eration, 
and they constitute one part of the life of the brain, 
and make with each other a connected whole. So 
also do the thoughts and images in consciousness, and 
this is what is meant by personal identity. If the 
supposition of an immaterial soul was adopted, we 
should still have to suppose that this immaterial 
soul was subject to changes, to the exchange of the 
thoughts of the child for those of the man; the bind- 
mg of .these together is aU that the immaterial soul is 
adopted in order to explain. But this bond is found 
as readily in the organic unity of the development of 
the brain, as in the unity of an immaterial soul, and 
therefore, it is superfluous to have recourse to the 
latter supposition. 
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Tiic fourth {irgumcnt is the sense of effort or vo- 
lition, the consciousness of Will Properly indeed 
this is nn argument for the existence of an ego, not 
for the existence of an immaterial soul ; the object is 
thought to be directly envisuged in the moment of 
volition, not to be inferrccl in order to accoimt for the 
phenomenon of volition; but since this distinction is 
not tdways drawn, I will say a few words on it here. 
Tiie sense of clfort, Teffort voulu, as for instance in 
the phenomenon of attention, is among the simidest 
and earliest states of consciousness, perhaps as early 
historically as any; it is an immediate, not an in- 
ferred, fact of consciousness. Effort is a sensation 
which we perceive immediate^, as we perceive anger, 
fear, hunger, warmth, and so on. This sense of effort 
has been thought, notably by Maine de Bhan, to 
reveal to us immediately the Moi, or substantial im- 
material Self; and it was thought that the self reveals 
itself to itself in its consciousness of its OAvn volition. 


But the sense of effort, whether it is effort for a dis- 
tinct purpose, or volition proper, or only indetermi- 
nate effort, reveals the self neither more nor less nor 
in any other sense than other perceptions do. They 
all contribute to self-consciousness, which is the first 
reflective act of consciousness, in which self and not- 
self are for the first time perceived. In other words, vo- 
lition is not reflection. All reflection is volition, that 
is, involves sense of effort for a purpose; but all sense 
of effort for a purpose is not reflection. Attention 
involves sense of effort indeterminately, but it does 
not involve envisaging self as an object. Effort again 
is roused by an interest felt, but it does not requii-e 
' that we should be conscious that we are feeling an 
interest. This would suppose an analji^sis of the feel- 
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ing of interest which can come afterwards only. The 
^consciousness of the ego as an object is a particular, 
a reflective, mode of the consciousness of effort. An 
effort or a volition of which we are conscious is an 
object of perception, and an immediate object of per- 
ception, but it does not include the ego in itself as 
objective; we do not perceive the ego objectively in 
it, until we have taken another step, until we have 
reflected. The process of reflection will be examined 
shortly. 

, The fifth argument, which is the last I shall men- 
tion, is the sense of freedom in volition. We are 
conscious of freedom, it is said, m choosing how to 
act, and this is an immediate fact of consciousness; 
but since we know that all material objects are sub- 
ject to fixed laws, that being which is conscious of 
freedom, and which therefore is free, must be irnma- 
terial. ^ What the sense of freedom is, what we feel 
when we feel om'selves free, it must be left till the 
process of reflection is analysed to determine. But in 
whatever way freedom is conceived, whether, 1st, as 
freedom to act when a wish is formed; or 2d, freedom 
in forming that ■wish originally; or 3d, freedom of 
the judgment from the influence of desires; or 4th, 
freedom of the desfres from the control of judgment; 
and also in whatever cfrciunstance freedom of any 
land may be supposed to consist; whether, 1st, in the 
absence of all controlhng or causative influence, out 
of the agent which is free; or 2d, in the positive 
origination of an action, or feeling, or thought, in and 
by the free agent itself ; or 3d, in the total ai’bitrari- 
ness of the proceedings of the free agent, that is, in 
the impossibility of predicting any of them before- 
hand ; the moment freedom, in any way or in any 
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kind, is conceived as existing objectively, the expla- 
nation of that freedom as a fact is quite as inade- 
ffuately supplied by the supposition of an immaterial, 
as by the supposition of a material substance, as the 
ground and supporter of the attribute of freedom. 
Tt is as dilficult to suppose an immaterial substance 
isolated from other.s, and originating actions by itself, 
as a material substance: it is as diificult to imasrine 
an immaterial as a material substance producing ac- 
tions entirely arbitraiy, in the sense of follo^mg no 
law and being incapable of prediction; it is as diffi- 
cult to imagine an immaterial as it is to imagine a 
material substance, producing judgments unaffected 
by desires, or entei’taining desires imcontrolled by 
judgments, or originating actions which have no form 
and no content. I admit that to conceive these things 
in either way seems to me equally impossible; but 
what I contend for is, that it is as impossible, in one 
way as in the other; and this being so, it remains 
only to attempt to throw some light on the pheno- 
menon of freedom, as a fact of consciousness, by the 
analysis of the phenomenon of reflection. 

§ 21 . To come now to the second class of theories, 
those which place the cause of consciousness in an 
immaterial Ego, or an immaterial activity which is 
at once subject and object of every moment of con- 
sciousness, and therefore to be discovered by analysis 
of the object or of the moment of perception ; foremost 
among the supporters of which Kant himself is to be 
reckoned. See his Transcendental deduction of the 
Categories, Kritik der Eeinen Yemunft, Werke, vol. 
2. ed. Rosenkranz und Schubert, page 90-116. He 
speaks of the transcendental apperception as being at 
once transcendental and a state of consciousness, 
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‘‘dieses reine m’sprliiigliclie unwandelbare Bewusst- 
seyn,” page 99 ; and. this I can conceive in no other 
way than as being what 1 call an aspect of a state of 
consciousness, but an aspect perceived, at once in the 
same act by which the object or state of conscious- 
ness is itself perceived. He seems to have con- 
sidered every state of consciousness to have had 
three such inseparable aspects, as containing or being 
at once a consciousness of the identity of self or the 
conscious Subject, of the identity of the function of 
being conscious, and of the identity of the empirical 
object perceived;' of these three aspects the con- 
sciousness of the identity of the action or function, 
Hfmdlung, was the condition of the other two, the 
transcendental unity of apperception. See the pass- 
age at page 100, Eben diese transcendentale Einheit 
— ^zuerst mogHch macht. What Kant sought to ex- 
plain to himself wa-s, how was the fact of unity or 
oneness, anywhere and everywhere, to be accounted 
for. He saw that there was this cognition in all con- 
sciousness and in all objects of consciousness, uni- 
versally and without exception. It must therefore 
have or be some transcendental condition in nature, 
common to all its instances, every one of which sup- 
posed it, and in every one of which it also'was mani- 
fested. The conception was Mice that of Plato’s, to 
gV, Tu and ra only reappearing in the 

kingdom of mind and consciousness instead of in the 
kingdom of existences. Like that too it was but a 
doubling of the phenomenon to be accounted for, a 
choosing of one aspect of the phenomenon and ele- 
vating it into the condition of the phenomenon. It 
makes no difference how that Unity is regai’ded 
which is conceived as the condition of phenomenal 
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unity, for all unity wliicli can be brought before our 
consciou.^^ncijs at all consists of two elements at the 
least, time and feeling; and any condition of these 
elements becoming united, or being referred to each 
other, must itself consist of these two elements. Ever}" 
existence can be analysed into elements wliicli have 
no existence apart from each other. 

Kant’s Ich denke is then the reappearance of 
Plato’ s TO IV, but it is after passing it through the 
crucible of Descartes’ Cogito ergo Sum. It is the 
Cogito ergo Sum analysed and made into an actual 
and universal element of all knowledge and all exist- 
ence, an clement which is at once theii’ cause and 
their consequent. But it was not this Des- 
cartes. With Descartes it arose in answer to the 
question, What is the ultimate certainty of which it 
is impossible to doubt, or, What is that fact which 
contams its oum certamty combined with its exist- 
ence? The simplest fact containing at once these 
two elements, existence and certainty, is the fact or 
state of consciousness called reflection, and the sim- 
plest expression of this fact is Cogito-Sum, or Ich 
denke ; a fact which may be combined vrith, or form 
part of, any other state of consciousness, hut which 
is not essential to all. It is composed of elements 
which are themselves complete states of conscious- 
ness. It is therefore the central point of philosophy 
but not of e::^erience, the starting-point of examina- 
tion of consciousness and inteiTOgation of nature, but 
not of consciousness itself. Yet in some way it is 
contained in all consciousness, for it is developed 
out of it, and is the return of consciousness upon it- 
self. The question is, how and in what manner con- 
tained in and developed out of consciousness. Just 
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as, ill § 13, there ai’ose a question about the mode 
in which the contents of space existed in space, 
whether as feeliugs here, qualities there, or as feel- 
ings and qualities everywhere, — so here the question 

is, not whether reflection is contained in conscious- 
ness, but as to the mode of its being contained in 

it, whether it is as a development of a new shape 
which did not previously exist, or as a previously 
existino' ground or cause which can be discovered in 
the germ in all mstances, and which may be conse- 
quently regarded as the necessary accompaniment and 
condition of all. 

Some writers have maintained the universal pre- 
sence of the consciousness of self in all mstances of 
consciousness, b)^ a direct appeal to the consciousness 
of themselves and others. Jacobi, for instance, de- 
scribes the discovery of the Ego in acts of direct per- 
ception, in his David Hume, ein Gesprach, Werke, 
vol. 2. page 175. edit. 1812-26. He says: Ich er- 
fahre dass Ich bin und dass etwas ausser mir ist in 
demselben untheilbaren Augenblick. Und in diesem 
Augenblick leidet meine Seele vom Gegenstande nicht 
mehr als sie von sich selbst leidet. And again at page 
176 — dass auch bei der allerersten und einfachsten 
Wahmelimung, das Ich und das Du, inneres Bewusst- 
se}m und ausserlicher Gegenstand, sogleich in der 
Seele da sejm miissen; beides in demselben Nu, &c. 
But the question is. As objects both, or as object 
and subject ? I see an object ; there is a simple 
feeling. Neither “I” nor “object” as counter-^- 
tingu^hed, each from other, is as yet contained in 
it to my consciousness. And attend to it as closely 
as I will, dwell upon it as long as I wfll, analyse it as 
accurately as I wfll, I can discover no “I” in it; 
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but by attention, dwelling upon it, and analysing 
it, I can distinguish its ieeJing irom its form, its 
material and its formal element. Attention and its 
re.sults must not be confounded \vitli reflection and 


its results ; the first rough perception without the 
analysis of attention can be distingiiislied, it is true, 
from perception together with such attention; but 
then this second analysing perception can be dis- 
tinguished also no less from perception reflecting 
as ^v'cll as analysing. Those who find the ego in 
direct i^crception seem to me to distinguish only 
two things, tlie first rough perception on the one 
hand from perceiDtion analysing and reflecting at 
once on the other. But there are three things, not 
two, to be distinguished, perception, attention, and 
reflection. By reflection I distinguish the “I,” the 
feeling, fi*om the ‘‘object,” the pai*ticular mode of 
the feeling, the colour, sound, taste, &c. There is 
neither substratum of the colour nor substratum of 
the feeling. If in reflection I fix my thoughts on 
the feeling, I may call it the subject; if on the mode 
of the feeling, I may call it the object. In seeing an 
external object I do not feel that I am and that the 
object is, but I have a feeling imder the foims of 
time and space ; I am conscious, and am conscious 
of an object existing in time and space ; I am aware 
of the feeling, of the space it occupies, and of the time 
it occupies; but before I can distinguish the feeling 
from feeling generally, the incomplete fr’om the com- 
plete moment of consciousness, the act of conscious- 
ness fr*omits result, I must have represented or redin- 
tegrated the feeling in consciousness and compared it 
with others, that is, I must have reflected upon it. 

The question, how consciousness is related to, or 
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distinguished from, self-consciousness is one of the 
most difficult in philosophy. It is the most central 
and the most important question in philosophy, just 
as the Ich .denke is the most central and important 
point in the system of Kant. There are two chief 
ways of answering it. Either self-consciousness difr 
fers from consciousness only as a developed, differ- 
entiated, whole differs from the same whole unde- 
veloped and undifferentiated, for example- as a plant 
fr’om its seed, in which case self-consciousness would 
be capable of discovery in consciousness by a suf- 
ficiently seai’ching and properly directed analysis,, 
and all consciousness would be' rightly described as 
self-consciousness; and this is the theory of Kant, 
Jacobi, and many others ; or self-consciousness dif- 
fers from consciousness as one phenomenon differs 
from another which it invariably, under certain con- 
ditions, supplants and succeeds, but which except for 
this relation can not be called the same with it, as 
for example one mode of physical force, such as fric- 
tion, passes into another, such as heat, or as elec- 
tricity passes into or is supplanted by light; aifd 
this is the theory which I wish to establish here. 
In both cases consciousness is potential self-con- 
sciousness, the Ivvci^ig of which self-consciousness is 
the begysiK ; but this distinction of Aristotle’s is very 
•wide and embraces many modes or instances. The 
question is this : Is consciousness the lowest mode of 
self-consciousness, but self-consciousness still ; or is 
self-consciousness a differentiation of consciousness 
which cannot be traced at all in consciousness ? 
When we are fuUy self-conscious do we merely ana- 
lyse an object, and see clearly in it a circumstance 
which is already there, dimly present to conscious- 
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iiesSj* or docs tliat circumstance first arise when we 
arc first clearly conscious of’ it? .tViid if the latter 
alternative in these two questions is true, and sup- 
posing it to be already established, is there not then, 
as a separate question, an easy explanation at hand, 
why the opposite altermitives should appear so pro- 
bable as they have done, in the fact of the extreme 
difliculry wc have in throwing ourselves back in 
iinaginatiou into a position once occupied but long 
since abandoned, the readiness with which we im- 
agine ourselves always to have felt wliat we at pre- 
sent feel, the comparative inability, as it would be in 
this case, to separate dii-ect consciousness from self- 
consciousness when we have lomt accustomed our- 
selves to speak of feelings as ‘ours,' that is, as al- 
•ways combined wth self-consciousness? Both sides 
admit that potentially self-consciousness is contained 
in consciousness ; but to me it appears that it can 
only be said to be actually jmesent in consciousness 
when it is cleaidy perceived as an object, and when 
self and not-self are coimter-disringuished; and that 
this is first done in reflection, preceded by many in- 
stances of perception. The question is by no means 
one about mere words and nomenclature, but about 
the analysis of simple elementary feeling, the material 
element in direct perception, which I maintain cannot 
be analysed into a self and a not-self, does not con- 
tain a self and a not-sel^ though it does contain a 
formal element, and which comes to contain a self 
and a not-self in a particular act, later than and de- 
pendent on perception, namely, frie act of reflection. 
Perhaps the decisive solution of the question awaits 
the clearer because more practised insight of the 


future. 
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Ifo reflection, not even the transcendental apper- 
ception of Kant, if that is considered as a reflection 
containing an Ich denke, is required as a condition 
or an element of a simple perception of an ob- 
ject. Simple perception of an object may indeed 
require attention, a felt eflbrt; that is, it is possi- 
ble that the sense of eflbrt may be involved in the 
feeling -which is the material element of every ob- 
ject j but this has been already distinguished from 
reflection. I feel an efibrt as I fe4l any other sensa- 
tion ; I do not necessarily reflect that “I” feel it, 
any more than in the case of any other feeling. 
Supposing therefore perception of an object to re- 
quire attention or eflbrt either as a precedent con- 
dition or as an element of the object perceived, still 
it does not involve reflection, or* an Ich denke, or an 
Ich bin. It may be said, Ho-w can I perceive an 
object as one and the same, unless I refer it to one 
and the same consciousness? The ans-wer is, that 
consciousness is one and the same for the same reason 
that the object is so, namely, because it is a feeling in 
a continuous tune. Different determinate feelings 
succeed each other -without interval in different de- 
terminate times, the times are distinguished by the 
. feelings -which occupy them, and the series of deter- 
minate feelings is continuous. Call the series of 
feelings feelmg simply, and the result is a single 
consciousness ; leave undetermined -what the deter- 
minate feelings are, and we have a provisional image, 
feelmg generally existing in a continuous tune, just 
as we might describe a particoloured silk thread, of 
which one inch was blue, the next green, the next 
yellow, and the next red, as a single colom’ed thread, 
-without determining what the particular colours were 
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c» nr divided; the thread which corre- 

r ~ * sponds to the time and the colour which corresponds 
'nK'op-«f:iH to the feeling are continuous, and the .unity thus 
introduced into the series of determinate colours is 
the result of generalisation of the provisional image, 
colour, from the several determinate colours. When 
states of consciousness are the object-matter of the 
generidisation, the generalisation is called reflection, 
because it is the object itself which generalises from 
itself, because the same series of feelings prolongs 
itself ill the act of generalising from its previous 
states, instead of having a series of objects before it 
different from itself. The unit}' of feeling generally, 
or in the abstract, in a continuous time is a fact in 
consciousness which is fii*st discovered by reflection, 
cannot be given by a single perception, but must be 
collected from many perceptions before it is itself an 
object of perception. In other words, we do not per- 
ceive an object to be one and the same object by 
referring it to a continuous feelmg, still less by re- 
ferring it to an Ich denke; but we discover that there 
is a continuous feeling determined into many specml 
feeluigs, after having many times experienced such 
special feelings connected in a continuous time. Feel- 
ino^ in a continuous time as a fact, and not the know- 
ledge of this fact, constitutes the simple percej)tion of 
every single object. If it should be asked, Why and 
how it comes to pass that feeling is continuous, that 
is, combmed with time, at all, that we ever have the 
feeling of oneness, it must be confessed that no answer 
can be given. 2so cause of the fact can be assigned, 
but only the analysis of the fact. Oneness is an ulti- 
mate frict in consciousness, as it is in eveiy single 
object of consciousness. The same question might 
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be asked in tbe case of every thing, from the most 
concrete to the most abstract objects of all. Oneness 
in a material object and oneness in consciousness, or 
the feeling of oneness, are not different facts, one of 
which can be explained by the other as its cause, but 
they are the objective and subjective aspects of one 
and the same fact, beyond which, in the way of as- 
signing causes at least, we cannot reach. 

Did we go no farther than the stage of direct per- 
ceptions, however richly om: senses furnished us with 
them, we should have no knowledge but of pheno- 
mena and the relations between them, whether these 
were phenomena in time alone, or in time and space 
together; we should have no knowledge of their rela- 
tions to what we call ourselves, or of om*selves m 
relation to them. And in many animals, except man, 
and m • man himself in his infancy, we may suppose 
this to be the case. The notion of Self is introduced 
by reflection, which itself contains and in essence con- 
sists of the same simple unity of apprehension, but of 
apprehension applied to a particular kind of complex 
object, an object composed of previous cases of con- 
sciousness, of an apprehension iu which their one 
common feature is contrasted vrith their many diverse 
featm’es, the general indeterminate feelmg with the 
pai'ticular determinate feelings. It remains now to 
describe the process of reflection, in order to see how 
the notion of self is introduced by it, or superinduced 
upon the simple perceptions. The unity of appre- 
hension in reflection is called Unity of Apperception. 
And here is reached the point so often referred to in 
the present and preceding chapters. 

Reflection is a generalisation, differing from other 
generalisations. in having modes of consciousness as 
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such for its ohject-matter; it is consciousness of per- 
ceptions so fiU’ as they contain the common element 
of feeling, abstracting from their other ditferences. 
In point of being feelings they are all alike, ho^vever 
much one determinate feeliiiff differs from another, a 
sound from a coloiu*, a colour from a taste, or one 
colour from another, for instance. It is ine-ritable 
that familiarit}' with the perceptions should bring to 
light this ground-dilference existing in all of them, 
namely, that "what they all are in conunon should be 
distinguished from what some are and others are not. 
Ileflection first draws, then follows up ihb distinction, 
and investigates the element common to all so far as 
it is common and not determinate. The method pur- 
sued b}* reflection in this is the foUo^ving. The. re- 
flecting consciousness considers those feelings which 
are nearest to it in point of rime, it gets as close to 
its object as it can ; tliat is, it turns its look back on 
the feeling of the moment immediately previous to 
itself that is, represents or redintegrates it in con- 
sciousness. Reflection is a particular kind of redm- 
tegration, distinguished fr*om other kinds by its parti- 
cular object, which object is the common element of 
feeling, the feeling common to all instances of feeliag, 
a logical and provisional object- In following tins 
com’se reflection perceives that it has produced the 
same phenomenon, in point of kind, with that which it 
set out to examine. Instances have been produced 
in the com*se of reflecting of the same phenomenon, 
of feeling of determinate kinds and in separate but 
continuous moments of rime; and these instances 
have been produced by the same reflecting conscious- 
ness. The chain of feeling or the series of feeHngs 
has prolonged itself, and, since it has been prolonged 
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in -reflection, perceives that it has prolonged itself ; 
the process of perception of the common element in 
past states is a prolongation of that element in a pre- 
sent, state. One moment consciousness is a conscious- 
ness of having advanced or continued so far, the next 
' moment of having advanced a further, and the next a 
further step. It has made out this fact concerning 
the indeterminate feeling which it set out to examine, 
namely, that it forms a continuously advancing line 
in point of tune, continuing up to but not into or 
beyond that indivisible present moment which will 
the first become past. That it continues into the 
present, and will continue into future moments, is 
an inference from this reflection, not a part of this 
reflection itself. It is a further and a different re- 
flection. 

It is clear that con&uous feeling or 

consciousness, so far as it is provisional and not de- 
terminate, no complete empirical existence can be 
predicated ; that the fact discovered concerning it 
by reflection, namely, its continuity in point of time, 
does not warrant us in personifying the general term 
feeling, in assuming an ego or personality of which 
consciousness is the attribute. The ego or person- 
ality which we are warranted in assuming, which we 
are compelled indeed to infer from the facts, is one 
which is the complex of all the determinate feelings 
of apprehension and apperception, the var3dng as well 
as the fixed, of all the apprehensions and appercep- 
tions which have been bound together as a continuous 
chain of feeling from the moment when it began to 
exist as feeling to the present moment of conscious- 
ness. The whole to which these apprehensions and 
apperceptions belong, which they constitute, is thus 
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definitely marked; it includes, or may mcliule if 
memory is clear enough, all past states of conscious- 
ness, but nothing which has not been consciousness. 
This whole is the Per.son, the identical man, the Em- 
pirical Ego, as he appears to himself as the object of 
consciousness, the object of that consciousness by 
which it has been produced as an object in its pro- 
gress. The phrase Emph-ical Ego will be familiar to 
readers of ScheUing. See his Vom Ich, oder iiber 
das Umbedingte, Sammtl. Werke, vol. i. 

But a name must be found also for the general 
and provisional term Feeling, as existing indetermi- 
nate and in tune, for its existence in time gives it 
continuity as a provisional image, and time is its 
substance when it is regarded as existing ; but it 
must be a name which does not express more than 
the analysis warrants us in assigning to it, a name 
which does not imply that it has empirical existence; 
.and for this purpose let the name of Subject be chosen, 
and, in order to distinguish it from the empii’ical ego, 
let it be called the Pure Ego. The name Subject 
will distinguish it from its objects, whether detenni- 
nate feelings or detenninate qualities; the name Pure 
Ego will distinguish it from the complex of those 
determinate feelings, the empirical ego. The name 
of Subject best marks the fact that the feeHng in- 
tended by it is general and j)rovisional, and never an 
object by itself. Whenever feeling exists empirically 
it exists determinately, and in a moment of time which 
is an empirical object and has empirical duration. If 
we divide in thought this least empiric^ moment of 
time, or feeling in time, the feeling vanishes,, but the 
time remains; the time becomes an incomplete mo- 
ment, a but it still remains as time present to 
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our consciousness. But what has become of the de- 
terminate feeling? It does not exist as feeling any 
more, our sensibility is not acute enough to perceive 
it below the point called by hypothesis the least em- 
pirical moment. It has not become feeling generally 
or in the abstract, for this is a generalisation from all 
the empirical determinate feelings, and cannot there- 
fore include a case which is not a determinate feeling. 
Sir W. Hamilton would perhaps say that the feeling 
had become latent; but what is a feeling which is not 
felt? To say that it is latent, is only to say that it is 
not a feeliug. There is only one adequate mode of 
conceiviug the phenomenon of the vanishing of feel- 
ing in an iucomplete moment of time. It remams 
potential or latent, not as feeling, but as organ, or as 
a mode of the material organ to which it is attached; 
the sensibility of the organ is not divisible so fai* as 
the form in which that sensibility operates. Starting 
then from the incomplete moment of time and letting 
it continue till it is complete, that is, till it is long 
enough for feeling to arise in it, we see that a deter- 
minate feeling is the result of a completed moment of 
time, and that consciousness arises at the end of the 
moment. At that instant we have an object of con- 
sciousness. Suppose that the next complete moment 
of time is a moment of reflection, and its object will 
be the previous complete moment. In this way we 
may be always conscious, but never conscious that we 
are conscious but only that we have been so ; except 
indeed, as has been akeady said, by inference, in which 
sense we may be said also to be conscious that we 
shall be conscious hereafter. The present moment 
of consciousness is the dai’kest spot in the whole 
series of moments of reflection. The fact that con- 
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sciousne.ss i.s fleeting hi point of time, that it escapes 
ob.servatioii in tlie moment of consciou.snes.s, so that 
we arc never eoiLscious tliat we are feeling hut only 
that wc have lelt, — the fact that we are never able to 
seize consciou.sness it.sclf ljut only it.s product, war- 
rants ii.s in distinguLshing a Subject from an Object. 
C'oiild consciousness be its own immediate object, 
could reflection ami jierccption be one, could sensi- 
bility be a.s infinitely divisible as its fonn, then every 
thing -would be indifferently subjective and objective, 
wc should di.stinguisli neither subject nor object in 
phenomena, the ultimate duali.sm of raetaphysic would 
be done away ■with, and existence and consciousness 
would constitute a true Absolute. 

If ive were to follow up this clue, it would pro- 
bably occur to us that the so-called substance of the 
soul is time, just as the so-called substance of exter- 
nal tangible and -visible objects is space. Time has 
been called the form of the inner sense, space the 
form of the outer sense ; but both inner and outer 
sense belong to one conscious being, and this one 
conscious being as an existing object is now under 
investigation. The question before us is, Does the 
reflection of this conscious being on itself discover, 
in its object, itself, a constant and complete object, to 
which its changing states are attached, or -with which 
they are bound up, so that this constant and com- 
plete object may be considered as the invariable con- 
dition of consciousness and its changing states? The 
answer given by the analysis of reflection is, that the 
only constant element in the object of reflection is 
time, which is also the form of the inner sense. Time 
therefore is the condition of the subjective unity of 
the objects of the . inner sense, of the series of states. 
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of consciousness, and also of the objectiYe unity of 
consciousness considered as an existing object. But 
time is no complete or empirical object, it is but the 
formal element of objects; it cannot therefore.be re- 
garded as the cause or invariable condition of the 
existence of consciousness; no more is space the’ 
cause of the existence of external objects. But the 
time and the space, contained as elements in objects 
of the inner and outer sense respectively, are that 
which causes them to appear as possessing a sub- 
stance or substratum, and which has thus given rise 
to the notion of a substance underlying external 
objects, and of a soul underlying states of conscious- 
ness. 

The foregoing view is not open to Prof. Perrier’s 
objection, Inst, of Metaph. Epistemology, i. § 8. 
There is no rememhering that feelings were ours which 
we were not conscious of as om’s when we felt them 
first. Feeiings become ours first in reflection. They 
belong originally to one continued series; this fact 
we indeed remember in reflection; and in conse- 
quence name the series ‘ our self,’ and the several 
feelings composing it ‘ om’s.’ The perception of 
phenomena, as simple phenomena, precedes the per- 
ception of the Subject, of the empirical ego, and of 
phenomena as objects ; apprehension precedes aj>per- 
ception, just in the same way as the perception of 
difference precedes the perception of sameness. The 
frequent conjunction of apperception and apprehen- 
sion, of reflection and dii’ect perception, in later states 
of consciousness, as Kant says, Das : Icli deiike^ muss 
aUe meine YorsteUungen begleiten konnen^ need not 
make us conclude that apperception, or with Kant 
that transcendental apperception, is requisite as the 
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condition of iipprelicnsion. Thiit which is a pecu- 
liiii’ity ol sonic statc.s of consciousness is not to be 
erected into a condition of existence of all states of 
consciousness. 

The same erroneous procedure is found in Scheh 
* ling, the error of adopting, as the cause of a pheno- 
menon, the differentia or the definition of it. It is 
seen in the first sentence of the System dcs Trans- 
cend. idealismus, Siiinmtl. "Werke, vol. 3. Alles 
Wisseii beruht auf dcr Ucbercinstimmung eines Ob- 
jektiven mit eincm Subjektiven. But Icnowledge 
does not rest tipon the agreement of an objective with 
a subjective, but may be described as being such an 
agreement ; there is no causal connection between 
the two things, knowledge and the agreement of an 
objective with a subjective; each is another term for, 
or mode of regarding, the otlier. But let this be 
exhibited more particularly. In the same work at 
p. 367, vol. 3, Schelliiig says : hlan iiberlasse sich 
ganz der unwillkiirlichen Succession der YorsteUun- 
gen, so werden diese YorsteUimgen, so mannigfaltig 
nnd verschieden sie seyn mogen, doch als zii Einem 
identischen Subjekt gehbrig erscheinen. Beflektii’e 
ich auf diese Identitiit des Subjekts in den Yorstel- 
lungen, so entsteht mir der Satz ; Ich denke. Dieses 
Ich denke ist es, was alle Yoretellungen begleitet und 
die Continuitat des Bewusstseyns zwischen ihnen 
unterhalt. On this it is to be remarked, that in 
every series of perceptions, in all consciousness, there 
is a continuit)?^ of the consciousness, of the feeling or 
feelings. In reflection this continuity of feeling is 
fixed upon by the attention, observed, and called the 
Ich denke. The fact is the continuity of feeling, 
the expression or characterisation of it, when isolated 
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by the attention, is the Ich denke. • The fact accom- 
panies inseparably all the Vorstellungen; the expres- 
sion for it arises a^erwards, in reflection. But Schel- 
hng here mamtaias not only that the Ich denke ac- 
companies all the Vorstellungen, which would be 
true in so far as this, that the fact now called Ich 
denke does so, but also that it is the cause of the 
phenomenon of their continuity, unterhalt die Conti- 
nuitat des Bewusstseyns zwischen ihnen. But. it is 
clear that this is not the case, since the thought Ich 
denke itself - involves continuity of consciousness, and 
is only possible in a continuous time. Continuity of 
consciousness and Ich denke are two terms for the 
same thing; the first is a name for it as an object 
of perception unsepai’ated from the phenomena, the 
second as an object of reflection, isolated in a pro- 
visional image from the phenomena; they are not 
two objects, but one object in two shapes. Con- 
tinuity of consciousness is common to all possible 
modes of consciousness; but the thought Ich denke 
belongs to one mode of consciousness only, namely to 
reflection. 

The Ich of the Ich denke becomes, according to 
Schelling, its own object in intellectual intuition, 
inteUektueUe Anschauung. I admit that Intellectual 
intuition is a good name for reflection; but I deny 
that, under either name, it reveals any other Ego 
than the empirical ego on the one hand, and that 
general or provisional image, the Subject, on the 
other. There are two reasons why the Subject can- 
not be conceived as a complete or empirical object, — 
first, because it appears as abstract and general feel- 
ing, never given in perception except as an abstrac- 
tion; secondly, because, when we tiy to think of it as 
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existing sepai’ately, we must think of it as existing 
ia an incomplete moment of time; for if we think 5 
it as in a completed moment of time, it is no longer 
general and abstract but a determinate objective feel- 
ing, the material element in a perception. 

The analysis of reflection is now complete. It 
mil be observed that I have used the word objects 
ill speaking of phenomena previous to reflection, both 
in this and the preceding chapter, although pheno- 
mena become objective and subjective, and feelings 
are distinguished from qualities, first in reflection. 
ISTo other course was open to me, and for this reason, 
that language, the articulate language of men, is first 
formed when reflection has aiisen, and thus describes 
objects and has names for objects only as they appear 
to a reflecting consciousness. Things as they appear 
to consciousness previous to reflection are not de- 
scribed in such language, but are, so far as the lan- 
guage is concerned, non-existent ; language itself is 
a late product of consciousness, and expresses things 
as they appear at the stage when it arises. If any 
animals besides man were found to have a language 
grounded on generalisation, this would I th i nk be 
justly regarded as a proof that they had reflected and 
were possessed of reason. For they could hardly 
have generalised so much and so fixedly as to possess 
a language, without having also generalised the com- 
mon element of feeling. But though phenomena 
have been spoken of as if they were already distin- 
guished into their subjective and objective aspects, 
into feelings and qualities, before reflection has arisen, 
this must not make us forget that this was only m 
imperfect way of speaking, and that the way in which 
this distinction arises in reflection had still to be 
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pointed out. The cognitions which we have of 6b- 
jects have been spoken of as if they were already ~ ’ 
separate from their objects, and as such cognitions Theory of an 
became the objects of reflection. But they are in 
fact as yet only phenomena, not feelings as distinct 
from qualities, but both together and undistmguished; 
they are states of consciousness and states of objects 
at once, if we describe them bywords applied to them 
by reflection. How do they first come to be thus 
distinguished? To answer this question, we must 
turn to the analysis of reflection and the distinction 
which it draws, namely, that between the Subject 
and the empfrical ego. It does not distinguish the 
Subject from the empirical ego after having first dis- 
tinguished the empirical ego into qualities and feel- 
ings ; but the distinction of the ’ empirical ego into 
qualities and feelings is the consequence of the dis- 
tinction of the Subject from the empirical ego, which 
is at that time another name for the phenomena. 

When the Subject is on the point of being distin- 
guished from the empirical ego, this latter is nothing 
more than the complex of phenomena, in which feel- 
ings and qualities are yet undistinguished ; there is 
but one complex of phenomena in presence of reflec- 
tion^ The distinction itself of the Subject from the 
empirical ego involves the distinction between the 
qua^jities and the feelings of the empirical ego, be- 
tween the complex of phenomena as feelings and the 
same complex of phenomena as qualities. Let these 
two distinctions be clearly seen to be two and not one ; 
and now turn to their identity in reflection, to the 
mode in which, or the reason why, reflection neces-. 
sarily draws the second distinction in consequence of 
its having drawn the first. Reflection is the distin- 
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guishing of the coiu’se of feeling into pure and deter^ 
ininate feelings, in time alone, abstracting provision- 
ally from space ; no matter what space these feelings 
may occupy, reflection considers them only so fax as 
they occupy time. Eeflection abstracts provisionally 
from space, that is, from the particulai* space occupied 
by the feelings, the succession of which it examines. 
Though all these feelings occupy or are. placed in 
some portion of space, yet this cfrcumstance is ab- 
stracted from, and only their succession is considered.. 
In this consideration arises the distinction between 
the Subject, the incomplete moment of time, and its 
objects, the whole series of deteiminate feelings.. 
Phenomena have resolved themselves into this dis- 
tinction ; the objects of the Subject are a succession 
of feelings. But this abstraction was only provisional,., 
for these feelings also occupy or are contained in 
space, — the comparatively constant feelmgs, which 
ai’e the body, and the less constant feelings which; 
surround it on aU sides, and the feelings which ac- 
company these two classes, such as the emotions, the 
position of which is difficult to determine. These all. 
Dccupy space and time together, are a succession of 
reelings and a succession of feelmgs in space-relations. 
When I take the feelings, as a whole, in these two 
relations at once, as distinguished from the same 
feelings with provisional abstraction of space, I con- 
sider them as qualities j for they are considered as 
statical and fixed in space and in the whole of time ; 
hey become the universe of qualities but without 
ieasing to be feelings. When any particular set of 
feelings is fixed on and considered in these two rela- 
bions at once, it becomes a complex of qualities, with 
a certain figure in space and duration of time, yet in 
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this case too without ceasing to he a complex of pabtl 
feelinffs. When I take a succession of these parti- — ’ 
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cular objects, some occupying a lai’ger and some a Theory of an 
snialler space, some occupying- an indefinite and some . 
a definite position in space, I am said to have trains 
of thought or association of ideas; and this is the 
condition in which consciousness is normally found, 
and which is the groundwork of all its elaborate and 
completed reasonings. 

Qualities in the metaphysical sense of the term 
are then to be distinguished from qualities in the 
psychological sense. In the former they, are feelings 
considered as occupying space as well as time ; in the 
latter they are feelings considered as occupying all or 
any space except that occupied by the mind, which 
is the place of their effects and of their evidence. 

. Qualities in the metaphysical sense are the objective 
aspect of feelings, objective to reflection when, having 
drawn the distinction between Subject and Object, it 
proceeds to distinguish its method in doing this from 
the facts or objects in which its method is involved. 

Its method is to abstract provisionally from space; 
but the objects in which that method is involved all 
occupy space. Its method then is the subjective 
aspect of its objects. And this method is the sub- 
jective aspect of the empirical ego; the objects of it 
are the objective aspect. Both together are the ob- 
ject of reflection, and therefore both together are the • 
object of metaphysical enquiry. 

All thoughts which arise in reflection are modifi- 
cations, differentiations of this thought, that the Object 
is different from the Subject; or, in Kant’s phrase, 
they are accompanied by an Ich denke. The two 
aspects of phenomena, subjective and objective, are 
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therefore in reflection as inseparable yet as distinct 
as the two elements, formal and material, are distmct 
and inseparable in direct perception. 

It is impossible here, and I do not pretend, to ex- 
hibit even in outline the various idealistic theories of 
the Ego, or in any way to enter on their respective 
merits. Hegel’s logical idealism ^vill be in some mea- 
sure discussed in another part. Here I have offered 
only an analysis of reflection, which seems to me to 
take away the common ground on which aU idealistic 
theories of the Ego must stand. For whether the 
individual Ego is deduced from the Absolute, or the 
Absolute from the individual Ego, it is reflection in 
both cases which furnishes the content of the concep- 
tion formed. It makes no difference whether the 
universe, is considered as one vast person, or the in- 
dividual person as the constructor of an ideal universe j 
reflection is equally the source of the conceptions ap- 
plicable to both. If reflection is a mode of intuition, 
and if its analysis has been rightly given, an answer 
has been supplied not only to the incorrect conclusions 
of theories of intellectual intuition, but also to theories 
which do not recognise reflection as intuition at all. 
But the question of the possibility of a purely logical 
idealism, such as Hegel’s, requires a more direct and 
express treatment, and must be postponed for the 
present; and for this reason, that Hegel is as careful 
■ to bring together the two domains of nature and his- 
toiy, ovffiu and 7sw<r/j, as I am to keep them apart; 
and as the ymsig is with him, inseparably bound up 
with the oyo'/a, and this oyo'/a is of a logical nature, his 
theory of the origin of consciousness and of its forms 
cannot be understood until the nature of his logic is 
considered, and this will find its proper place in.the 
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second part. It would indeed be a triumph of philo- 
sophy, if the distinction between nature and history 
could be really traversed and obliterated; but this 
cannot be done unless the distinction between com- 
plete objects and their incomplete elements and as- 
pects, that is, the distinction between empiric • and 
metaphysic, is first done away. .Nevertheless the 
attempt to obliterate this distinction between nature 
and history is one of the greatest charms of Hegel’s 
system. That which, in Hegel’s system,' most nearly 
corresponds to the distinction between the natm’e and 
history of consciousness, is his distinction between 
the Logic and the two remaining parts of his Ency- 
clopadie, first the Naturphilosophie which contains 
the Idea, or completed Concept-form, in its Andersseyn 
or differentiation from logic, that is, as percept or 
Vorstellung or series of Yorstellungen, and secondly 
the Philosophie des Geistes, which contains the com- 
bination of the two former, or the transformation of 
percepts and concepts in the actually existing -indi- 
vidual consciousness. These three parts of his system 
then form, or exhibit, one complete actually existing 
Spirit, Geist, which is identical with the logical form 
of it, the Idea. Space, time, and matter are the three 
first of the percepts, the three first steps taken in the 
second part of his system, the Naturphilosophie ; the 
Idea, which is the culminating point or completion of 
the Logic, passes over, in obedience to its moving 
principle, which is Negation, into its difference; and 
the simplest and most general form of difference is 
outness, Aussereinanderseyn, and this is called Space. 
Space then differentiates itself and culminates in Time ; 
and time and space together culminate in Matter. 
Consciousness in its simplest and most general form, 
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Empfindung, or feeling, is in a similar maimer the 
completion of the first step in the return of the Idea 
to itself, out of its differential state, to its state of 
identity "with itself, as Geist; that is, it is the first 
step in the third part of the Encyclopadie, the Pldlo- 
sophie des Geistes. So far from considering feeliug 
as an ultimate element of consciousness, the material 
element, incapable of analysis, Hegel derives it ulti- 
mately from thought in some of its forms, and con- 
siders that the ultimate nature of feeling consists in 
the circumstance of what is general, aUgemeines, 
lecoming also particular or determinate, bestimmt, 
tithout losing its character of generality. Das Hicht- 
■nimalische, he says, empfindet eben desshalb nicht, 
yell in demselben das Allgemeine in die Bestimmt- 
leit versenkt bleibt, in dieser nicht flii’ sich wird. 
)as gefarbte Wasser, zum Beispiel, ist nm* fiir uns 
mterschieden von seinem Gefarbtseyn und von seiner 
Jngefarbtheit. Ware ein und dasselbe Wasser zu- 
fleich aUgemeines und gefarbtes Wasser, so wiirde 
liese unterscheidende Bestimmtheit fur das Wasser 
elber seyn, dieses somit Empfindung haben; denn 
Cmpfindung hat Etwas dadm’ch, dass dasselbe in 
einer Bestimmtheit sich als ein aUgemeines erhalt. 
i*hUosophie des Geistes. Encycl. § 399. Werke, 
ul. 7, 2d div. p. 1 15. This is, first, to take feeling 
n one of its second intentions instead of in its first 
ntention; and secondly, and consequently, it is to 
.educe feeling from what I should caU the formal 
lement of consciousness as it appears in thought. 

Such is a very brief sketch of Hegel’s system^ so 
ar as is requisite to understand the position which 
he question of the origin, or the history, of tune, 
pace, and consciousness occupies with hunj and it is 
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clear that nothing said in this chapter, from the point 
of view adopted here of the relation of the history of 
a part to the nature of the whole, can be an answer 
to a theory founded on such a totally opposite view 
as Hegel’s. The answer to Hegel’s theory requires 
an examination into the natoe of logic, and the con- 
troversy must be a logical one. Nothing decisive 
can be brought forward therefore in the first part of 
this Essay. What I think has been now shown is, 
that self-consciousness is on the one hand not an ele- 
ment in all- cases of consciousness, and on the other 
not a simpler but a more complex phenomenon than 
consciousness; and farther, that self-consciousness 
does not reveal to us any Ego or Subject-Object, but 
only the empirical ego on the one hand and the pure 
ego or Subject on the other; neither of which can be 
regarded as the cause either of consciousness or of 
self-consciousness, still less of their forms, time and 
space, either generally or in the mind ; and that self- 
consciousness, as the more complex phenomenon of 
the two, must be explained by a reference to con- 
sciousness, and the object of self-consciousness by a 
reference to the object of consciousness, by stating it 
in terms of time, space, and feeling, and pointing out 
the additional element, namely reflection, which it 
contains. The Subject, such as it is, indeterminate 
feeling in incomplete moments of time, lies within 
consciousness, is discovered therein by reflection; and 
on account of its incomplete nature is incapable of 
being the cause of consciousness. Psychology there- 
fore is debarred from aU theories of the Ego as the 
cause of consciousness, for the whole ground where 
the Ego could be found is searched by reflection, and 
the Ego not found there. But whether physiological 
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psychology ■wiU ever succeed in establishing by in- 
ference the existence of an immaterial Soul, or, as I 
should prefer to express it, an intangible and invisible 
Soul, as the cause of consciousness, and in inserting 
such a soul between the material organ, the brain or 
nervous matter, and consciousness, or in placing it 
before both consciousness and the material organ as 
the invariable condition of both the one and the 
other, — this is a question which cannot perhaps yet 
be decided in the negative, and which it is not in 
place to discuss here. What science would gain by 
this bemg established is not clear; a more compli- 
cated cause woidd be substituted for a simpler one, 
but then this would be, by hypothesis, demanded by 
the facts. But until this has been done, it remains 
to the metaphysician to have recourse to that cause 
or invariable condition of consciousness which is an 
emphical object of presentative perception, to follow 
the physiological path as far as it leads him, secure 
that on that path he is at least on the safe road 
towards truth. 

But before proceeding to consider the third class 
of theories of . the origin of consciousness, let me be 
allowed to illustrate by a comparison the process of 
consciousness developing into reflection, a process 
which has abeady been described as accm’ately and 
unfiguratively as the language at my command per- 
mits. Consciousness in this process may be com- 
pared to a man walking backwards, who does not see 
each step as he takes it, but only immediately after 
it has been taken; who sees the ground beneath his 
feet only when he has passed over it, not while it is 
being passed over. He sees the past, but neither the 
present nor the future landscape. It spreads to his 
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riglit and left and before bis face, and ever a new 
crescent rises, and an old one drops out of view. Of 
the future landscape behind him he argues from that 
which is now past and before him, and he can guide 
his course by an . anticipatory judgment. The step 
however which he is at any moment taking has no 
more certainty than any of his future steps, and it is 
only by an anticipatory judgment that he knows that 
it will, not plunge him into an abyss. The past land- 
scape which ^is now in view has been not only an un- 
known future but an unknown present landscape, and 
has become past only by going through the stage of 
the 'present. So it is also with consciousness deve- 
loping into reflection, only that consciousness and 
reflection are compelled and do not choose to adopt a 
blind and backward course. First consciousness is 
conscious of the landscape right and left, including 
' the path before its feet, then of the growth of the 
path before it (and it is in distinguishing its own 
path from the rest of the landscape that reflection is 
completed), then of the unknown portion of the path 
and of the landscape which will become known the 
next moment, and finally of the presence of the same 
unknown moment in every step of the past and future 
as well as of the present. The different phases of 
the landscape, as seen from different successive places 
in the path, represent the empirical ego, the unknown 
moment in every present step represents the Subject. 

The fact of oiu’ never being, even in reflection, 
conscious of the moment of consciousness, but only 
of its result, the fact that there is this unknown 
moment in the very act of reflection, that the object 
of consciousness and of reflection is known only after 
and not in the moment of consciousness, in the com- 
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^rtl pleted and not in the uncompleted moment of con- 
— ' sciousness, a fact first told to us by reflection, this 

Theory of an fact sccms to mc to be one ground, at least, of the 
ineradicable sense of freedom, which we call free- 
. dom of the will. Das gebe ich dir, says Jacobi, 
ohne Widerrede zu: dass das Gebiet der Freiheit 
das Gebiet der IJnwissenheit sey. Ich setze nur 
noch hinzu : Finer dem Menschen untiberwindlichen. 
Werke, vol. 2, page 322. But I do not know that 
Jacobi would have given his words si^ch an appli- 
cation. 

§ 22. _ 6 22.1 come now to the third class of theories, 

The physio- ttt it* •it 

ogical theory, that class usually but wrongly distinguished as ma- 
terialistic, and which ought properly to be distin- 
guished as physiological. For the first class of theo- 
ries is also materialistic according to the true meaning 
of the term. Some matter the Soul of those theories 
must possess, or it would not be an object at all. 

“ If matter, sure the most refined, 

High wrought and tempered into min d. 

Some darling daughter of the day. 

And bodied by her native ray 

this it may be, — ^but it is matter unmistakeably still. 
Both these classes of theories are materialistic in the 
same sense of the term, and both become equally ob- 
jectionable, if it is objectionable to be one-sided, only 
if they are put forward as the whole account to be 
given of consciousness, if they profess to decide the 
nature of consciousness by an enquiry into its origin 
and history in the mind. On this point I must say a 
few more words before entering into the physiological 
theory. 

The analysis of the phenomenon of reflection has 
brought us back to the conception of subject and 
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pa2tl away, the other, which is only its relative, must it 
— seems share its fate. Here is a manifest contradic- 
The physio- tion, or at any rate what seems to he such ; and the 
logical theory. pj.QQ£ q£ difficulty being really felt is the fact of 

the many theories adopted in order to escape from it. 
Three ways have been struck into, corresponding to 
the three classes of theories exhibited in this chap-, 
ter, and adopting the same principles respectively, 
-iu order to explain the origin and history of the 
world or of consciousness. Each of these ways is 
essentially a theory of an Absolute, and each trans- 
forms the theory of origin from a subordinate theory 
into a theory sometimes covertly and sometimes pro- 
fessedly complete and all-embracing. Corresponding 
to the first class of theories there is the theory of 
thorough-going Idealism. It escapes from the diffi- 
culiy of supposing that the individual consciousness 
has an origin in time and space, and yet that time 
and space and objects exist only as objects of con- 
sciousness, by conceiving that the objective side of 
the equation or pair of relatives, that is, the objects 
of consciousness, are a mere appearance, a mirror, of 
the other side, consciousness itself; that consciousness 
is the only real existence, while its objects are a 
phantasm of consciousness, thrown off by it and last- 
ing only while consciousness exists, consciousness 
existing absolutely and in itself, and out of reference 
to any object whatever. Corresponding to the third 
class of theories is the theory of thorough-going ma- 
terialism; as idealism annihilates objects, so mate- 
rialism consciousness. The origin of consciousness 
is here directly in question. Consciousness is con- 
ceived as a phantasm, or a mirror, of objects which 
exist really in time and space, of magnitudes which 
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to US are “as ffood as infinite;” certain combinations pabti. . 
of these objects, objects which are accepted as really — 
existing, without question as to their nature, that is, ThlJ^yao- 
as an Absolute, produce for a time a sort of phantasm 
which has the capacity of consciousness, but which is 
nevertheless a mode of objects. These two theories, 
absolute idealism and absolute materialism, are the 
logical results reached, or to be reached, by following 
up the enquiry into the origin and history of the 
world,' or of consciousness, as if it was the whole 
question; instead of keeping that enquiry subordinate 
to the question of nature. The theories of the second 
class are already theories of an Absolute. They do 
not subordinate the enquiry into origin to that into 
nature, nor that into nature to that into origin, but 
they keep the' two in balance and combine them at 
every step. This class of theories alone has been 
adequately worked out; it is represented by Hegel. 

JSTeither consciousness alone nor its object alone is the 
Absolute, the cause of the other, or the reality of 
which the other is the phantasm; both are united in- 
separably, and only together ai’e they the Absolute. 

Thus the Absolute has a nature, it is to be subject 
and object, consciousness and its objects, at once. 

This nature of the Absolute is Der Begriff. Its con- 
sciousness is Der Geist ; its object is Die Idee. In its 
infinite and eternal development every one of the 
forms which it throws up or assumes, however im- 
perfect, contains this same nature; objects are never 
the cause of consciousness, nor consciousness of ob- 
jects. Such is its nature ; but what is its history, 
and what the origin of the forms of thought and of 
objects which it throws up or assumes in its develoj)- 
ment? Its nature, der Begriff, is to develop itself, 
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to unfold all that it has in it, in Hegel's phraseology, 
to become an-und-fiii’-sich all that it is already an 
sich. How so? Its nature is to be subject and ob- 
ject, two opposites always, and sometimes contradic- 
tories, at once. It is aU subject, but it is all ob- 
ject; it is all object and subject, but it is neither 
alone; therefore it is Begiiff, for a Begiiff or Con- 
cept-form is that which is the Identity of contradic- 
tories. In other words, the nature of the Absolute, 
der BegrijQT, is to produce ever new forms because 
it contains in itself Negation. Negation is the es- 
sential point in the Begriff, and two negations com- 
plete every Begriff; and the Begriff itself is the ro ri 
shai of the Absolute ; negation therefore is the 
mainspring of its development or histor3^ • The his- 
tory and the natm’e are one and the same thing; it is 
only the special determinate forms of existence, the 
inadequate Concepts, Begriffe, which have an origin. 
Such briefly and inadequately expressed is one view 
of the grandest idea which the mind of man has ever 
conceived. 

Thus the theory of the second class has no par- 
tial theory of origin, of ongin considered as sub- 
ordinate to nature, corresponding to it, because it 
contains both itself, and precludes the possibility 
of a partial theory founded on the same principle. 
The two partial theories of origin are theories of the 
first and of the third class. Eeasons have already 
been offered for rejecting theories of the fii*st class ; 
the third class of theories has yet to be examined. 
But the question remains to be previously answered, 
how the apparent contradiction is to be solved be- 
tween the equal claims of nature and origin, the 
avoidance of which contradiction was the motive 
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•wliich caused the substitution of the theories of abr pabt i. 

Ch ttt 

solute idealism and absolute materialism in the place -- - ' 
of subordinate and partial theories correspondiug to Thepiiysio- 
them. On what principle can the question of origm theory, 
be made subordinate to the question of nature? The 
trite answer is the same m some respects with that of 
Hegel. It is, that the questions of nature and his- 
toiy of consciousness and its objects are, though not 
identical, yet iuseparably combined ; but that since 
both of them, nature and history, are infinite in time 
and space, no question of origin can arise about them; 
while questions both of history and origin arise with 
respect to any and every particular object of con- 
sciousness. The history of consciousness is founded 
in its nature as much, though not in the same way, 
as in Hegel’s theory. The history of consciousness 
is founded iu its nature, not because its nature is the 
Concept, -form and contams Negation, but because 
Time is one of its forms ; consciousness begins to 
have a history as soon as it begins to exist, and that 
is at any point you can reach the furthest, going back 
into infinite time. AU particular objects of consci- 
ousness on the other hand have an origin as weU as a 
history; and one of these particular objects of con- 
sciousness is the connection of the empirical ego with 
that small portion of the universe which is most fre- 
quently presented actually, and may be presented 
always to consciousness, that is, with the body inha- 
bited by it. In other words the conscious life of the 
empirical ego is the object of the investigations of 
psychology. Consciousness is a term of very wide 
meaning, and therefore may embrace very different 
particular meanings. Hence the apparent contradic- 
tion. If consciousness is taken to mean either the 
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Pabt l Subject or the subjective aspect of pbenomena, it Has 
— no oricrin: if it is taken to mean the conscious life of 

The^'^o- the empirical ego, as distinguished from the universe, 

logicfll t1i 60Z3*« *'i ** >*1 1 *'/* * 

It has an ongm, as a particulai* object of consci- 
ousness. The conscious life of an individual, or of 
the empirical ego, may be imaged as a ring sliding 
along a pole, fi:om end to end, to Tvhich ring cords 
are attached going off from it in all directions, so as 
to make it the centre of a globe of which the cords 
are radii. During life, that is, from the time when 
the ring is put on the pole tp that when it- falls off’ 
at the other end, it is in connection with infinity by 
means of the cords. The cords represent the percep- 
tions and their objects in infinite time and space. 
The ring and the cords in the comparison are both 
tangible objects, and similarly the empirical ego in 
connection with its body is itself an object of con- 
sciousness in just the same sense as other objects are, 
namely, it is one of the objects which constitute the 
objective aspect of phenomena; it is as much an ob- 
ject as those objects are which are farthest removed 
fi:om it in space and time; before reflection entered 
there was no difference at alL both were phenomena; 
after reflection, both became objects, differing in space 
and time relations, the conscious life of the empirical 
ego occupying that portion of space which is always 
nearest to the centre, which the Subject always per- 
ceives, or may perceive, whenever it perceives any 
thing in space, and that portion of time which im- 
mediately precedes the moment of reflection. The 
connection of this portion of time and space with 
the more distant portions of both is the question of 
p^chology. 

Any moment however short in the com*se of the 
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ring along the pole is sufficient to allow the Subject paktl 
in the empirical ego to perceive an infinity of time — ’ 
and an infinity of space. The Subject in the empi- The physio- 
rical ego is the correlate of aU objects whensoever ^°sicai theory. 

and wheresoever they may be, whether objects of • 
psychology or objects of metaphysic. Existence is 
the sum of those objects ; existence is presence in 
consciousness. Consciousness however has, through 
its objects, a fixed position in time and space, in the 
living body. Time and space are the forms with 
which it operates, perceives, or is conscious. Feel- 
ings filling those forms and moulded into them are 
the objects which it perceives. Those objects m space 
which are the farthest off are often the last to be 
perceived, a wider and mder range of the heavens is 
taken in by means of astronomical instruments; ob- 
jects which are farthest off in time are often the last 
to be perceived, -witness the problems of geology. 

Now with reference to space there is not likely to be 
any difficulty; but with reference to time it may 
appear strange to some, that what is perceived first 
should not always be conceived as existing first. The ■ 
reverse is the rule, giving rise to the expression, 

“ last in order of knowledge and first in order of ex- 
istence.” As we go on and on in investigation, we 
go back and back in order of nature. Instead of 
making the object last perceived the object last pro- 
duced, we conceive it as having preceded the object 
perceived before it. Yet it was said in the preceding 
chapter and repeated here, that to be perceived was 
to exist, that existence was presence in consciousness. 

If so, it may be said, ought not the order of existence 
to be the same as the order of perception ? This is 
the case when future objects or events are m ques- 
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tion; when we imagine the hiture, that is, follow the 
chain of effects instead of causes of existence, that 
which is last in order of perception is also, as a rule, 
last in order of existence. Both the past and the 
future, the past dating hack from the time of bhth, 
and the future dating forward from the present mo- 
ment of consciousness, are objects of the imagina- 
tion, and are both constructed out of the same fund, 
namely, the fund of perceptions presentative and re- 
presentative, which have been present from the time 
of birth to the present moment of consciousness. The 
life-tune, beiug a fixed moment in time, with time 
before it and after it, causes those objects which are 
imagined last to be placed at the furthest point of 
time fr’om itself; that is, earliest in past time, latest 
in future time; and thus the apparent anomaly, of 
what is last in order of knowledge being first in order 
of time, is removed. There is thus a double order, 
of knowledge and of existence; a progress in two 
directions at once, for the order of knowledge is itself 
a prolongation of the order of existence in a foinvard 
direction, while the objects which it imagines as 
existing in past time are a prolongation of the order 
of knowledge in the reverse direction. This is what 
I understand to be in Hegel’s mind when he speaks 
of the progress of the development of the Begriff 
being a progress at once in two directions, a Rilckkehr 
and a Fortgang, a Yertiefen into and an Entwickelung 
out of its essence. Everywhere .what Hegel says 
must be interpreted, as alone it can be expressed, by 
a reference to the forms of time and space. The 
forms of time and space lie at the root of aH the con- 
ceptions he forms of the universe and of thought. I 
do not say only that the language he employs and 
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must employ involves, depends on, and expresses pakti. 
those forms, for this is hy no means conclusive: but — ' 
that the meaning of that language itself rests entirely Tiie^physio- . 
on time and space, and the thoughts represent objects 
only in those forms. 

Every thing which is not contained in the incom- 
plete moment of consciousness, the Subject, is an ob- 
ject of consciousness, and every thing has existence 
in the same sense ; the objects of existence previous 
to birth are objects of imagination, that is, objects 
not simply represented, but constructed' out of ob- 
jects represented, representations in a new shape. 

Past and future objects, each kind dating from the 
present moment, are present in consciousness as past 
and future, because time and space are forms of 
every moment of consciousness. Past and future 
objects are revealed to us and exist in present con- 
sciousness as the long line of Banquo’s descendants 
are revealed by the glass carried by the eighth of 
the royal phantoms in Macbeth. Their existence as 
past and fixture objects includes in it a reference to 
the present moment of consciousness. The empirical 
ego belongs to past, present, and future time. The 
connection of the empirical ego with the body belongs, 
as an object of representation and not of imagination, 
to the pi’esent and paii; of the past time only. All 
objects without distinction have the same title to 
existence, namely, presence in consciousness ; but all 
have not the same certainty, duration, or truth. 

That there has been a course of existence j)rior to 
the birth of the empirical ego into the body, or, 
what is the same thing, of the body into the em- 
pu’ical ego, no consciousness can doubt. Although 
this is an object of the imagination, it is not on 
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Past l that account imcertam. It is the province of reason- 
ing to decide on the certainty or the truth of objects 
Thl^bTHo- and classes of objects. Up to the present moment of ' 
io^cai then, there has been a series of objects 

and events, empirical, taking place in the order of 
esdstence, and of which the connection of the body 
with the empirical ego is part. The invariable con- 
nections between the objects and events contained in 
this series, and in the future as well as in the past, 
since "Gujus rei ordo est, etiam prsedictio est,” are 
the field of enquiry of the special sciences. Psych- 
ology investigates the invariable antecedents of the 
conscious life of the empirical ego ; not what con- 
sciousness is, but which objects of consciousness are 
they which invariably precede, in order of exist- 
ence, those feelings or objects of reflection which 
j esist in the body during life, and the remoyal of . 

^ which invariably precedes the cessation of those feel- 

ings. The physiological class of theories on this 
question remains to be examined. 

According to the physiological theories, the ex- 
istence of the conscious life of the empirical ego, 
or 'of the connection of the empirical ego with the 
body, depends on the existence of nervous mat- 
ter, and its degrees of development depend on the 
degrees of development of that nervous matter in 
quantity and complexity. Broussais in the 1st chap- 
ter of his work De Tlrritation et de la Polie, voL i. 
page 4 - ad edit., expresses himself thus : On voit 
que rirritabilite est commune a tons les etres vi- 
vants. depths le vegetal jusqu’a Thomme, et qu’elle 
est continue ; tandis que la sensibilite est une faculte 
propre a certains auimaux. qu’elle n’est pas con- 
tinue, et qu’elle ne se manifeste que sous .des con- 
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ditions determinees. Ces conditions sont Texist- pabti. 
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ence d’un appareil nerveux, "muni d’un centre, c’est- — ‘ 
a-dire d’un cerveau, — et un 4tat particulier de cet Thephysio- 
appareil ; car il n’est pas toujours apte a donner a 
ranimal la conscience des mouvements qui se pas- 
sent dans ses tissus. Kervous matter, organised, 
possessing a centre, that is, a brain , existing in a 
particular state or condition, is here pointed out as 
the invariable condition of conscious life. Taking 
the word bram as a brief expression for un appareil 
nerveux muni d’un centre, the invariable condition 
of conscious life wiU be, briefly expressed, a brain 
in a particular state. What this particular state 
consists in has not been determined, but what it 
consists in and what it is caused by are the great 
secrets, yet undiscovered, of physiological psycho- 
logy. On these two questions increasing light may 
be expected to be thrown by physiological investi- 
gation, and to such an extent that they may be 
ultimately answered as fully as any other questions 
of physical science. Differences in the solutions of- 
fered or attempted of these questions make the dif- 
ferences between the several physiological theories 
of psychology, which aU start from the one common 
basis above indicated. Against this common basis 
I think there are no valid objections ; I believe it 
to be established beyond doubt by scientific research. 

The brain is an object which may be perceived pre- 
sentatively ; and the only question is as to the in- 
variability of the connection between it and the feel- 
ings of the conscious life of the empirical ego. That 
it is the cause or contains the causes of those feelings 
is an inference, and in this respect the physiological 
theories agree "with those of the first class j they both 
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seek the causes of tlie conscious life of the empirical 
ego in something which is not included in that con- 
scious life itself; they both infer a cause, and do not 
find it by analysis of the feelings caused. Conse- 
quently no ph3^siological theory can logically confuse 
the brain with its feelings or thoughts ; the separa- 
tion of the two things in kind is provided for by the 
metaphysical distinction bet^veen feelings and quali- 
ties. Feelings can never be qualities unless they are 
considered as gathered up into fixed portions of 
space. The brain itself is such a complex of feelings, 
but the feelings supported or caused by the brain are 
by the hjqDothesis, by the condition of the enquuy, 
exempted from such a transformation into qualities, 
for it is their connection as feelings with the brain as 
a complex of qualities which is being examined. The 
inference of a cause supposes it to be different fr’om 
its effect, and not contained in it. 

Four things are to be distinguished, — ^the Subject; 
the empirical ego, or the world of feelings; the uni- 
verse of objects, or the world of qualities; the brain, 
a •particular object consisting of certain qualities, as 
the cause of the connection of the empirical ego with 
a small and distinct portion of the world of qualities. 
The Subject is no empiric^ or complete object, any 
more than time, space, and feeling are. The union 
of the three last constitutes empirical or complete 
phenomena; the union of phenomena with the Sub- 
ject constitutes empirical or complete objects. The 
Subject taken alone would be necessarily conceived 
as out of all time and space, in other words, the at- 
tempt to consider it as an object is directly self-con-- 
tradictory; the moment it is conceived as an object 
by union ■with phenomena, that moment it is con- 
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ceived as fixed in time and space, as belonging to the 
empirical ego. The natural tendency of every one is 
to conceive every thing as an empirical object, to 
make even the elements and aspects of phenomena 
empirical, and to deal with them as such. Pure 
metaphysic, which refuses to h5^ostasise ultimate 
elements and aspects of phenomena, has thus neces- 
sarily an- unsatisfactory because incomplete appear- 
ance ; and there will always be a tendency to trans- 
cend it, and make some of its elements and 'aspects 
empirical, and therefore absolute. An idealist who 
■should hypostasise the Subject might say. If the. Sub- 
ject is a necessary aspect of phenomena, and pheno- 
mena are eternal and infinite a parte ante, must not 
the Subject be so also ? But this is to make the 
Subject into something which, besides being a mem- 
ber of a relation, has a separate and complete exist- 
ence of its own; just as, for iustance, master and ser- 
vant are members of a relation, and one cannot be a 
master without having a servant, nor a servant with- 
out having a master, yet a man who is a master can 
exist as a man without having a servant, and a man 
who is a servant the same. Here the existence sepa- 
rately as men is a prior condition of the subsequent 
relation of master and servant. But the Subject has 
no such prior separate existence, the only existence 
which it has is as an aspect of phenomena; and this 
does not require that it should, alone, exist in the 
time and space relations which the complete pheno- 
mena exist m. The often employed comparison of 
light and darkness is much more to the point in this 
case. The first act of creation in the book of Genesis 
is “ Let there be light : and there was light.” The 
arising of light created an infinity and an eternity of 
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dai’kness a parte ante; at that moment, fixed by the 
arising of light, there began to be darkness which had 
existed from eternity. Light created darkness in the 
sense of giTing it a meaning and a nature; for dark- 
ness is one of those tlmgs which have meaning only 
in reference to something else, the first intention of 
which is a second intention. Darkness is the negation 
of all. feeling of sight; light on the contrary has a 
first intention, it is the feeling of sight; in its second 
intention it is the negation of darkness. • Hence light 
gives existence to darkness, which nevertheless occu- 
pies ^ eternity and an infinity previous to the exist- 
ence of light. So must the relation of the Subject 
and objects prior to it be conceived; the Subject gives 
existence to objects, which have existed previously, 
in the sense of giving them a -meaning and a nature; 
for though contained in all phenomena it is not ob- 
served to be contained in them, and the moment of 
its being first observed is called the moment of its 
first coming into existence; and it is thus treated 
provisionally as a finite object which has a beginning, 
notwithstanding that its nature is to be no object at 
aU, and consequently to escape from aU notion of 
beginning and ending. "UTiat is true of the Subject 
is true also of the empirical ego and the world of 
qualiiies, the two members of the distinction between 
the subjective and objective aspect of phenomena, for 
the Subject is that moment of time on the completion 
of which this distinction, and consequently the two 
members of it, arise. These three, the Subject, the 
empirical ego, the world of qualities, ai’e coexistent 
and coeval aspects of phenomena, and constitute the 
entire metaphysical analysis or logic of phenomena. 
When any one of them is taken and considered as an 
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object in relation to other objects, and as existing at 
any point of time or of time and space together, which 
is done when they are considered as connected with 
a body or with a brain, — ^this is treating them pro- 
visionally as particular objects, for the purposes of 
reasoning, since we must reason in the forms of time 
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and space, and assume time and space to be wider 
than any object which we limit by them in volition 
for the purpose of reasoning. But this assumption 
and this voluntary limitation cannot alter the nature 
of the objects, in this case the metaphysical members 
of analysis of phenomena, which are reasoned of; they 
must come out of the crucible of reasoning with the 
same nature with which they entered it, and the as- 
sumption which alone introduced them into it must 
be laid aside when they quit it. The very reasoning 
process itself, which limits them provisionally, is a 
part, and an extremely small part, of the things which 
it assumes to limit and to make into particular objects 
for itself. In such reasoning only can the Subject 
and the empirical ego be considered as arising or 
coming into existence at a particular moment in the 
existence of phenomena; and when they are so con- 
sidered they become, ipso facto, the mind, the con- 
scious life of the empirical ego, the object of psycho- 
logy, instead of what they truly are, the empirical 
ego and the Subject. 

Difficult as it may be to become habituated to the 
distinction between the Subject and the conscious life 
of the empirical ego, or the mind, and to the consi- 
deration of the former as an aspect of all phenomena, 
and of the latter as an object among objects, it is yet 
not a self-contradictory theory; as those theories are 
which take mind for one thing and its objects for 
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anotlier, 5^et without resorting to an Absolute. In 
those theories the question of nature and the question 
of history hold an equal rank. Empirical objects 
make mind what it is as its causes, and mind makes 
objects what they are in their nature. Both mind 
and its objects are empirical objects, and yet each is 
the cause of the other. Objects are the cause of the 
existence of mind, and yet mind is the cause of the 
existence of objects, since ivithout mind objects would 
not be what they are, and therefore we could not tell 
that they were the cause of mind. And if it is said 
that objects cause mind first, and then appear to it in 
a new shape, as the objects we are acquainted mth, 
this is to have recourse to an Absolute in the shape 
of the Ding-an-sich. Each claims to be the cause of 
the existence of the other, that is, the cause of the 
other in the same sense in which that other makes 
the same claim. These claims are not only incom- 
plete taken separately; that would be, by itself, no 
objection; but they are contradictory and incapable 
of combination, unless by making one or the other 
of the two objects, or both together, an Absolute. 
Transform however all objects into modes of con- 
sciousness, that is, into the objective aspect of mind, 
and transform mind into the subjective aspect of 
objects, and the question of history and origin is at 
once subordinated to the question of natm’e. What 
is an object, a quality, time, space, motion, causation, 
the series of objects in time, the series of objects in 
space? Take each separately and think of it, and 
the answer must be— a mode of consciousness. But 
in this the question of history is decided; the history 
or the sequence of causes of any object, however far 
back it may go, is a mode of consciousness; that is to 
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say, is included in the question of nature. There is pakt i. 
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nothing previous to consciousness, for those things — ’ 
which were supposed to he previous to it are modes ^ The^^i^ao- 
of itself j the laws which govern the sequences and 
coexistences of these modes are aU that can be en- 
quired into. There is nothing but time beyond time ; 
nothing but space beyond space ; the sum of things, 
existence, which is the objective aspect of conscious- 
ness, has no second intention, for it has nothing' out- 
side itself or before itself, in relation to which it 
stands. Consciousness and its objects are coeval and 
insepai’able, two aspects of the same thing, which 
have no cause of existence out of themselves, but 
only a law of existence within themselves. Thus 
the question of origin and history, dealing with em- 
pirical objects, is subordinate to the question of na- 
ture dealing with metaphysical elements and aspects 
of objects. 

It is not only in this part of psychology that diffi- 
culties arise from the separation of mind from its 
objects, as two empirical objects different in nature. 

Here the difficulty is to see how objects can be the 
cause of consciousness as an object, when conscious- 
ness is the cause of them at the same time. Later 
on, a difficulty will be suggested by the course of 
the discussion as to the mode of the action and re- 
action of mind on objects of sight and touch, and 
these objects on mind; how for instance a feeling of 
pain can cause the shutting of an eye, or the with- 
drawing of a hand, from a sunbeam or a candle. It 
is not only the physical action of the sensitive and 
•motor nerves that is present and operative here; the 
feelings of pain are not only present by the side of 
and along with these physical processes, but ai’e links 

f 
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Fast l . in the chain of events, ai’e caused by the action on 
ch:^ the sensitive nerve, and produce the action on the 
The^l^sio- motor nerve. K not, why should exactly those ac- 
logicai theory. produced wMch Withdraw the eye and the 

hand from the som’ce of pain, the sunbeam or the 
candle? To escape fr*om the pain, a final cause, is 
plainly the directing power, the motive, in these 
actions; feelings are a causative link in the series of 
phenomena, not merely an accompaniment of a series 
of phenomena in the nerves and muscles. Here then 
mind must react on physical bodies. How is this to 
be conceived? It is clear that mind and physical 
bodies must be brought imder some common cate- 
ororv, or have some common nature. 

^ . f ^23, Afrer the physiological theories of the ori- 
foiaiai de- gm of the couscious life of the empirical ego comes 
the consideration of the physiological theories of the 
origin of the foimal element in the cognitions of the 
conscious individual mind, namely, of the cognitions 
of time and space. These theories may be reduced, 
so far as I know, to three, all of similar nature and 
distinguished only by their respective degrees of com- 
pleteness, according as they are founded on a single 
class of cii’cumstances, or on the combination of this 
with a second, or with a second and a third class. 
They all seek the causa existendi of the cognitions of 
time and space, during the conscious life, in objects; 
they all consider time and space, existing in objects, 
as the cause of their existing also in the cognitions of 
the individual. The first of these three theories is. 
that time and space being universally present in ob- 
jects of presentative perception, in every state of the 
consciousness of an individual fi’om birth to death, 
and being the only points in which aU objects, how- 
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ever dissimilar otherwise, invariably agree, become pabtl 
so habitual to the mind. and. assume such an excep- — ' 
tional degree of persistency, that, although they differ On^'of the 

rt'.T * I i* /* O' fonufll gIc* 

irom other objects only in point 01 frequency 01 re- ment. 
currence, which indeed, is so great as to be mhversal 
presence in objects of presentation, they are soon re- 
garded. by the individual who experiences them as 
essential parts of his mental structure, and in fact 
become such. 

The second theory agrees with the first so far as 
it goes, but adds a further circumstance in support of 
the. conception common to both, namely, the circum- 
stance of the strength of inherited, impressions. If 
all the individuals of any generation are impressed as ^ 
above described by time and space, those of succeed- 
ing generations will receive and. transmit them with 
ever increasing accumulations of certainty, until they 
become inborn modes of consciousness, attached, to 
and dependent on a particular inherited nervous or 
cerebral structure, which structure was produced 
originally by presentative perception of objects only 
in the first generation of men, as described in the 
first theory, and then being transmitted is fortified by 
the same constant perception in succeeding genera- 
tions. This second theory is insisted on and adopted 
by Mr. Spencer in his Principles of Psychology, 

Part IV. chap. 7. This theory, I may remai’k, is 
quite in accordance with that circumstance in which, 
as I have maintained, consists the true meaning of 
the term necessity, in the cognitions of time and 
space; but others I am aware have considered that 
this explanation of the origin of that necessity in 
cognition reduces it to an apparent necessity onlj’", 
and in fact explains it aw\ay. In mj'^ view, the theory 
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— ' but the complement of the theory' of the nature of 
origL'ofthe these cognitions, so far as they are necessary; while 
ment!^ in the view of many of those who hold, or reject, 
such a theory of their origin as the present, it is con- 
sidered to be antagonistic to and destructive of that 
theory of their nature in which they are exhibited as 
necessary ; and this in consequence of not keeping 
clear the distinction between the questions of history 
and natm’e. Similar has been the case 'svith other 
doctrines in other subjects, for instance in' anthro- 
pology witib the doctiine of development of species 
by natural selection; the dignity and nature of man 
has been thought to be endangered by any theory of 
his origin that did not consecrate a special creative 
act to the production of mankind; but the question 
is here also, what man is, what his powers and endow- 
ments are, not how he or they came to be what they 
are, what the stej)s . are by which his j)resent actual 
position has been reached. It is of the gi’eatest im- 
]3ortance to keep these two questions, of history and 
natm’e, distinct; and the question of the history of 
any particular thing includes that of its origin, as the 
first fink in its history. In psychology and meta- 
physic it is especially important, for the careful dis- 
tinction of these two questions can alone prevent us 
fi:om falling into the onesidedness which is the re- 
' proach of a materialism which has ti’eated the ques- 

tion of origin as if it was the whole question, over- 
riding, superseding, or supplying with a ready-made 
answer, the question of natm’e; which has thus given 
half truths for whole truths, and in doing so prepared 
the way for a falling back into two opposite errors, 
the transformation of objects into a deceitful appear- 
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ance on the. one hand, and into an absolute existence ' parti. 
on the other. ch^. 

According to this second theory, the cognitions origin of the 
of time and space are, with the life of the empirical ment. 
ego of which they form a part, functions of the brain, 
and appear as a kind of intellectual instinct; nor is 
there any thing absurd in regarding cognitions, as 
well as feelings and actions, as functional or in- 
stinctive. It is very probable that the phenomena 
which we call instmct, the actions which we class as 
instinctive, are due to transmitted habits, actions 
performed so invariably during countless generations, 
that, though at first performed with consciousness 
and discovered by a tentative process, they are at 
last performed unconsciously and spontaneously, for 
instance the action of the young of mammalia seek- 
ing the breast. Instinctive actions include both reflex 
and consensual nervous actions; those are instinctive 
which appear to be performed for a purpose, in order 
to an end, but yet without apparent knowledge or 
perception of the end for which they are done, or in 
which the knowledge of the end is not the motive, of 
the action. The terms instinct and instinctive are 
thus popular rather than scientific ; they are the re- 
sults of a crude and not an exact theory of the phe- 
nomena to which they are applied; and it was this 
character of an end being sought blindly, and -without 
apparent Imowledge of it, which attracted attention, 
and caused the phenomena to be attributed to some 
divine or supernatural or unkno-wn power; a power 
which inspired the action, as it were, in its o-wn supe- 
rior -wisdom and knowledge of what was fitting and 
requisite for the ends of nature. And what reason is 
there agamst supposing that a mode of cognition as 
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well as a mode of action has in this way become 
habitual and functional? Nothing or very little is 
indeed known of the process which takes place in the 
nervous matter of the brain in consciousness; but 
it is impossible to suppose that consciousness takes 
place without action or movement of some sort in 
the nervous matter. It has been sho-svn m the last 
chapter that movement is an all-pervading pheno- 
menon belonging to the kingdom of objects, though 
not an ultimate element of objects. The movements 
to which some cognitions are attached may, for aught . 
that is known to the contrary, and in accordance 
with much which is known, have become habitual 
and functional, so that the cognitions attached to 
them may share in theii* habitual, that is, their func- 
tional natiu’e; or to put it in another light, that part 
of the movement essential to cognition, wMch is ap- 
propriated to the foimal pai’t of the cognition, may 
be the same in all cases of cognition, and then the 
cognitions attached or resulting, namely, time and 
space, will derive their mriversal or functional pro- 
perty from this part of the movement. 

The third theory I will put in the form of a sug- 
gestion. The brain has been singled out as the cause 
of the conscious life of the empirical ego, yet not in 
isolation, without the concui’rence of, and action and 
reaction with, other objects, but in such a sense that 
the entrance or addition of a brain to other objects 
completes the series of circumstances on the comple- 
tion of which the conscious life arises. Both the con- 
stitution of the brain and that of other objects ai’e 
contributors to the existence of the conscious life with 
its properties such as have been described. Now it 
is well known that the nerves of the special senses 
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pabtl constitution of the nervous matter together with' the 
constitution of the object perceived; that a sound or 
oriii^fthe light shall be perceived depends upon the nerve, that 
it shall be such and such a sound or light depends 
upon the object. May not the same hold good in the 
case of the foimal element in the same perceptions? 
Wby should we attribute the appearance of sensations 
in the forms of time and space solely to the object, 
and not also to the constitution of the nerve? . It is 
true that the time and the space occupied by percep- 
tions in the brain are not the same as the time and 
the space occupied by those same perceptions in the 
rest of the world of qualities; in a short moment of 
consciousness we can represent to ourselves a year, a 
centmy, or an age; in a short moment of conscious- 
ness and m a small portion of nervous matter, the 
surface of the retina, we can present to om’selves a 
large portion of the esq)anse of heaven; in a short life- 
time and in a confined abode we can reproduce, and 
even produce in imagination, the perceptions of a 
great part of the worlds of histoiy and astimomy. 
But may not the same conception hold good here 
•which held good in the case of the matter of percep- 
tions? May it not depend on the constitution of the 
nervous matter that we have time and space at all in 
om* perceptions, and on the particular constitution of 
the objects perceived that we have this and that size, 
length, figure, and order in the perceptions? It is 
true that, if we consider the perceptions as they exist 
in 'the brain, the relations of the time and the space 
which they occupy there to the time and the space 
occupied by them in the rest of the world of qualities 
have not been determined; that, though the time they 
occupy in the brain is definite, yet the space is inde- 
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finite except in tlie cases of tlie extremities of the pabt i. 
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nerves of sisrht and toucli. But the same may be — ’ 
said of the sensation's or matter of perceptions; in the origin of the 
brain these are indefinite, and irrespective of the par- ment. 
ticular sensations of particular objects; the nerve- 
constitution supplies only a limit to the kind, that 
is, to the variations of the particular objective sensa- 
tions. So also the bram can be conceived as supplying • 
a limit to the kind or to the variations of the parti- 
cular size, figure, length, and order, in time and space, 
of the perceptions of objects. The constitution of the 
brain, as possessing extension and duration, deter- 
mines that objects shall appear as possessing time and 
space relations, while the constitution of the objects, 
in the rest of the world of qualities outside the brain, 
determines what particular relations these shall be. 

Thus the tune and space and qualities or matter 
of objects come equally from within, equally from 
without, the brain; and owe their origin equally to 
the constitution of the brain, equally to the constitu- 
tion of other objects. This being supposed to be their 
first origin in the conscious life of the empiilcal ego, 
room is then left for the habit of the first theory and 
the inheritance of the second to operate, to continue 
the work, and to give the sense of necessity to these 
elements of perceptions. But the question of origin 
in the conscious fife, of conditions of existing of both 
elements, formal and material, since both elements 
are equally necessary, should be decided by analogy. 

If the material element is due partly to the constitu- 
tion of the brain irrespective of other objects, it is 
according to analogy to suppose that the formal ele- 
ment is so too ; and that objects appear in conscious- 
ness, in the conscious life of the empirical ego, as 
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paetl extended, not only because they have extension them-' 
‘ — ‘ selves, but partly because the nervous matter has 
Origlx^oithe extensiouj that they appear as having duration partly 
because the nervous matter, as well as the objects, 
has duration. It is more according' to analogy to 
suppose the cognitions of time and space coeval with 
the conscious life, because the nervous matter in which 
it aiases occupies time and space, than to suppose the 
conscious life, so far as relates to the form of its per- 
ceptions, existing first as a tabula rasa or sheet of 
white paper, which is first modified and written on 
fi’om without; for the nervous matter in which it 
aiises is not such a tabula rasa, but has both form 
and duration. Or if the figure of a tabula rasa is 
adhered to, it ought to be employed with the addition 
of a “ per impossibile,” for even a tabula rasa has ex- 
tension and duration. Indeed it appears to be impos- 
sible to suppose conscious life arising in an extended 
and enduring material substance, and yet arising not 
modified or conditioned by the properties or modes 
of that substance, as well as by the objects which 
excite that substance to reaction. 
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PRESENTATION AND REPRESENTATION. 


Nun ist aber in der Anschauung niclit die blosse Wirkung eines • 
Gegenstands, sondem der Gegenataiid ^ aelbst unmittelbar gegen- 
wartig. 

Schelling. 


§ 24. The analysis of consciousness and of pheno- pabti. 
mena is now complete; the elements and the aspects 
of all phenomena and of every phenomenon have been The mpMcai 
pointed out. It remains to exhibit these elements 
and aspects in conjunction, as constituting empicical 
objects and the complex of such objects in the uni- 
verse of feelings ; that is, first, to analyse the compo- 
sition of the empirical ego statically; in other words, 
to examine the combination of the elements of con- 
sciousness in states of consciousness in which the time 
and the space are considered fixed and limited, . ab- 
straction being made of the states of consciousness 
which precede and follow the one under examination; 
and secondly, to analyse the composition of the empi- 
rical ego dynamically; that is, to examine the laws 
of change fi’om one state of consciousness to another. 

The empirical ego and the laws of its constitution and 
of its progress, of its nature and of its history, are 
the object of enquiiy henceforward; not, as before, 
the nature of its constitution and the history of its 
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paet l laws, but the laws of its nature as exhibited in the 
— ■ combination of its elements, and in the history or 
The Empirical pi’ogress of its development; the general and some- 
times the universal laws to which its combinations 
and its development anpvhere and everyivhere are 
found to conform. 

The empirical ego is the complex of all feelings 
or states of consciousness, as distinguished by reflec- 
tion from the qualities which are their objective 
aspect. These states of consciousness are either di- 
rect or reflective perceptions, or they may contain 
both direct perception and reflection. Keflections or 
reflective processes in consciousness are therefore 
themselves part of the empirical ego, and the objects 
of a frirther reflection; they hold two positions, bear* 
two characters, first as phenomena of the empirical 
ego, states of consciousness simply, or direct percep- 
^ tions, second as processes of reflection, inasmuch as 

’ their objects are other states of consciousness which 

have preceded them. In the present chapter abstrac- 
tion win be made of this their second character, or 
their character as reflective, and they wiH be con- 
sidered only in their first character as direct percep- 
tions or states of consciousness. The eighth chapter 
. will be devoted to consider them in their character 
of reflective processes. It must be remembered that 
an investigation like the present is itself an exercise 
of reflection. 

The empirical ego must on the other hand, for 
the purposes of the present enquiry, be distinguished 
firom objects as qualities which do not enter into it as 
feelings. The body, to which the consciousness of 
the empirical ego belongs, enters into it as a complex 
of feelings, and as such is combined with every one, or 
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nearly every one, of its states of consciousness ; but part l 
the brain which is the cause of its conscious life does — ' 
not do so ; it may be represented in some unfrequent The empirical 
states of its consciousness, but it is not commonly , pre- 
sent as a feeling in the empirical ego. It' is univer- 
sally present as a contributing cause of the existence 
and continuance, and its changes are present as con- 
tributing causes of the changes, of the feelings in the 
empirical ego ; but this is a fact known by inference, 
and when we draw this inference or examine the con- 
nection between the brain and the empirical ego, that 
is, reason psychologically or as psychologists, then 
first the brain is present as a feeling and an object of 
representation. The brain therefore, as a complex of 
qualities, has no more to do with the analysis of the 
combination and development of the feelings of the 
empirical ego, than the am we breathe, or the food 
we eat, or the earth we stand on; all these are parti- 
cular objects of the empirical ego, necessary to its 
existence indeed, but forming an infinitesimal part of 
th^ • complex of its feelings. To make these into ob- 
jects of enquiryj in enquiring into the empirical ego, 
would involve giving a history of the "objects of con- 
sciousness in all its branches, such as astronomy, 
geology, civil, political, and philosophical history, 
chemistry, anatomy, physiology, and so on. But it 
is the laws of development of the empirical ego, not 
the history of that development, which is the pur- 
pose of the remainder of this Essay. Leaving then 
the brain and its connection with consciousness apart, 

I shall endeavour to exhibit an accm’ate picture of 
the complex of feelings presented or represented in 
the emphical ego. 

Of the four things distinguished from each other 
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pabti. in § 22, one, the empirical ego, has noT 7 been distin- 
o^hed more at length from tvvo of the others, the 
The empirical Subject 01' reflection as such, and the brain; the 
' fourth is the world of qualities, which is in fact the 
objective aspect of the empirical ego. The world 
of qualities and the world of feelings are idenricah 
There is no division between rivo objects, the feeling 
here, the quality there; but both are the same. It 
is nevertheless with the subjective aspect only that 
we have to do here; though it might appear that, 
since both were the same, it would be indifferent 
which aspect should be chosen for examination. It 
is not indifferent, for this reason. In their subjective 
aspect objects can be presented in their first inten- 
tion, as they are to consciousness alone, without re- 
ference to their relations to any other objects: the 
same objects as qualities are very often incapable of 
being presented in their first intention, and without a 
reference to their causes, or effects, or some other re- 
lation to other objects. The ultimate analysis of any 
object win always be found presented in the form of 
a feeling and not of a quality : when any qualiw is 
named, there will always the further question arise, 
And what is that? The answer will be a feeling. 
Heat is a quality; it may be analysed into motion, 
and a particular kind of motion or combination of 
motions is heat; that is, one kind of motion is pro- 
duced by another or composed of others, and the first 
kind of motion, heat, when described as so produced 
or composed, is described by a second intention. Heat 
in its first intention, however, when 'it is so pro- 
duced, what is it? The only answer possible is, that 
it is heat as a feeling. Beyond this we cannot go. 
The subjective aspect includes the objective in it. 
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which can be evolved out of it by reflection. The ^abti. 
subjective aspect, feelings and not qualities, are the — 
kinffdom of first intentions and of ultimate analysis The empirical 
at once, and therefore the object-matter of meta- 
physic. 

■ In investigating the laws of any special set of 
objects or portion of phenomena, that is, in any 
special science, the reverse is the method proper to 
be adopted; the objective aspect of things, or objects 
as qualities, are the most proper to be kept in view; 
for, fia’st, the relations of objects and qualities to each 
other in time and space are the object-matter of in- 
vestigation, and not the ultimate analysis of each - 
sepai’ately, nor the compai'ison of this ultimate ana- 
lysis with that of all other separate objects in other 
special sciences. Each special science works in a 
portion of the objective world, with only partial re- 
ference to other special sciences. What objects and 
qualities are towards each other, in what portions 
they will combine with each other, what they will 
produce when brought together, what changes they 
will produce in other objects; these and the like are 
the questions of the special sciences, not what they 
are for consciousness alone. Consequently the special 
sciences make abstraction of this them subjective as- 
pect, and treat objects as collections of qualities, with- 
out reference to the feelings which they may at any 
moment be translated into. 

There is a well known dictum of Bacon’s which 
seems at variance with the view here taken of the 
entii’e correlation of the subjective and objective as- 
pect of things. This dictum^ is to the efifect, that the 
subtilly of nature far exceeds the subtilty of the 
human intellect, and seems therefore to imply that 
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the latter is no perfect correlate of the former. The' 
dictum is undeniably true, but it does not for aU 
that destroy the correlation. The subtilty of nature 
is a fact of inference and representation ; wherever it 
has not been completely fathomed and perceived by, 
or translated into, the subtilty of the intellect, there 
it is inferred and represented as existing, and as 
remaining to be some day perhaps perceived and 
fathomed. It exists no doubt ; and exists as an 
inference and a representation, not yet translated 
into subjectivity in its completeness. The existing 
subtilty of the intellect is far inferior to this repre- 
sented subtilty of nature; but on the other hand, the 
subtilty of the intellect, completely adequate to the 
subtilty of nature, exists also in representation and 
by inference, only that it is referred to the futiue, as 
that of nature to the past and the present. Some 
day or other all the subtilties of nature will be per- 
ceived, and the subtilty of the intellect brought up 
to a correlation with them. Both subtilties are in- 
ferences and representations, only one is represented 
as past and present, the other as future. The pre- 
sent degree of subtilty of the intellect is certainly far 
inferior to the present, inferred and represented, 
subtiliy of nature ; and man is regarded as the dis- 
coverer of a previously existing object ; and in this 
sense the dictum of Bacon is true, without doing any 
violence to the conception of the perfect correlation 
of the two aspects of phenomena. 

Since the world of qualities is the correlate of the 
world of feelings, and the general laws of both are 
under examination, if any general laws of one of the 
two correlates are discovered, they must also appear 
as general laws of the other. There cannot be 

O 
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general laws of consciousness which are not general pabt l 

» , ^ Ch. IV. 

laws of objects ; and this it will, be found there are, — ‘ 
and that they bear both characters, objective and The li^iricai 
subjective. Since however these laws are discovered 
by reasoning, the proper place for their statement 
win be when the reasoning process is examined, that 
is, in the chapter on voluntaiy redintegration. Every 
universal law of consciousness is also an universal law 
of objects ; and every law of objects, universal in a 
particular field, such as chemistry or mechanics, is 
also an universal law of consciousness when occupied 
in that field. Presentative perceptions are the source 
from which all others are derived, and from' their 
vivid and inevitable nature they give the law to 
aU others. Yet they are not entirely constant and 
unchangeable; on the contrary, they are capable of 
modification by representative perceptions to which 
they have themselves given birth. Two kingdoms 
thus arise, one of objects, presented and represented, 
considered as constant and unmodified, whether pre- 
vious to or in consequence of modification; the other 
of objects, presented and represented, considered as 
subject to, or in com’se of, modification ; the first 
is what is- commonly meant by the term laws of 
nature, the second is what is commonly meant by 
the term man’s empii*e over nature. It would be 
more correct to call the first the world as it is at 
any particular moment; and to call the second the 
world as it might be, or as capable of modification in 
certain ways. The second is entirely subordinate to 
the first, for the very circumstances and laws, which 
constitute and govern the modification of the world, 
are circmnstances and laws which belong to, and ai*e 
pai’t of, the world as it actually is. Presentative and 

o 
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■ partl representative perceptions, inseparably mingled to- 
— ’ getber, constitute one universe of qualities and of 
Tiie empirical feelings, One universe governed by laws under which 
it functionates in one unchangeable course, but in 
the bosom of which, and among those very laws, 
there are found some which modify the operations 
performed under the guidance of others; and, since 
the proportion of the latter set of laws is small in 
comparison to the former set, the latter appeal* to be 
changers of the general order of the universe; the 
truth being, that the laws which govern the entire 
order of the universe embrace both sets of laws, both 
the modifying and the modified; and this order of 
the universe, this unchangeableness including chjmge, 
it is, which alone deserves the title, or can be ex- 
pressed in the terms, of universal and necessary laws 
of the world of empirical objects. 

The change and modification here said to be in- 
troduced into the world as it actually is, at any par- 
ticular time, is not the change or modi&cation of one 
set of objects in natoe by another set, such as, for 
instance, the change introduced into the natiu’e of 
plants or animals by transplantation into different 
soil, climate, or circumstances; or such as the change 
introduced into inorganic matter by the implanting 
of organic matter, or vice vers^; or the evolution of 
force or motion of one kind fi.’om force or motion of 
another kind, and the reaction of the one on the 
other. AH such cases of change, however striking, 
are instances of the regular and general com’se of 
natm’e, of the first of the two sets of laws mentioned 
above. The distinction here intended between those 
’ two sets of laws, the change apparently effected in 

the former by the latter, is a change and a distinction 
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whicli arises from certain feelino;s of the empirical partl 

• . ° Ch. IV. 

effo -vvliicli are localised withm and not without the — ’ 
body; it arises from the feelings of pleasure, pain, The empirical 
effort, :or volition; and the distiuction is therefore ' 
correctly drawn, though not correctly expressed, in 
saying that it is the distinction between the laws of 
nature on the one hand, and . man’s empire over 
nature on the other. The foregomg remarks will 
serve as an iatroduction to the remaiuder of the 


Essay. 

§ 25. Presentative perception is never found by ^ 25 ^ 
itself unmixed with representative perception ;‘mdeed seutation. 
the greater part of any state of consciousness, except 
the very earliest in life; is composed of representa- 
tions. Eepresentative perceptions are repetitions of 
presentative perceptions mth a decrease iu vividness. 

When an object has once been presented it has a ten- , 
dency to be presented again, that is, represented, in 
other circumstances, and with decreasing vividness ; 
and a store of representations is thus laid up, some of 
which are always present in consciousness. Since it 
is impossible to find states of consciousness which 
contain presentations only, it is necessary, in order 
to examine presentation, to consider cases of it in 
provisional images, abstraction ' being made of the 
representations involved in them; and this was the 
course taken in §§ 13, 14, where presentations of 
objects were examined apart from representation. 

But hitherto the enquuy has been limited to objects 
which may themselves be directly presented to con- 
sciousness, without requiring other objects to be re- 
presented previously; that is, it has been limited to 
the examination of objects of sensation mternal and / 
external; and the world of objects, of qualities and 
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Paste of feeliogs, lias teen described as a ^bole composed 
‘ of presentations and representations of sensations 
mingled together. But there are certain feelings 

“ “* \s*hich arise and are presented to consciousness hrst 

in the representation of objects of sensation external 
and intemaL These are the emotions. On their 
first arising they are Y^resented. but they arise first 
in the representation of objects of sensation, "^en 
•we begin therefore •with objects, or the world, of sen- 
sation, we soon come to a point, namely, the repre- 
sentation of its objects, where feelings of a nevr order 
enter into consciousness; and these, though presented, 
yet belong to representation, if representation is taken 
to mean representarion of tlie world of sensation. 
These new presentations, the emotions, give a new 
character to the world of objects. First the repre- 
sentations in which thev arise are modified bv them, 
and then indirectly future presentations of objects of 
sense are modified also; such presentations of objects 
of sense as are not in harmony "with the emotions are 
destroyed or avoided, and such as are in harmony 
•with them are produced or procured. It is necessary 
to take a view of the classes of the material element 
in cognition, in order to see the bearing of the fol- 
lowing enquiry. 

Feelings were divided, in § 12, into sensations and 
emotions, and the former into sensations of definite 
organs and sensations of indefinite orsans. Of these 
three classes of feelings, emotions arise only in re- 
presentation of objects belonging to the other two 
classes; but this does not implv that thev are com- 
posed of the feelings of those other classes. How- 
ever complex an emotion may be. whether it can be 
analysed into simpler emotions or not, it cannot he 
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analysed into sensations ; nor can it be analysed into 
sensations and imagination of them as past or future, 
probable dr improbable, although perhaps imagina- 
tions of this kind may be necessary as conditions of 
the arising of the emotion,* for instance the emotion 
of hope is very dijfferent from the sensation of health, 
or any other pleasure of sensation, combined with the 
expectation of enjoying it; the feeling which we call 
hope is something different from this, though it may 
arise immediately and be inseparable from it. The 
same may be . said of desire and aversion, of love, 
anger, fear,- and I believe of .all the feelings which 
we call emotions and passions. The same is true of 
moral approbation and disapprobation of others, and 
of a good and bad conscience in ourselves. 

There are two other feelings, or modifications of 
feeling, which accompany or can accompany aU others, 
whether sensations or emotions, and arise indifferently 
in presentation and representation of sensible objects, 
I mean the feelings called pleasure and paia. If 
these arise in presentation and accoinpany sensations, 
they are commonly, but to the confusion of all ac- 
curalte thought, called physical pleasure or pain; if 
in representation, accompanying emotions, they are 
commonly called, but with equal confusion as a conse- 
quence, mental or moral pleasure or pain. Every feel- 
ing if it has a certain considerable degree of intensity, 
or if it lasts for a certain considerable length of time, is 
accompanied by the feeling of pleasure or of pain ; and 
even a feeling accompanied by pleasure, if it attains 
a certain further degree of intensity, or lasts for a 
longer time, begins to be accompanied by pain; and 
the pleasure and pain, which accompany other feel- 
ings, are so mixed with them that they seem to make 
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but one complex feeling; and this might lead us to 
suppose that all feelings -were but modes of pleasure 
and pain, were not this forbidden by the difference in 
kind which is always observable bet^veen them by 
analysis. Pleasure and j)ain never are observed pure, 
that is, separate from other elements of feeling, toge- 
ther with which they compose a complex feeling; to 
separate them in thought fr’om other feelings is to 
represent them in a provisional image, of which the 
other feelings are the paids abstracted fr’om and pro- 
vided for. 

Pleasure and pain ai’e the boundary line between 
cognition and emotion, for some sensations are -with- 
out pleasure and pain,, but no emotions ai’e- so. Emo- 
tion may be defined as feeling aiising in representa- 
tion, invol-Fing pleasure or pain. . Those feelings which 
are not accompanied by pleasure or pain belong to 
cognition and not to emotion. Cognition ' extends 
over all feelings whatever; feeling extends over all 
cognitions whatever; but the addition of pleasure or 
pain to feelings (and it must be remembered that all 
feelings may be accompanied by pleasure and pain) 
makes of feelings two classes, one cIj^s to which in- 
terest attaches, the other to which interest does not 
attach. These two classes of feelinors and cocmitions, 
distinguished fr’om each other by the presence or 
absence of pleasure and pain in presentation, and of 
interest in representation (for interest is represented 
pleasure and pain), are the respective contents of 
speculation and practice; and the distinction between 
these two classes is the ground of the distinction be- 
tween -the two domains of speculative and practical 
knowledge. All action, operation, function, consi- 
dered as a series of circumstances or events, leads us 
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to consider the motive power, that is, what circum- 
stance or' event in the series or -without it is the in- 
variable antecedent of another circumstance or event 
in the series. In all voluntary actions, or series of 
events produced voluntarily, -when -we look for such 
invariable condition, -we find that it is always a pain 
or pleasure or an interest of some kind. Ho one can' 
name a -sroluntary action of which pain or pleasure or 
interest, that is, pain or pleasure presented or repre- 
sented, is not the condition. Pain, pleasm’e, and in- 
terest are on this account called motives of actions, 
so far as they are voluntary; just as other circum- 
stances are called motives, or forces productive, of 
events so far as they are not voluntary. . Pain and 
pleasm’e when represented and considered as the 
" motives of voluntary actions are called final causes ; 
and as all causes productive of events or objects are 
called ef&cient, these causes are final and efficient 
at once; that is, then’ being final is the mode of their 
efficiency. 

Does any one feel inclined to remark here. This 
is Utilitarianism? I reply: The term Utility, pro- 
perly applied, is a term which indicates only me- 
diate and subordinate ends. That which possesses 
utility, be it of ever so noble a kind, is by that very 
circumstance constituted subordinate to that for which 
it is useful; whatever possesses Utility belongs not to 
practical knowledge generally, but to that -wide sec- 
tion of it wliich is properly called pragmatic, or the 
laiowledge of means' for ends. How I grant that 
things wliich are ultimate ends not only may be but 
alwaj'-s are also useful or productive of ends, which 
are less noble than themselves but stdl very desir- 
able; for instance in the proverb. Honesty is the 
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best policy, honesty which is an ultimate end is also 
useful, that is, productive of certain tangible advan- 
tages j but this is not its claim to our esteem. And 
it is in vain to apply the logic of utility here, and to 
say that the claim of honesty to our esteem is its util- 
ity in producing an approving conscience, for honesty 
does not produce but is such an approving consci- 
ence, the happy frame of mind called an approving 
conscience is included in the state of mind called 
honesty; that is, there is no more desirable state of 
mind produced by honesty than honesty itself;- not 
what it produces or leads to, but what it is, is what 
the value of honesty and of aU ultimate ends consists 
in. So again with Pi’ayer. The logic of utility has 
been applied to prayer, and it has been ai’gued that, 
if prayer does not produce ram or sunshine, it is of 
no value; or again that, if it only produces an effect 
in the mind of the person praying, it is either useless 
or useless and hypocritical both. But the truth is, 
that prayer is a state of mind which is valuable for 
its own sake, or as an ultimate end; and instead of 
asking what it is useful to produce, the question 
ought to be, what it is in its analysis, and its worth 
determined accordingly. Utility implies that all ends 
are subordinate, whereas some ai'e ultimate. In- 
terest is a term which includes both, and which is 
therefore coextensive with the term Practice in its 
widest sense. To judge of objects which are ulti- 
mate ends, like honesty and prayer, by the properties 
they possess of producing other objects, to which as 
producing them they are subordinate, whether those 
other objects are more or less noble than themselves, 
is to judge them by an inadequate and therefore a 
misleading standard ; from which, I may add, the 
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application of tlie distinction of first and second inten- 
tions would have saved us. Yet the term Utility 
would be legitimate instead of Interest, if we could 
adopt a theory of consciousness being one thing and 
its objects another thing in kind; for then all objects 
of consciousness might be represented as existing for 
the sake of something else, namely, of consciousness 
itself. 

Here then, in Interest, is the great boundary line 
between Ethic and Metaphysic, between practical 
and speculative knowledge. It is not coincident 
with the distinction between the formal and material 
elements of cognition; if it were, our systems would 
be much simpler, but as it is they are perhaps better 
morticed, their parts lying over one another as brick- 
layers lay their bricks ; but the distinction between 
speculative and practical knowledge falls a little on 
the material side of the distinction between the for- 
mal and the material element. Pleasure and pain, 
or interest, almost universal modes of feeling, are the 
boundary line within Avhich all practical knowledge 
consists; the little more which speculation possesses 
over and above practice, the feelings which do not 
contain pleasure or pain, is the circumstance which 
assures speculation its supremacy over practice, a 
supremacy the same in kiad as that which the ju- 
dicial functions have over the administrative in a 
well-ordered state, a supremacy which we justify to 
om’ imagination by the epithets of calm, disinterested, 
imimpassioned reason. All emotion lies within, or 
on the practical side of, this boundary line ; and 
while all practical knowledge is also theoretical, there 
is a small part of theoretical knowledge which is not 
practical, namely, feelings which do not contain plea- 
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sure or pain originally, or from vrliicli they hare been 
pm-ged. Putting this small class of feelings aside, and 
using it only to remind us that there is such a thing 
as perfectly disinterested cognition, — ^though I am 
far fr’om doing such a contradictory thing as holding 
that such perfectly disinterested cognition is an ideal 
to he admired or aimed at; — contradictoiy I hold it, 
because it would be adorning as an ideal an opinion 
which condemns adopting ideals at all, for what is an 
ideal but a conception to wliich the greatest degree 
of interest is attached? — ^keeping then this small por- 
tion of feelings in mind only as a proof that specula- 
tive knowledge has a wider foundation than practical, 
and comparing together the two domains of specula- 
tive and practical knowledge, the two elements which 
each contains are found to be the same in kind, ma- 
terial and formal, but the material element in prac- 
tical knowledge is alwavs considered so far onlv as 
it contains or consists of pleasure, pain, or interest. 
Practical knowledge is speculative knowledge the 
material element of which contains, and so lar as 
it contains, pleasure, pain, or interest. Specula- 
tive knowledge is pracncal knowledge abstracting 
fr’om that part of its material element. That is 
to saj', aU knowledge is both speculative and prac- 
tical, in two different respects; all knowledge has 
a speculative aspect and a practical aspect, each al- 
ways at the least provmonally present in the other. 
In the proportion which the two elements hold to 
each other in any moment of consciousness, that is, 
in the proportion which the feelings of pleasure and 
pain hold to the feelings in which pleasure and pain 
are abstracted frrom, and vice vers;^ in that propor- 
tion will the moment of consciousness be reckoned 
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to be, predominantly or equally, practical or specula- 
tive, a piece of conduct or a piece of reasoning. 

There is one other feeling which must be men- 
tioned iu order to complete the picture of the ele- 
ments which come forward m representation as well 
as in presentation ; it is one which belongs to the 
same class as pleasure and pain, and is also like them 
an accompaniment and an almost universal accom- 
paniment of other feelings, — ^namely, the feeling of 
effort. It is not the feeling 'of musculai* tension or 
exertion that is here meant, though that is a special 
kind of the feeling of effort, but it is the feeling of 
effort taken in a -svider sense than as being confined 
to muscular action. It is difficult to imagine that 
any combination of two feelings in time, or in time 
and space together, can originally and in the first in- 
stance take place without being accompanied by a 
sense of effort, which afterwards vanishes when the 
combination of the feelings into one object or succes- 
sion of objects has become habitual. All new objects 
are accompanied with a sense of effort, in compre- 
hending them, or conceiving them in the relations of 
then’ parts, for the first time. Whether the pheno- 
mena which are to be combined in consciousness are 
all presented, or all represented, or partly one and 
partly the other, the object, that is, the phenomena in 
combination, involves a sense of effort until it has 
become familiar ; and this sense of effort is part of 
the object, which on that account is called strange, 
odd, or incomprehensible. We are perfectly familiar 
Avith this ch’cumstance in daily life, and it is difficult 
to avoid the conclusion that all objects, which must 
once have been new, must also have been accom- 
panied originally by the sense of effort. This sense 
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pauti. of effort in cognition is called Attention, and the 
— ’ quality which corresponds to it in the object is 

Repro- strangeness or incomprehensibility j when we call any 

sontation. gtrangc or incomprehensible, we mean to assert 

that it would take a greater or less degree of atten- 
tion to make it harmonise with our previous know- 
ledge, or that it would take more attention than we 
could give to it, in order to make it do so. Gene- 
- rally then it may be said, that all phenomena, what- 
ever other feelings they consist of, include or may 
include the feeling of effort, as well as those of 
pleasure and pain ; and that even the simplest states 
of consciousness are originally or may become, m 
their material elements, highly complex. The. aris- 
ing of the sense of effort in any object is the arismg 
of the phenomenon of attention. Previous to this 
the object was confused and obscure j it now begins 
to become distinct and clear. The difference beWeen 
these two stages consists in the addition of a feeling, 
the sense of effort, a part of the material element of 
the object, which thus is differentiated and developed. 
Why such a process or such an addition takes place 
at all is not to be explained, but must be regarded as 
an ultimate fact in consciousness, like many others 
inexplicable, an ultimate element in analysis of the 
phenomena. It is probable besides that this sense of 
effort never arises but when accompanied, and never 
ceases but when it ceases to be accompanied, by 
pleasure, pain, or interest. Every object of percep- 
tion contains both or neither. To attend to any 
object or any sensation supposes either that I feel 
pleasure in it, or that I feel forced to attend to it by 
the pain it causes ; yet in both cases without having • 
a distinct purpose in view, either the purpose of re- 
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taiaiiig and increasing tlie pleasure, or that of remov- 
ing and lessening the pain. When there is such a 
distinct purpose in view, it is a final cause of the at- 
tention, and such attention may be designated by the 
name voluntary, as distinguished from the original 
and spontaneous, attention out of which it sprang. 

Besides the feelings already mentioned, there is 
the formal element to be taken into account ; and 
then we shall have before us the entire object of re- 
flection, the empirical ego, the world of feelings, both 
presentations and representations, exhaustively de- 
scribed in its general outlines. This yet remains to 
be done, by showing the mode in which presentations 
and representations are combined, so as to form new 
and more complex objects. The same formal elements 
which presentations and representations separately 
contain, the same formal elements which hold them 
together before combination with each other, these 
same formal elements, time and space, perform the 
same office for them when they are combined. No 
categories of the 'understanding, except so far as time 
and space themselves are such, are required to com- 
bine presentations and representations into new ob- 
jects. 

§ 26 . It was said in § lo that all perception, and 
consequently all representative perception, involved 
combination or synthesis, and that all the more com- 
plex perceptions involved comparison. As we have 
now before us all the elements of representation, we 
are in a position to enquire into this point. When I 
see before me a variously coloured surface and regard 
it mth attention, fixing my view now on one part, 
now on another, I represent one part while another is 
being presented ; if I recall sensations of touch at the 
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Ch iv* 

sight, the surface appears in three dimensions, and 
lie imm^te breaks up into objects separate in space and at dif- 
‘ objeefc. ferent distances from the eye and from each other, 
and the entii-e surface becomes an object of represen- 
■ tation as well as presentation, it is presented to sight 
and represented to touch. Now in the process so 
described there ai’e two stages; first the visible sur- 
face is partly presented and partly represented, when 
I traverse it in different directions with the eye ; se- 
condly, it is represented to touch while presented to 
sight. In both stages comparison is involved. In 
the first stage, suppose, red in one part of the surface 
is separated fr’om red in another pai*t of the surface 
by a bright light; the red in two places is perceived 
as red in each of them, and the sensation of red is 
distinguished fr’om the sensation of the bright light 
between the tAVO places. Instead of three moments 
of sensation, red, light, red, there arise two, red and 
light; that is, the red in one place and the red in the 
other are classed as the same sensation. It makes no 
difference Avhether I see the two places of red, or re- 
call one while I see the other, or recall them both; 
there is no difference in the sensation, there is differ- 
ence only in the place, or in the time and place toge- 
ther. Xo category or concept of imity or sameness 
is here applied; the surface is distinguished, difference 
is introduced into it, by the difference in the material 
element, in the sensations of red and of light. The 
perception of the sensation red in two places is the 
first foundation of the notion of sameness. Where is 
the difference ? In the sensations of red and of light. 
WTiere is* the sameness? In the sensation of red in 
two places. There is no sameness in the sensation 
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of lifflit, for there is no difference in the formal, ele- 

ment, a difference first introduced by the material- — 

element. But why do I proceed in this way at aU? The^nediate 

•' / and remote 

why do I class, the red in two places as the same sen- object, 
sation? The. answer is found in the pain accompany- . 
ing the sense of effort, the effort which accompanies 
the new phenomenon. The more the phenomenon is 
'simplified, the less effort it involves. Tentatively, 
not at first with conscious purpose, I find that, it is 
less effort to perceive red once than twice. But on 
what rests the. power, the possibility, of perceiving 
red once instead of tmce, as the same instead of dif- 
ferent? The answer of Kant, and I believe of most 
so-called Platonising philosophers, would be. On a 
category or concept, of unity, or sameness, as a form 
of thought, of which no further account could be 
given. The true answer is. On the unity of sjpace 
itself. Physiological psychology gives no answer to 
this question ; it is indeed not properly a psycholo- 
gical but a metaphysical one ; and therefore psycho- 
logy stops short with the answer to the previous 
question, namely, with saying that I do class certain 
sensations together, and that I do so because it is 
easier and simpler to classify than not to classify. It 
does not proceed to ask. What classification is in its 
ultimate analysis? The true answer to this question, 
which may also be expressed in a formula siTm‘1n.T» to 
Kant’s, How is classification, or synthesis generally, 
possible? is. The Unity of space and time. Since 
space is one, and difference is only introduced into it 
by the different sensations, or by differences in the 
material element, it follows that, when there is no 
difference in the material element, there is no dif- 
ference at all; when there is difference only in the 
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position of the material element, that is, in its relation 
• to other sensations in space, there is unity in kind and 
difference in position, that is, there is sameness. Thus 
the concept Sameness first arises, as a consequence, 
not a condition, of the process; and the process which 
ends mth classification is called diagnosis or compari- 
son, a putting asunder different sensations and putting 
together similar sensations. 

In the second stage of the process also a compa- 
rison takes place. Suppose the surface seen to he an 
open window with two red ciu’tains on either side of 
it. The parts of the surface which I can touch, sup- 
pose one of the curtains, I have presented to two 
senses; two sensations characterise that portion of 
the sui’face, and distinguish it from the other por- 
tions ; I now move and touch the other curtain, that 
is, after certain other musculai* sensations I find the 
other red portion of the smTace become distinguished 
by sensations of touch, and sensations of touch of the 
same kind as those distinsuishincr the other cm’tain. 
And fi’om the place where I now am I can repeat the 
same experience TNuth regard to the first curtain. The 
two cm’tains then become by comparison the same in 
every thing except in position in space. But the 
light between them either cannot be touched, or if I 
put my hand out I find sensations either of warmth 
or cold, or wind, or rain, very difierent from the sen- 
sations of the curtains. Still the open space is part 
of the visible surface, and if it does not contain sen- 
sations of touch, it contains sensations of sight. Not- 
withstanding the difference of the sensations in dif- 
ferent parts of the visible smTace, these parts are all 
ahke in point of containing sensations; there .is same- 
ness between aU the parts in this respect, and unity 
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of tlie entire surface or object. Thus the second paetl 
stage is a repetition of the same process of compa- 
rison as before, only with sensations of two senses Tiie ilSediate 
iustead of with sensations of one sense. And I think 
it' will be admitted that, if this explanation is valid 
for the cases now. examined, it is valid also for cases 
in which the material element is more various, for 
cases where the material element includes sensations 
of the definitely known organs, of the indefinitely 
known organs, and feelings which arise first in the 
representation of these sensations. All these form 
complete states of consciousness, portions of time 
, and portions of space occupied by different feelings. 

Anger, for instance, is a state of consciousness in 
which a certain series of objects and events are repre- 
sented, which bear the character or quality of being 
unjust, cruel, painful, or the like. The emotion is 
combined with the representation, and makes a pai’t 
■ of it, corresponding in consciousness to some quality 
or circumstance represented as existing in the events, 
or causes of them. If this circumstance, or this qua- 
lity, is separable from the events, and in proportion 
as it is separable from them, the emotion of anger 
ceases or remits. 

■ The same remarks apply to phenomena which oc- 
cupy time alone ; the only difference being that here 
nearly all the sensations are represented, whereas in 
space a great number are presented at once. An 
instance of representation of objects- both in time and 
space at once, and on a large scale, is Gibbon’s treat- 
ment of the history of the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Emph’e. He there represents events not 
in the order of them actual occurrence, but of their 
affinities for each other, relating separately several 

n 
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series of events -wliich occuiTcd simultaneously, and 
disintegrating the one complex cable of events into 
many strands. But this is a process ■which requires 
a preliminary examination of the original complex 
series, in order to discover which are the events -svliich 
belong to each separate strand; 'and this is only pos- 
sible by observation of the similarities and dissimilari- 
ties in the material element of the events themselves. 
War, religion, -wealth, law, race, and so on, become 
the heads under which the events are classified, ac- 
cording as they contain elements which predomi- 
nantly bear upon such and such feelings or emotions 
in manldnd. 

Objects are phenomena combined in time and 
space, whether the material element is of one kind 
or more than one. One feeling in time, or in time 
and space, makes an object; and also any number of 
feelings combined in, that is, considered as occupy- 
ing, one portion of time or one portion of time and 
space together, is one object also ; but these two 
cases require distinction, for in the former case the 
object is simple and indecomposable empuically, in 
the latter case it is empirically, but perhaps provi- 
sionally, decomposable into simpler objects of which 
it is the aggregate. The former may be called the im- 
mediate, the latter the remote object. In the former 
case, the material element limits the formal; in the 
latter case, the formal element, already limited by one 
of the material elements which it contains, is the limit 
to within which other material elements are referred. 
Take any feeling in a certain time and space, and then 
see what other feelings are contained in those boun- 
daries ; in this way a remote object arises. Take the 
time and the space so limited and contrast it with 
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tlie material element of all kinds ■wiiicli it containsl ,pabti. 

Oh IV 

that is, with the feelings which occupy it, and there ^ ’ 
arises a notion which is the truth, or true modern Tiiemmediato 
and philosophical representative, of the old Greek and object. 
Scholastic notion of Substance and Attribute, or Sub- 
stance and Quality. Time, space, and feeling are, 
taken objectively, time, space, and quality, or -ffoioryig^ 
of that portion of time and space. Time and space 
are that in which alone the mior'/jrsg can be saiid to 
inhere ; and time and space are common both to feel- 
ings and to qualities. And not only sensations of the 
first class are qualities, but also sensations of the 
second class, such as the sense of effort, the sense of 
muscular tension, of heat, of cold, of hunger, and 
thirst, the last being qualities of om’ own bodies only, 
arising in certain circumstances. Lastly, emotions 
are qualities; for we always attribute to those objects 
of the senses, on the representation of which the 
emotions arise, some constitution or natiu’e in conse- 
quence of which we desire, or fear, or hate, or love 
them ; just as we attribute to visible and tangible 
objects some constitution or other, in virtue of which 
we see them and touch them. And we do this not- 
withstanding that it has never been possible to point 
out, in any objects on the representation of which 
emotions arise, any qualities which could make any 
claim on the ground of similarity to be regarded as 
the direct cause of the emotions which they were 
supposed to excite. Qualities and sensations ai’e the 
same, two aspects of the same thing, and not cause 
and effect one of the other; so also with emotions; 
they are the qualities on the perception of which they 
are supposed to arise. The quality of being injurious 
■ to our interest is not, on being perceived, the cause 
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part^. , of the emotion of aversion, but this quality and the 
— ’ aversion are one and the same thino;, one arises and 
The imnikiate ccases and remits as the other does. This will pro- 
object. bably be met by a denial,, and instances brought, such 
as that of poison; poison, it will be said, is injurious 
to my interest, yet it does not inspire me wth aver- 
sion miless I perceive it to be poison, that is, unless I 
perceive that it has this quality of j^roducing death. 
This quality remains whether I perceive it or not, 
whether I consequently feel aversion or not, whether 
I consequently drink the mixture or not. WeU, let 
us examine this instance; and I hope to be excused 
if I dwell at. some length on it, as such instances are 
well adapted to set the relation of presentation and 
representation, and of object to subject generally, in 
a clear light. 

By quality is meant here, as it has been through- 
out, perceived quality. The poisonous quality of a 
potion when perceived is aversion in consciousness. 
The existence of the quality unperceived (that is, 
imagined or assumed only by us now and here for 
the sake of argument) is not the cause, or at least 
not the only cause, of its being perceived by the 
person who is about to di’ink the potion; whatever 
may be the cause of the quality being perceived by 
him, when it is perceived by him he feels aversion, 

and feels less aversion the less certain he is that it is 

\ 

poisonous ; when he is certain that it is not poisonous, 
he feels no aversion at aU. The question is not as to 
the expediency of enquiring and feeling certain about 
the existence of the poison, but as to the nature of 
the phenomenon of the aversion when it arises. The 
question is, whether the perception of the quality of 
being poisonous is the cause of the emotion of aver- 
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sibn, or whether that perception is.\ the objective pakt l 

aspect of the emotion. The quality of being poi- — ’ 

sonous is perceived in representation, an odour or tiw iH^diate 
a colour presented is combmed with a rej)resentation object, 
of an injurious or fatal effect on the body j of course 
it is highly important that I should so represent it 
(supposing it to be poisonous) ; it is highly important 
that I should feel aversion and not drink the potion; 
but the only question here is about the connection, 
between the emotion of aversion and the represen- 
tation of the potion presented as poisonous. I main- 
tain that they are one and the same thing ; that it is 
impossible to have the representation and not to feel 
aversion, and impossible to feel aversion and not to 
have the representation of some injurious quality. If 
it is said that some people may have the representa- 
tion and not feel the aversion, the answer is that, if so, 
it will be in consequence of their having a representa- 
tion of some overbalancing benefit, as for instance of a 
release from suffering by death. The representation 
of the effect the potion wiU have on the body is the 
object, of which the emotion is the subjective side. 

There is no other object but this representation; ex- 
perience, or the result of drinking the potion, has to 
decide whether that representation was a true one, 
whether the object as presented will act in one way or 
another; if it produces death, we then say that it be- 
fore contained the poisonous quality, and that the re- 
presentation was true. There is no other object but 
the representation. If there is, what is it? The poi- 
sonous quality itself. But this is the object, of the 
representation, or the object as represented. Let us 
examine this point. We say that it was poisonous 
after it has been proved to be so. But we speak 
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pabtl proleptically, if we say it is poisonous before the 
— ‘ poison is represented as contained in it. Suppose 
tlie glass before us; is it or is it not poisonous? 
object. That we can doubt about it shows that it is not pre- 
sented as poison. It is, then, represented as such. 
When it shall have produced death, then we say that 
it was poisonous all along ; a representation of what 
it has been, not of what it is, even now, presented as. 
The proleptical manner of spealdng is very common 
and very convenient, but in the one case it expresses 
an anticipation, even though there may be strongest 
evidence, in the other case a reti’ospection. In both 
cases the quality of being poisonous is an object of 
representation. When we say that it is poison, we 
mean that it will be followed in certain circumstances 
by death. The word “is” covers two meanings, it 
expresses either a fact of presentation or a fact of re- 
presentation, and gives no distinguishing token as to 
which of these it is used to express. The quality of 
being poisonous is a fact of representation, when in- 
ferred before the fact of producing death; and, how- 
ever certain we may feel about it, we still am speak- 
ing by prolepsis if we say that the potion is poisonous, 
as if it were a fact of presentation. After the fact of 
death, the quality is again inferred to have been pre- 
sent, as a cause of the subsequent death, a represen- 
tation again, but one referred to the past time. The 
quality of being poisonous is never an object of pre- 
sentation, unless the -potion should be seen in the 
operation of producing death; this operation is that 
on which the whole business hinges. 

Emotions being attached to representations; — and 
this admits of no exception, for suppose that we saw 
a mm’der committed before oiu* eyes, the horror felt 
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plexities of a combatant as to what ^^411 be the parti- 

— ’ cular events which "svill occiu’ in obedience to "eneral 
The^mkiate lawsj but into the natui*e and proceedines of con- 

and remote . n • ,7 • • i 

object. sciousness generally, m the empmcal ego, UTespecnve 
of what others may knoAV about them. It is perfectly 
.true that, to a third person, the opinions and feelings 
of another man are more uncertain and less capable 
of prediction than many facts in physical nature; and 
generall}’’ speaking objective qualities are more easy 
of prediction than subjective feelings; the history 
and prediction of things from the subjective side, as 
they will appear to another person (the empirical 
ego) is a more complicated affair than the history 
and prediction of them as they will appear or actually 
are appearing as objects to the observer himself. The 
observer has two sets of objects before him, the ob- 
jects or qualities of nature perceived by himself, and 
the objects or qualities of nature perceived by another 
man; no wonder the emotions and representations, 
which belong to this second set of objects, appear 
disconnected fr’om the qualities of objects which be- 
long to the first set. These two sets of objects ought 
never to have been compared together, or brought 
into connection with each other ; nothing but con- 
fusion can result, or could possibly have resulted, as 
indeed has been the case, from such an illogical pro- 
cedure. The objects of nature and the feelings of 
the mind, as they are to one and the same individual, 
are the object-matter of metaphysic, that is, of the 
branch of knowledge or enquiry which at inves- 
tigating the connection and relations of consciousness 
to objects, of knowledge to things known, and of 
mind to the objective world. We are then right in 
judging of emotions by sensations, right in niaking 
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both of them objective as well as subjective; but the pabti. 

error lies in assuming occult causes, or occult quah- — ' 
ties, as the ground of either. Not even in visible iheiLaediate 
and tangible objects is it possible to point out any ® 

qualities which are not resolvable into sensations. 

Both emotions and sensations are the qualities of 
which they are supposed to be only the evidence and 
image. ' 

So far as to the analysis of representations con- 
sidered as complete wholes, completed moments of 
consciousness, or complex objects. The following 
chapter will be devoted to the process by which they 
are produced^ the course of their arismg, or their 
genesis; yet not then’ psychological as distinguished 
from their metaphysical genesis, not their connection 
with the tangible organ, the brain, and the changes 
or processes which take place in it; nor yet their his- 
tory as an entire series, either in the race or in any 
mdividual, which would be the application of meta- 
physic to history ; but the principle of their genesis, 
the nature of the bond which is common to all, that 
is, their metaphysical genesis, or analysis as states of 
consciousness dynamically, as members of a succes- 
sion of moments; m other words, the connection and 
relation of moments of consciousness to each other, 
not, as in the present chapter, the analysis of them 
sepai’ately and for themselves. 

The moments of consciousness form a series, in 
wHch each moment is an object oontmning feelings, 
or qualities, occupying a portion either of time alone 
or of time and space together ; and this series of 
moments, in theii’ connection and concatenation Avith 
each other, wdl be the subject of the foUo^ving chap- 
ter. It is true that the concatenation of the moments 
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P.VBT 1. of consciousness depends on that of processes oi* mo- 

' difications which take place in the tangible organ of 
rhe immediate consciousness, the brain, just as each moment of con- 

and remote • t 

object. sciousness by itseli, that is, presentations and repre- 
sentations sepai’ately, depends upon states or a state 
of the brain; but to investigate this dependance be- 
longs to psychology, which is in its earliest infancy 
in this branch, since nothing at all or veiy little is 
yet discovered of the condition of the brain either m 
perception or in redintegration of perceptions. The 
psychological causation of redintegration I shall leave 
entii’ely aside, and busy myself mth attempting to 
discover the order in which moments, of conscious- 
ness as such precede and follow each other, so far as 
these consist of representations and of presentations 
depending on them; for to investigate the order in 
which the original presentations occur, presentations, 
independent of representation, would be to investi- 
gate the ultimate laws of nature themselves. These 
objects of redintegration at least we ai’e acquainted 
with ; and if any invainable order can be discovered 
in them, we shall be entitled to call that phenomenon 
which invai’iably precedes another its cause in con- 
sciousness ; and those phenomena which invariably 
precede others, that is to say, that property^or quality 
(whether belonging to the material or to the fomal 
elements of the object) which determines what the 
succeeding object shall be, or from knowing which 
we can predict what the succeeding object will be, 
that property in objects will be correctly designated 
as their motive power in consciousness, or the efficient 
cause of their redintegi’ation. This whole subject is 
commonly known by the name of the Association of 
Ideas. 
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. § 27. Man lives in a world of remote objects, at part l 
least from the time of the arising of reflection m his — ‘ 
consciousness. These remote objects, as it has been Remoteobjects 

1 £> 1^* 1 j. in connection. 

shown, are composed oi presentative and representa- 
tive perceptions, presentations bemg vivid and ori- 
gmal perceptions, and representations beiug less vivid 
repetitions of presentations. But when the word re- 
petition is apphed to them, it is implied that the same. • 
object is twice present iu consciousness, once as pre- 
sented and once as represented. Sameness means 
unity of feeling in diversity of time or of space, or 
of both together. The representations therefore are 
also different from the presentations which they re- 
peat. The same thing is true of the remote objects 
which constitute the world iu which we live. For 
mstance, I pass to-day for the first time through a 
certain street in London; the street is a remote ob- 
ject composed both of presentations and representa- 
tions; to-morrow I pass again through the same 
street, and on entering it I perceive that it is the 
same as that which I passed through the day before. 

What is it that takes , place iu consciousness, iu this 
perception.? Fh’st, a presentation of the street; se- 
condly, a representation of the street passed through 
yesterday; thirdly, a perception of the unity of these 
two objects, which would be perfect unity were it not 
that twenty-fom* hom’s intervene between the two. 

If the feeling differed, for instance, if some houses 
had been burned down in the night, I should doubt 
if it was the same street or not, for it would partly 
renew and partly not renew the first presentation. 

The object of my perception the second day con- 
sists therefore of an object composed of a presenta- 
tion and, a representation, lasting twenty-fom* hours, 
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counting back from the second presentation of the 
street. 

There is another class of cases in which the pro- 
gress is not fr-om a presentation to a representatioiu 
but fr’om one representation to another. Suppose 
that, instead of passing again through the street the 
second daj’, the street is suggested to me by some- 
thing else. Then the second day I have a less \dvid 
perception of the street than I had in passing through 
it the day before, but I still have a representation of 
it in my mind now, and a representation of it as hav- 
ing formed pai-t of the presentations of twentj'-four 
hours ago; and these two representations melt into 
one, just as in the former case. I refer however the 
certainn’- of the existence of the street in both cases 
to the presentation. In' the first case I say. The 
street certainly exists now, though I may have 
dreamed it yesterday; in the second case I say. The 
street certainlv existed vesterdav, thouorh I onlv re- 
present it now. In the second case too, the places 
occupied by the presentation and the representation 
are different, as well as the times; for on the second 
day I am in another place, and the representation of 
the street does not fit in with the objects of the pre- 
sent landscape. This change of place requires ac- 
counting for; and this is done only by the events 
which have happened in the course of the twenty- 
four hours during which the street is represented as 
existing in its own landscape, its landscape as an ob- 
ject of presentation. 

Presentations and representations differ fr’om each 
other only in degree of vividness, which includes dis- 
tinctness in arrangement of then* parts. ’ But any 
particular object as a representation differs frrom the 
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same object as, a presentation, when the two are com- 
pared together by a subsequent reflection, at least in 
point of position in time. These two objects how- 
ever make together but one object, occupying the 
whole of the time which separates them; not indeed 
occup3dng the whole of it with equal certainty, but 
some parts with greater or less degrees of probability; 
as, for instance, I am certain of the existence of the 
street when I see it presented; — ^when I recall it next 
day, I am certain only of its existence at the former 
time ; nor am I so certain of its having existed then, 
as I should be of its existing now, if I were again to- 
have it presented; for the fact of its having been 
presented is now only a representation. Such is the 
account in general terms of the world in which we 
live, or in other words, of the empirical ego, con- 
sidered as distinguished into presentations and re- 
presentations. 

All our representations have been once presenta- 
tions, or have been formed out of their elements dif- 
ferently modified and combined; a difference which 
is capable of an infinite variety. But here arise two 
questions, which it is well to state, but which are 
both unanswerable in metaphysic or as metaphysical 
questions; first, why there are presentations at aU; 
second, why they have a tendency to become repre- 
sentations, or to be repeated less vividly in conscious- 
ness. The first question is equivalent to asking, why 
there is a world or an existence at aU; as to which it 
has been shown that we can analyse its natm’e, but 
not assign its cause. The second question admits 
only of a psychological or partial solution. Given 
the fact of representations follo'svlng presentations, or 
the tendency of presentations to be repeated as repre- 
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pabtl sentations, then the existence of the brain, its con- 
ch rv* ^ 

~ * nection with the rest of the world of qualities, and 

Remoteobjects its Consequent modifications, is to be regarded as in 
some way or other the condition oi this reproduction. 
The sequence of the representations depends ulti- 
mately upon the sequence of the presentations, so 
far as these latter are immodified by volition; and 
the sequence of the representations, either modified 
or unmodified by volition, reacts again upon the pre- 
sentations, in a degree slight by itself but important 
m its accumulation, for it is this accumulation of men- 
tal wealth which transfoims and improves the world. 

Two other questions arise however with reference 
to presentations and representations, which may be 
answered partially now, and perhaps completely in 
the far distant futiire. The first is, What is the law 
which deteimines whether such and such a particular 
presentation shall be repeated as a presentation or 
not; for instance, whether a man who has seen a 
pai*ticular street in London to-day shall ever have it 
again presented to him. The answer to such ques- 
tions as these depends upon the inductive examina- 
tion of the com’se of nature, and cannot be given by 
any knowledge of the laws of consciousness; not be- 
cause the laws and the phenomena of nature are not 
equally phenomena and laws of consciousness, but- 
because the phenomena require experimental obser- 
vation and comparison in their relations to each other, 
and their investigation has accordingly hitherto treated 
the phenomena as belonging to the world of qualities 
and not to the world of feelmgs. And in this inves- 
tigation the results hitherto reached have been very 
general, and men have not yet succeeded in reducing 
to knowledge the complicated contingencies of ever}^- 
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day life ; in other words, we know many of the laws, pabt i. 
but very few of the facts which would fall under ™ ’ 

J . . . § 27 , 

them, the greater pai’t being hid from observation. Eemote objects 
The second question relates to the sequences of 
representations, without intermixtm’e of presentations ; 
and these have always been considered as phenomena 
of the world of feelings and not df the world of qua- 
lities; the examination of tiiem has been hitherto 
psychological, and the results have been held to be- 
long to psychology. The question is, Why such and 
such a representation should be followed by such and 
such another, representation; or what is the element- 
in any representation which is the invariable antece- 
dent of such and such another, or determines what 
the next shall be; for instance, why, when I am 
thinking of St. Paul’s, the name of Brunelleschi oc- 
cm’S to me. The enquiry is equally experimental 
and determinable by observation as in the case of 
presentations, and equally incapable of being deter- 
mined by any previous knowledge of the laws of 
mind. The suggestion which I offer in solution of 
this question will be found in the foUovting chapter. 
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*Ap* ycovwv Ti TrpoffcetaOe eu rij ^V'/Kpaaet ; 

Plato. 


•caV' § William Hasulton has shown, Lect. 31,32, 

~ vol. 2, p. 233, referring besides to Aristotle and St. 

Redintegration Augustine, that the laws of association are all of them 
cases of the single law of redintegi'ation. Of any past 
state of consciousness, whether higlily complex or 
compai’atively simple, any pai’t, member, or element, 
recurring again either separately or in connection 
with other objects, and whether it be in presentation 
or representation, has a tendency or power of calling 
back and redintegrating in consciousness a part lai-ger 
and more complex than itself, or the whole, of the 
past state of mind in all its completeness. And since 
the whole of the past conscious life of an individual 
is one connected whole, any object or any moment 
of this connected series has the tendency or power 
of beginning a redintegi’ation, which might con- 
tinue itself imtil the whole conscious hfe was lived 
over again in representation. Any object which has 
formed part of a complex state of consciousness may 
also have formed part of other complex states, and 
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have occurred in an infinite variety of combinations. p.vrtl 

• • Ch. V 

It ■vvilL have a tendency to redintegrate all of these; — ‘ 
but it is obvious that it will not redintegrate nearly Redinte^tion 
all, perhaps not even one completely ; for it will 
commence redintegrating one, and while this is going 
on another object may come into prominence, in the 
half-finished redintegration, which will change the 
course of thought and become the starting pomt of 
a new redintegration. It becomes necessary there- 
fore to enquire what are the particular laws of red- 
integration; what laws determine the preference of 
redintegrations, or the tendency of pai’ticular objects 
or states of consciousness to redintegrate other par- 
ticular states of consciousness. 


Turning for a moment to the psychological order 
of causes of redintegration, in order not to forget its 
position and the relation it holds to the metaphysical 
order, a homely comparison may perhaps be of ser- 
vice in connecting the two orders. Many people 
^vill remember seeing children “watch the congre- 
gation go out of chiu’ch,” or doing it themselves as 
children. A child burns a newspaper and throws it 
beneath the fire-grate ; 


“ The flame extinct, he views the roving fire, 
There goes my lady, and there goes the sc^uire ; 
There goes the pai’son, oh illustrious spark, 

And there scarce less illustiions goes the clerk.” 


But Cowper’s lines do not give a full picture of the 
vagaries of the “illustrious sparks;” they often return 
on them steps, (having foi’gotten perhaps a prayer- 
book), and shine where they had shone before; they 
linger (having forgotten perhaps a prayer), and 
others join them to see what they are about; they 

s 
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pabtl illuminate the deserted benches, and different parts 
of the church are perhaps many times refilled -ttfith- 
Redilt^tion theii’ former occupants ; they traverse the church 
again and again, and only after many partial reil- 
luminations the Tvhole becomes finally dark. It is 
to these partial reilluminations of the newspaper 
tinder that I compare the process of redintegration. 
The brain is the tinder, the perceptions and aggrega- 
tions of perceptions are the sparks and masses of 
sparks, the redintegrations are the reilluminations, 
only not so short-lived. Of course this is not to be 
pushed too fai*, but only employed to assist the ima- 
gination in representing the process of redintegration 
as arising in its tangible organ, the brain. 

The law or laws, of association ai’e thought com- 
monly to have been already discovered ; causation, 
resemblance, contrast, contiguity in place and time. 
All of these Sir W. Hamilton reduces to one general 
law, that of affinity. It is true that all moments of 
consciousness, all objects of consciousness, have affi- 
nity with each other; for all are feelings, all occupy 
time, or time and space together, and all are parts or 
portions of one series of moments of consciousness, 
and of one corresponding universe. If however, in 
order to come nearer to particulars, we distinguish 
this general law of affinity into cases of contrast, 
resemblance, and contiguity in place and time, or go 
farther stiU and add causation to the list, this gives 
us no law of the preference of contrast to resem- 
blance, contiguity in place or time, cause or effect, 
or in short of the preference of any of these to any. 
other of them; still less does it give us any law of 
preference within the selected category, or point out 
which among the causes, or effects, or objects resem- 
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bling or in contrast, is to succeed to the object -with pabt i. 
which we start. Any object whatever is connected 

j 0 ^ § 28 

by affinity yrith all other objects whatever; and any Eedinteg^^ition 
object whatever stands .in relation of either contrast 
or resemblance, cause or effect, contiguity in place or 
in time, to any other object whatever; so that, if the 
two connected objects do not readily fall together 
under one category, they do under another; and con- 
sequently to point out that they stand in some one 
or more of these relations; when they occur in redin- 
tegration, is no explanation at all of the process of 
redintegration, is no discoveiy of the link between 
objects in redintegration, of that quality in any ob- 
ject which determines what the succeeding object 
shall be. 

Besides the foregoing objection, this explanation 
of the laws of association is open to another not less 
serious. It is, that they are calculated to form links 
only in voluntary and not in spontaneous redintegra- 
tion, nor yet in those cases of redintegration which 
having been originally voluntary have become sjDon- 
taneous, but solely in those which are still actually 
voluntary. For the explanation supposes that I pass 
from one object of consciousness to another through 
the representation of a relation of a certain kind, a 
relation either of cause or resemblance or so on. 

Suppose it is the relation of cause which is the link, 

Avhy is this relation distinguished from others, unless 
it be that we akeady have a pm’pose in view, and 
Imow where to look for the object to be redinte-- 
grated? And in this case the volition, the choice of 
the category of cause, is the real explanation, the de- 
termmmg element, in the object redintegrating, deter- 
mining first the redintegration of the notion of cause. 
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partl secondl}'^ the particular objects 'svliich fall under that 
— ' notion. Xeither in spontaneous nor in voluntarj^ 
Sedintejjration redintegration are these categories of cause, resem- 
blance, contiguity, &c. a real explanation of the de- 
termining element in the objects redintegrating. 

Again, supposing that we did pass from one object 
to another through some one or other of these notions, 
as the connecting link, we should still require an ex- 
planation of the link, which connects that link itself 
^vith the redintegi’ating object, or object beginning 
the redintegration, and to accoimt for why this rela- 
tion and no other is fixed upon, retained, and em- 
ployed as a link with other objects. VThy should the 
sicrht of a table redinteofrate the notion of cause, or 
effect, or resemblance, or contrast, or contiguity in 
time, or contiguity in place? Why should we pass 
fi-om any object to this class of six general notions? 
Whj* should we single out one of the six in prefer- 
ence to the rest? Why should these or any one of 
them be supposed to be the determining element in 
the object, table, by means of which it calls up or 
redintegrates in consciousness, say, a pen, a chair, a 
dinner, a Bench, or a Board? 

To take an instance; if my bookcase calls up the 
notion of the carpenter who made it because he is 
connected with it as its cause, this must be because 
I go through the notion of causation to reach that of 
the carpenter; for if it calls up the notion of its car- 
penter before that of its cause, it is clear that car- 
penter rather than cause should be the name of the 
link of association ; and the question still remains. 
What determines me to go in this particular instance 
from the notion of the bookcase to that of causation, 
in preference to the other fixe notions or any others 
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besides them? AIL notions of objects may be con- pakti. 
nected toscether by or under some or all of these cate- — — ’ 

” . ^93 

gories; but this very fact disqualifies them for bemg Redintegration 
considered as the leading threads or motive power in 
producing or calling up the notions of particular ob- 
jects out of, or in consequence of, the notions of other 
particular objects. 

There is no exciting, suggesting, or calling up of 
like notions by hke, of cause by effect, of neighbour 
by neighbour ; this, is no true account of the process 
of redintegration. There is no affinity between sepa- 
rate objects or their representations, in virtue of which 
one produces or reproduces the other. It is true 
indeed that something like this may appear to have 
taken place when we reflect on the redintegrating 
process, and first begin to ask after the laws of con- 
nection of objects supposed to be separate and inde- 
pendent. We have, however, not really been step- 
ping from object to object, contiguous, similar, or 
dissimilar, like the Shadowless Man, in Chamisso’s 
tale, from island to island. There is no power or 
quality in the representations, considered as images 
of objects, by which they can summon each other. 

The general notions which bind them together, such 
as causation, contrast, contiguity, and resemblance, 
though undoubtedly they form a common element 
pervading them, yet have no generative power, and 
cannot impai’t any such to the perceptions which they 
bind together. Time and Space are indifferent to 
the particular empuical objects they may contain. 

The whole chain, network, or pile of network, to 
which oiu’ past states of consciousness may be com- 
pared, and to which we may consider every new 
moment of consciousness, whether of presentation or 
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pahti. representation, as adding a new mesh, is one con- 

— ■ nected and closely netted whole, any pai’t of which 

Ecdiiftf^tion may come into consciousness again, and some part of 
which must come into consciousness again, in every 
. new moment of consciousness. Not because notions 
have been together in the objects, or world of quali- 
ties, but because they have been together in con- 
sciousness, the feelings of the empiidcal ego, do they 
reproduce each other. 

How came it to pass that these categories were 
fixed upon, as the links connecting objects in redin- 
tegration? It appeal’s to have been because objects 
were considered separately, one by one, and not as 
modifications of one world or one consciousness. Just 
as objects of perception were considered separate, a 
table, a chau’, a Roman Emperor, a star, for instance, 
as so many distinct separate objects, the conjimction 
of which in one space made the world in which we 
live, so the representations of these objects were con- 
sidered not as moments in one and the same series, 
and one and the same consciousness, but as separate 
objects in the mind, each existing for itself, and con- 
nected, not in kind as parts of one whole, but by 
mere juxtaposition in time, in the empmcal ego. 
The connection between the parts of the series of 
images in the mind was then sought in the images 
so far as they were representations of external ob- 
jects, that is, in the time and -space relations of the 
images to each other, instead of in the images as mo- 
ments of consciousness, or as feelings of the empi- 
rical ego. Thus not only were the representations, 
or ideas as they were called, images of external ob- 
jects ; for instance, my idea of a Roman Emperor an 
■ image of that Roman Emperor as he once existed in 
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the external world : but the connections between the Pakt i. 

* Ch. V. 

ideas were images of the connections between the ex- ~ ‘ 

° . § 28 . 
ternal objects ; which circumstance lent great com- Kedintegration 

pleteness and plausibility to the theory. As the 

external objects were subject to certain laws of . 

sequence and coe^dstence, so also their images in the 

mind; and the laws of sequence and coexistence of 

the images in the mind were the images of the laws 

o o 

of sequence and coexistence in the external objects. 

The mind in producing her images in association thus 
was imitating and repeating, in her own domain, the 
operations of nature, making use of certain general 
laws which she derived originally from the obser- 
vation of the sequences and coexistences of external 
objects; not that the two, or the three, or the six, 
laws of association, however they might be counted, 

Avere supposed to be a representation of all the ge- 
neral laws of sequence and coexistence in external 
objects, but that they were a selection from them, 
or a general expression and image of them, adopted 
by the order of nature for the mind to conform to in 
her operations ; Avhether it was that the mind was de- 
termined so to operate by the phj'^sical laAVS or con- 
stitution of the brain, or whether the mind imposed 
the laws on herself in consequence of original obser- 
vation of, and abstraction from, the external objects. 

But when once the conception arose of conscious- 
ness being one connected series, lengthening itself 
each moment, and growing out of its former self and 
out of its preAuous content, as a plant out of its seed, 
so that the moments of consciousness are not separate 
objects, calHng up each other in virtue of similarity 
or contrast, but organic parts of one liAung whole; 
when once attention Avas called off from A\’’hat repre- 
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sentations are as images of objects in perception, and 


§ 28 . 


fixed on what they are as members of a subjective 


Redintegration sei’ies of momcnts of consciousness, as containing feel- 
ings and not as containing qualities ; which is vii’tually 
. what Sir W. Hamilton has done in his reassertion of 
the general law ofHedintegration; — ^then the enquiry 
was dnected into its proper channel, and the process 
of lensrthenino- of the chain of consciousness in red- 


O Q 

integration was exhibited in a manner favourable to 


investigation. 

§2flt, § 29 . Brovm, in his Philosophy of the Hiunan 

re^tegration. Mind, lect. 35, in pointing to emotions as a source of 
association, and James Mill, in his .rbialj'sis of the 
Phenomena of the Human Mind, chap. 3, in pointing 
to vividness and frequency as the causes of strength 
in association, and connecting vividness with pleasm’e 
and i^ain, came very near to what seems to me to be 
the ti’uth. Refening to the analysis of representa- 
tions in § 25, there will be found only two which can’ 
be regarded as the elements or qualities determining 
redintegration. If the redintegrating object is a re- 
presentation, the factor in it which determines the 
redintegration of the next object is the predominant 
interest which it contains ; if the redintegrating object 
is presented, then either the pleasure or pain, or some 
represented pleasure or pain, that is, some interest, 
is the determining factor. Su* W. Hamilton too, in 
note to his edition of Reid, p. 913, states as a 
“ Secondar)^ or Concrete principle — what may be 
styled (under protest, for it is hardly deserving of 
the title Law): — ix. The Law of Preference: — 
Thoughts are suggested, not merely by force of the 
general subjective relation subsisting between them- 
selves, they ai’e also suggested in propoition to tlie 
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r Nation' of interest (from whatever source) in which partl 

' ' Ch. V. 

these stand to the individual mind.” This however, — ' 
taken as it must-be in connection with its context, Aiaiysisof 
goes but a small part of the way which the principle 
it states is capable of going. The method in which 
this principle operates must now be examined, toge- 
ther with the other operations which concur to the 
result. 

In every object there is a part which is either 
pleasmg or painful, or may become so by the con- 
tinuance of the object in consciousness ; if it is pleas- 
ing, that alone rivets the attention; if it is painful, 
the attention is drawn to it equally, but with an in- 
terest ia its absence. Pleasure in presented objects, 
interest in represented objects, is that which occupies 
the attention, and causes that part of the object to 
which it is attached to huger in consciousness and to 
exclude the other parts of it fi’om consciousness. It 
is true that hi objects of presentation vividness fixes 
tlie attention, uTespective of the pleasure or pain at- 
tached to the part of the object which is vivid; but 
then this very vividness while it lasts prevents us 
from passing on to another object, the part which is 
vivid must lose its vividness before we can have a 
new object in its place ; but the pleasure which be- 
longs to any part of an object is carried on into the 
redintegrated object. Vividness would sufiice to ac- 
count for the first step in redintegration, but not for 
the second', as will be seen when the second step is 
described. Vmdness is the cause of an object re- 
inammg m consciousness, not of its melting into an- 
other object; pleasure on the other hand we dwell 
upon, while the object to which it was attached is let 
go. Pleasure first fixes the attention on an object, 
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partl then covers its departme, by remaining while the 
— ■ other parts of it vanish. Objects of presentation come 
o! and go entirely iiTespective of our wishes, our likings 

rcdiut6£[nitioii* 7i*i*i* i j_i_* 

and dislikmgs; so long as an object of presentation or 
representation is vivid, it remains in consciousness 
and begins no series of representations. But when 
once it pleases us to dwell on it, we begin immedi- 
ately, in spontaneous, not in voluntaiy redintegration, 

. to forget the object, and think only of the pleasure, 
and a series of representations is set on foot. The 
object originally presented, or represented, is then 
the first in the series of represented objects; though 
we may be looking at it with oiu* ej^es, it is an object 
of representation, ^e exercise no volition, but spon- 
taneously redintegrate what we may. The motive 
power in this series, the secret spring which efiects 
the changes in -it, the invaiiable factor antecedent to 
every new object in it, is interest; the interest felt in 
the antecedent object determines what its form shall 
be, and consequently how the next moment shall dif- 
fer fi’om it when it arises out of it. 

Two processes are constantly going on in redinte-. 
gration, the one a process of corrosion, melting, de- 
cay, and the other a process of renevnng, ai’ismg, 
becoming. Unless by an efibrt of volition, which is 
here out of the question, no object of representation 
remains long before consciousness in the same state, 
but fades, decays, and becomes indistinct. Those 
parts of the object, however, which possess an in- 
terest, that is, those which are attended by a repre- 
sentation of pleasure or pain, resist this tendency to 
gradual decay of the whole object. I do not say 
those parts which are most vivid; that would be a 
tautology ; but those parts are most vivid, or resist 
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decay, which are attended by the feeling of interest. part l 
This inequality in the object, some parts, the unin- — ‘ 
teresting, submitting to decay, others, the interesting ahIijSs of 

, . ... •. 1 1 • .* 1 i • redintegration, 

parts, resisting it, when it has contmued lor a certam 
time, ends in becoming a new object. The old ob- 
ject by reason of its inequality, of . the lasting nature 
of the interesting parts and decaymg nature of the 
uninteresting parts, has changed into a new object, a 
new object consisting of the parts which had an in- 
terest for us in the old object, together with an en- 
vironment of some sort or other, but as yet quite 
indistinct and provisional. The question now is, 
how these new parts are filled up, that is, how the 
second object in the series of redintegration arises. 

I recur now, in order to take this next step in the 
redintegration, to the general law of redintegration, 
namely, that every object, which has occurred in a 
variety of combinations, has a tendency to redinte- 
grate, or call back into consciousness, all of them. 

The combination of the interesting parts with others, 
in the original object, kept their combination mth 
other, that is, former, objects out of consciousness. 

But now that the uninteresting parts of the original 
object have vanished or decayed, the interesting parts 
of that object are free to combine again mth any 
objects, or parts of objects, with which they have at 
any time been combined before. All the former 
combinations of these parts may come back into con- 
sciousness ; one must; but which 'wiU? There can 
be but one answer; That which has been most habit- 
ually combined with them before. This new object 
begins at once to form itself in consciousness, and to 
group its parts round the part still remaining from 
the former object; part after part comes out and ar- ' 
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ranges itself iii its old position ; but scarceU* has the 
process begun, when the original law of interest be- 
gins to operate on this new formation, seizes on the 
interesting parts and impresses them on the attention 
to the exclusion of the rest, and the whole process is 
repeated again with endless variety. I venture to 
propose this as a complete tuid true account of the 
Avhole process of spontaneous redintegration. 

Several well kiiomi phenomena are accounted for 
by this anal}*sis of the process of redintegration. 
First, the dilference in kind of the objects repre- 
sented in redmtegration according to the cheerful or 
melancholy mood we are in. For though it has al- 
wavs been a well kno^^*n fact, that cheerfnlness and 
melancholy were accompanied by representations of 
very ditferent kinds of objects, yet no one, so far as I 
know, has pointed out any other cause of tliis accom- 
paniment tlnm the supposed suitability of objects like, 
darkness, storm, confusion, slow music, to melan- 
choly, and objects such as sunshine, flowers, quick 
music, to cheerfnhiess ; a snitabilin* of which no 
other «Toimd could be discovered than the fact of 

O 

the accompaniment, so as it was a fact of pre- 
sentation j wliich accompaniment, accordingly, as a 
fact of presentation, Mdl, in the work idready quoted, 
substitutes for tlie supposed suitability as im expla- 
nation of the phenomenon of the accomp:miment in 
redintegration. The coimection between tlie two 
cii’cimistances, the mood of mind and tlie objects 
redintegrated, appears now to be a causal one, the 
interest felt being the common element in the two 
objects, the redintegrating and tlie redintegrated. 
Wlien mehmcholv we do not redmtem-ate such ob- 

•f O 

jects as storm, dai'kness, wm*, &c., because we know 
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beforeliand that such objects ^vill satisfy an interest, pahti. 
and this must be the case if suitability’ is the cause of — ’ 
the redintegration j—this would be to malm the red- j;inaiysig of 
mtegration voluntary ; nor yet because melancholy 
objects, such a stoz'm, dai’kness, slow music, war, and 
‘ so on, have in presentation occurred together, and so 
are reproduced together in redintegration ; the order 
of redintegration is too different from that of pre- 
sentation, and that of presentation too vai’ied, to al- 
low of such an account being accepted as sufficient; 
but the interest in such objects of representation is 
greater in moments when we are melancholy, and this 
is one of the signs of a melancholy mood ; and then 
the interest is the motive or efficient cause of their 
redintegration. The question is not. Why such and 
such objects have an interest for us when we are in a 
melancholy mood, and such and such other objects 
when we are in a cheerful mood; this is an immediate 
and ultimate empirical fact of consciousness, which 
we can no more explain or account for than we can 
for the sweet or som' taste of some objects, or for the 
red or green colour of others. But the question is, 

Why certain classes of objects are redintegrated when 
we ai'e in one mood, and certain other classes when 
we are in another mood ; and the answer is, not only 
that they are of a melancholy or cheerful nature, 
which may be called then’ suitability to our mood, 
but in addition to this, that the interest we feel in 
them, arising from this suitability, is the deteiToining 
motive in spontanepus redintegrations, the element 
or factor which is common to both the objects in 
redintegration. Other sensible qualities of objects 
are fixed and constant in them, but the interest thev 
possess for us is not fixed and constant in them, at 
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pautl least is much less so than those sensible qualities are; 
and thus, when the interest becomes the fixed point 
of in any phenomenon or series of phenomena, the other 
icdintegratwn. those phenomena become pari passu un- 

fixed and inconstant ; and, since this is the case in 
redintegi’ation, the series of objects in redintegration 
loses that particular regularity and order Avhich its 
objects possessed as presentations, and acquii’es ’ an- 
other regulai’ity and order determined by, or turning 
as it were on the pivot of, interest. 

Another thing accounted for by this analysis is the 
apparent melting of one object into another, a well- 
known phenomenon in di*eams. Scenes and faces, 
and even objects not visible but inferred, change im- 
perceptibly into other forms and chai’acters, in dream- 
ing. One moment you see one face which you know, 
the next you see that it is not that face but another; 
yet this excites no surprise, though you are conscious 
of the change. Objects imagined to be present but 
not seen in the di’eam change theii* character in the 
same way. The unity of the interest prevents sur- 
piise; if the interest changes its chai*acter, if for in- 
stance, in the di*eam, a face, which excites interest of 
a pleasant kind strongly, is succeeded, in consequence 
of some external change of circumstances, by an- 
other, the interest of which is strong but painfiil, 
then sm’prise is felt. 

Thirdly, this analysis accounts for the balance 
between habit and interest; people who have few or 
weak interests are decided predominantly in their 
redintegrations by habit ; those who have many or 
powerfiil interests have redintegrations of more va- 
riety and more apparent originality. Interest is the 
som’ce of what is called character. What a man’s 
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character is depends on his interests, that is, on what p.vbt l 
he habitually takes pleasiu’e in, on the habitual trams 
of his spontaneous associations, and derivative!}’’ from Analysis of 
these of his voluntary associations. If I know what 
he habitually takes an interest in, I can predict what 
the character of his associations will be, and know 
what his character is. But interests, iP at once few 
and powerful, have a tendency to coincide with habit, 
for then they both run in the same groove; it be- 
comes a habit to feel certain interests;, and the same 
series of redintegrations revolves day after day, unless 
the objects of presentation are unusually new and 
various, as for instance in travellmg. Old age brings 
with it a lessening of the number of interests, and of 
the intensity of many that remain; consequently it 
also brings an increasing domination of habit; and 
this the rather, if the iuterests that remain are few 
and powerful. 

To go back now to the mstance of the bookcase ; 
if I go from the notion of the bookcase to the notion 
of the carpenter, the reason is because in the pai*- 
ticular instance of representing or presenting the 
bookcase I am interested by some circumstance in 
the material, or the measurement, or the construc- 
tion, with which the cai’penter has been comiected 
prerfously in consciousness. I do not call up the 
representation of the cai’penter because I am inter- 
ested in him, but because one pai’ticulai* pai’t or 
aspect of the bookcase, which interests me most and 
excludes or survives the rest, has been pai*ticularly 
connected with the carpenter in a previous presenta- 
tion. That pai’t of the whole prerfous state of con- 
sciousness now again represented to me, to the exclu- 
sion of other parts of the bookcase, by a temporary 
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feeling of interest in it, reilliimines the ^vhole state of 
consciousness, and recalls it as a whole, of which it 
was a part in the original presentation. There are 
cases no doubt in which the interest felt is a purely 
intellectual one, and where any oljject at once leaves 
standing out, to the exclusion of its other parts, 
notions of relation or cause, and these again call up 
objects which have been most habitually presented or 
represented as instances of such cases or such rela- 
tions; here the intellectual conception of a cause or 
other relation, such as contrast or resemblance, is the 
most interesting thing, and its interest is its title to 
prominence, and the circumstance which makes it the 
link between two objects in the redintegration. 

Dreams and reveries are the instiuices of the most 
purely spontaneous redintegration, without the ad- 
mixture of volition. Wlien in dretuning we are con- 
scious of a purpose, of a preference for ha\’ing or for 
not having such and such a representation, before it 
actually arises, then we must be in a state very near 
waking. Yery often in redintegration Ave do not re- 
present the redintegrated objects as familial* remem- 
bered objects, but they come before us as quite new. 
This* is called productive imagination, and the most 
perfect instances of it are dreams. Xo one- doubts 
that the apparent novelty of the representations is 
due to the novelty of the combinations in which 
their parts are represented, and this apparent novelty 
is quite as intelligible on the theory now suggested 
as on any other. The more insignificant and un- 
essential the interesting part of any object is, the 
more different Avill the object which it redintegrates 
probably be from the former object, and the wider 
will be the range of possible objects habitually con- 
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nected with it; again, the more habitual an object is, pami. 
the less likely is it to impress consciousness and dwell -- 
on the memory as one of the links iu the redintegra- of 

tion, and thus the points of interest alone will be 
those which will appear afterwards to have composed 
the series. There is another phenomenon, which 
occurs sometimes, of the very opposite character to 
this of apparent novelty. It is when we have a 
strong feeling of the sameness of objects, or states of 
consciousness in redintegration, with some object or 
state of consciousness which has preceded, but what 
or where we cannot remember. I allude to cases of 
dreams, and more rarely of waking perceptions, where 
we have a strong conviction of having been before in 
the same place or the same circumstances as those of 
the present presentation or representation, but never- 
theless can recall no other circumstances which con- 
firm the conviction. Sometimes we dream of a place 
which appears perfectly familiar; sometimes we see . 
a place, waking, which appears familiar, though we 
know we have not seen it before, and then, perplexed, 
say we must have seen it in a dream. Here are cases 
of an inexplicable sense of familiarity and recognition 
obtaining in dreams, in waking, or in cases which 
perhaps consist of both. It seems to me probable, 
that this sense of familiarity depends on the rousing 
of the same particular feeling of interest by two or 
more different perceptions; and that from the iden- 
tity of the interest we infer the identity of the objects 
of presentation or representation. 

§ 30. The laws of spontaneous redintegration, ac- ^ 
cording to what has been said, are three; 1st, the analysis, 
general law of redintegration, that consciousness is 
one connected whole, and that any object may call 

T 
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ch^V’ either directly or indirectly through other objects, 
— any other object or the whole of past objects of con- 
Re s^ts ^ofthe sciousncss j 2d, the first law of the method in which 
this is done, namely interest; 3d, the second law of 
the method, namely habit. The question now arises 
whether either of these latter laws can be reduced to, 
or subsumed under the other ; whether habit is a 
particular case of interest, or interest a particular 
case of habit, or whether both fall under a common 
category. The latter appears to me to be the truth. 
Habit so far as we are conscious of it, or conscious- 
ness of the series of objects so fai* as they are 
habitual, is a pleasure. "N^Hiat the physical cause or 
ground of this may be is a psychological question, as, 
for instance, whether it depends on physical changes 
in the brain which continue the same until some 
cause arises to turn them into another channel; this 
would be habit as a fact in tangible matter. But 
habit as a fact of uniform succession in states of con- 
sciousness is a pleasui’e; it is the pleasure of the 
sense of ease and facility, or the absence of the sense 
of effort. That is to say, habit, so far as we ai*e 
conscious of it, is a kind of pleasure, and in this sense 
is a motive power in redintegration; as a law of con- 
sciousness it is the law of minimising effort, of moving 
in the direction of least resistance, exactly parallel to 
the physical law expressed in these same terms. Re- 
sistance in consciousness is expressed by the term 
effort. 

Interest is the representation of pleasm*e or pain; 
so that both habit and interest are referable to a 
common notion, pleasure, of which habit is one par- 
ticular kind, and of which interest is the represen- 
tation. That is to say, pleasure, either directly as 
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habit or indirectly as represented, is the source and part i. 
spring of all redintegration. For interest, as the re- — ’ 
presentation of pain,, is not a motive in spontaneous, Results df the 
but only in voluntary, redintegration ; pain in repre- 
sentation is not a motive but a resisting power, unless 
it is accompanied by volition and a purpose of avoid- 
ing it. The only way' in which interest, as a repre- 
sentation of pain, is a motive power in spontaneous 
redintegration, is when the interest is of an intellec- 
tual character, and when the pleasm’e in represent- 
ing pain is the pleasure of wonder or curiosity; as, 
for instance, when we are said to be fascinated by 
painful images. So that, when interest is defined as 
the representation of pleasure or pain, and then be- 
sides called the motive in spontaneous redintegration, 
a further limitation is requisite, namely, the . limita- 
tion of it to those cases where the representation of 
pleasm’e or of pain is itself a pleasure ; and this must 
be, if pain is the feeling represented, to cases where 
the pleasure is intellectual, arising from knowing 

rather than from feelincr. 

• . . ® 

The result is this, that pleasure contains in it all 
the determinative power in spontaneous redintegra- 
tion; the link which connects one object with another 
in spontaneous redintegration is always some mode of 
pleasure. But pleasure is so wide a term that it 
requires limitation, and the particular modes assigned 
in which alone the determining power is exercised. 

These are, first, the mode called ease, absence of 
effort, or habit; second, the mode of representation 
called interest; but then, interest being a represen- 
tation both of pleasure and pain, it is easy to see how 
a representation of pleasure should be itself a plea- 
sure, but not so eas}’’ to see how a rej)resentation of 
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Part I. pain should be so ; accordingly, interest as a mode of 
-[— ■ pleasure is of two kinds j first, where it represents 
.Rcsiuts% tho pleasure it is a pleasure arising from the matter, or 
analysis, Contained in its object; secondly, where it 

represents pain it is a pleasure arising from the form 
or cognition of its object ; in the former case it is a 
pleasure simply, in the latter it is a pleasure of intel- 
lect. It must be added that cases of the latter kind 
^ are rare, and that generally where interest as a re- 
presentation of pain is tho motive of a redintegration, 
it is so only through volition or voluntary effort, and 
the redintegration is to that extent not a spontaneous 
but a voluntary one. 

. Pleasure as limited above is the determimng 
power of the movement of objects in spontaneous 
redintegration, a determination of the character of 
the series in every succeeding moment, or a motive 
^ if we consider the objects or moments separately. 

The law of redintegration is, that it is determined 
by pleasure limited as above ; this is the general fact 
hi all redintegrations, that is, the efficient cause of 
their movement or determination, in other words, 
their determining law. It is hard, I grant, to banish 
from the mind the notion of physical impulsion or 
attraction, that is, of tangible bodies pushing or 
pulling each other, when motion, force,- j)ower, de- 
termination and so on are spoken of ; and even harder 
perhaps to avoid thinking of force and power as some 
occult or unknowable Thing-in-itself, behind or under 
the phenomena, that is, the feelings in time and space. 
The common inability to do the former, that is, to 
' banish the notion of actions of tansrible bodies on 

O 

each other, when the terms motion, force, and power 
are used, gives rise to the difficulty which has been 
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felt and which will probably be felt again, the diffi- ch*V’ 
culty of representing to oneself how pleasure, a mode 
of consciousness, can be a cause, or motive, in trains KesJts of the 
of spontaneous redintegration. The difficulty is not 
usually felt at all, though it ought to be ihore acutely 
felt, in the case of voluntary redintegration; the will . 
is a phenomenon so familial’, that we accept a voli- 
tion, as a cause of other phenomena, as readily as we 
accept a tangible body as the cause of motion in 
another tangible body. Accordingly, where the •svill 
cannot be regarded as the efficient or motive cause, 
as it cannot in spontaneous redintegra- 
tions, there recourse is usually had to a tangible, 
psychological, cause, namely, the changes in the 
brain, as the efficient cause of redintegrations, and 
to the so-called laws of association, contrast and re- 
semblance, cause and effect, contiguity in time and 
place, as a firamework applied by ourselves afterwards 
to the phenomena, as a means of reducing them to 
some order and making them intelligible to our- 
selves, not as laws imposed on the brain by nature, 
but on the redintegrations, after they have arisen, 
by our logic. For, as it has been sho^vn in § 28, 
if these categories ai’e regai'ded as in any way effi- 
cient, or existing in consciousness previously to the 
production of the object redintegrated under them, 
they can only be causes of a voluntary and not 
of a spontaneous redintegration, they can only be 
causes employed by some one who has abeady a 
purpose, more or less definite, in redintegi’ating one 
class of objects and not another. If on the other 
hand they should be regarded by any one as effi- 
cient, but yet not existing in consciousness previ- 
ously to the production of the redintegrated object 
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paut I. . in consciousness, then they must be regarded as laws 
’ of the operation of the tangible organ of consci- 
TLcsiS^oiiiio ousness, namely the brain; but, if so, then only in 
analysis. sensc that they are expressions of the result, in 

redintegration, of certain laws of the operation of the 
tangible organ, which in their ovn shape as laws of 
that operation are unknown, or at least unexpressed 
by these laws of association ; that is, they do not de- 
scribe how the brain operates in producing redinte- 
gration, but only how the result is constituted which 
that operation has produced. Spontaneous redinte- 
gration is a process in consciousness which requires a 
further analysis than these laws of association furnish; 
and this further analysis has been supplied by point- 
ing out the invariable factor in it, namely, pleasure 
limited as above. 

Thus the old theory of the laws of association, so 
far as it is a theory of spontaneous redintegration, is 
intelligible and complete only when supplemented 
with a psychological theory of the action of the brain 
in consciousness. To this action of the brain it refers 
for the motive or determining power of the course of 
association. The redintegrated states of conscious- 
ness are not produced by previous states of conscious- 
ness, but both are produced by the action of the 
brain; and, conversely, there is no ground for sajdng 
that the redintegrated states of consciousness react 
upon the brain or modify its action, so as to cause 
that action to produce another state of consciousness. 
But the relation between the states of the brain and 
' the states of consciousness must be conceived as si- 

milar to that between the ivory keys of a pianoforte 
and the striking of the strings by the hammers, when 
I run my finger along the key-board. The strings 
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ai’e struck in a certain order, and this order indicates 
the order of the striking of the keys on the key-boai’d; 
but the striking of each hammer on its string depends 
on the striking of its key on the key-hoard; and does 
not cause either the striking of the next string by its 
hammer, or the striking of the next key by my finger. 
Such is the only explanation which the old theory 
has to offer of the phenomena of spontaneous redin- 
tegration; and that there is such a distinct class of 
phenomena as those of spontaneous redintegration, 
the existence of di*eams is sufficient to prove ; for no 
one can pretend that dreams are instances of redinte- 
grations which once and originally were voluntary, 
but which have become so habitual as to be performed 
■without the sense of effort. The old theory therefore 
is imperfect; it not only requires the supplement of 
some psychological theory of the action of the brain, 
but also it offers no account either of the mode of 
production of states of consciousness by the brain, or 
of the reaction of the redintegrated states of con- 
sciousness on the brain itself; consciousness must be 
conceived by it in some such way as the foam thiwvn 
up by and floating on a wave, and ha'raig no reaction 
on the motion of the wave ; so consciousness must 
float, in its spontaneously redintegrated states, on the 
surface of the brain. It is therefore only a pai*t of a 
complete theory, and the connection -with the other 
pai*t is not worked out. 

Those who, in addition to holding this theory, 
hold also a total difference in kind between con- 
sciousness and its objects, would find such a connec- 
tion of the two parts of this theory of the laws of 
association very difficult. And this difficult}'' can not 
be avoided in the case of voluntary redintegration. 
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paut I. whatever may be clone in that of spontaneous. In 
— - ‘ them both, the production of states of consciousness 

iicsidtsoftiio by states of the brain has to be conceived; and m 
analysis, yoiuntai’y redintegration, certainly, the reaction of 
states of consciousness on the brain has to be con- 
ceived besides. It is impossible there to suppose 
consciousness to be a mere foam, aura, or melody, 
arising from the brain, but without reaction upon it. 
The states of consciousness are, in voluntary redin- 
tegration, links in the chain of physical events or cir- 
cumstances in the external world. When the sun in 
June shines in at the window, I lift my hand and puU 
down the green blind. The sensation of heat is pain- 
ful; representing this I feel an interest in ob\datmg 
it; this is a purpose, or final cause, which as efficient 
produces the sensation of effort in lifting my hand 
and pulling down the blind, and a more agi’eeable 
state of sensation is the result. The whole proceed- 
ing is capable of analysis into states of consciousness 
which follow one another according to regulai* ob- 
servable laws. There is fii’st the feeling of the sun, 
the blind, and the window, and of my O’^vn body near 
it; these objects are states or a state of feelings in 
time and space together; in tliis state aiises, or into 
it is introduced, a feeling of the heat being too gi’eat; 
I feel an interest in representing the painful sensation 
and its removal; I fix the representation of the re- 
moval of the painful sensation in consciousness ; here 
is voluntary effort; 'the representation so fixed com- 
pletes itself by the general law of all redintegration, 
and becomes completed with the representation of the 
objects which must be presented to consciousness, ff 
the painful sensation is to be removed; those objects, 
represented, become familiar 'and involve an effort 
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which is less painful, as represented, than the sensa- 
tion of heat, as represented ; the least painful repre- 
sentation remains alone in consciousness, that is, con- 
sciousness takes the dii*ection of least resistance ; and 
the new object exists with greater vividness than 
when balanced by the opposite representation, that 
is, it becomes a presentation, namely, the presented 
fact of my hand moving and pulling down the blind; 
on which the heat, as presented, ceases. External 
objects, tangible and visible, are modes of feehng, and 
the brain among them; the brain is not introduced 
into the series just described,, solely because it is not 
included in it as an object of consciousness ; its being 
of a visible and tangible nature would be no obstacle 
to its introduction, any more than it is in the case of 
the blind, the sun, and the window. The action of 
the brain may be inferred to exist and accompany 
and condition every step of the process ; but that will 
not alter the facts as they at present stand, nor intro- 
duce the brain into them as a presented object. But 
it is impossible to explain the. phenomena of voluntary 
action, as for instance the case just described, by the 
mere production of consciousness by the' brain; for, 
unless a reaction of consciousness on the brain is in- 
troduced, the particular actions performed are mean- 
ingless, and no special cause for each or any of them 
can be assigned; for instance, what determines' the 
brain to guide the muscles to puU down the .blind? 
Can we conceive that just this phenomenon and no 
other would follow, if every other circumstance re- 
mained the same, except that the feeling of pain from 
the heat and representation of the means to avoid it 
were absent? If spontaneous actions are explained 
as automatic, or as results of the action of a material 
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pabt I. organ alone, still voluntary actions cannot be explained 
-4“ so; and this explanation of spontaneous actions in- 
RcsJt^f tiio volves the assumption of the action of external, ma* 
analysis. tangible objects on consciousness; •whUe the 

corresponding explanation of voluntary actions in- 
volves, besides this, the further assumption of the 
reaction of consciousness on those objects; that is, 
involves twice the notion of influence or impulse ex- 
ercised by one heterogeneous object on another; the 
■ two objects being at the same time conceived as so 
heterogeneous, that the notion of their having an en- 
tnely different and independent origin was adopted 
solely to escape from the supposed difficulty of con- 
ceiving either of them as arising out of the other. 

I argue, therefore, that keeping consciousness and 
its so-called material and tangible objects apart and 
treating them as separate and heterogeneous objects 
of existence is a course which leads to insoluble con- 
tradictions; for though we may disguise then* incon- 
gruity at starting, that is, in the theory of perception, 
if we start on a materialistic basis, yet we soon re- 
quire to employ not only the tangible objects as the 
cause of consciousness, but consciousness as the cause 
of the tangible objects, a result which might indeed 
have been perceived as inevitable from the first; and 
if we start from an idealistic basis, -we have this latter 
difficulty at the very first setting out. If it is main- 
tained that neither can be produced out of or by the 
other, because they are heterogeneous, then also their 
mutual action and reaction, when they have been pro- 
duced, must be admitted to be inconceivable. Nor 
can they exist separately from the very first, for 
then we have the same inconceivability in the very 
first intercourse between them, an intercom’se which 
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nevertlieless is. an admitted fact of experience. It 
follows that we must conceive them to be different 
aspects of the same phenomena, that is, that qualities 
are feelings and feelings qualities in theii* subjective 
and objective aspects respectively; that the series of 
states in the one are the same with the series of states 
in the other, only on its other side or aspect; and 
that e'ach' series is complete in itself, containing an 
interminable succession of causes and effects, belong- 
ing to itself, and not borrowed from the opposite 
aspect of the phenomena. 

§ 31. The sense of effort may be included in all 
cases of spontaneous redintegration; but the sense of 
effort is not volition. Yolition is the sense of effort 
fixed to a pai*ticular object with pleasure or pain; 
and these are the elements of Eking or disEking, 
choosing to have or to avoid, any thing. In the in- 
stance given above of a voluntary redintegration, the 
action of pulling down the blind to avoid the heat, 
the moment of volition was that wherein the removal 
of the sensation of the heat was fixed upon, a moment 
in which effort was involved in representing the sen- 
sation of heat. The moment of external action, of 
the arising of the cognition, or the feeling, of my 
hand being extended and the blind dra^vn doAvn, is 
not a moment of volition but of action consequent 
upon it. No volition exists at this latter moment, 
at the moment when the representation becomes a 
presentation; this happens in consequence of the ab- 
sence (in obedience to Jaws of spontaneous redinte- 
gration) of the opposing feeling, the representation of 
heat. Yet it is at this latter moment that volition is 
commonly supposed to be exerted, and not at the 
former moment; or rather the two moments are not 
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distinguished from each other, and the line between 
feeling, or cognition, and action, or volition, is di’a^vn 
at the moment of arising of the external event, at 
the moment when the representation becomes a pre- 
sentation. But in this account of the matter it is not 
made clear how a feeling, or cognition, becomes an 
action, how things so different as these ai*e commonly 
supposed to be, a supposition which leads to the line 
being drawn where it is commonly di*awn, can pass 
one into the other. Bor the interest in the former 
moment is the cause of the physical, presented, event 
in the latter moment, and this interest coutahis the 
volition. The true accoimt must be, that the repre- 
sentation of the interest is an action in the same sense 
in which the subsequent presented event is. When 
an interest of this kind is included in redintegration, 
the interest is still the determining factor of the red- 
integration; but the knowledge of the particulai* 
object sought or avoided, anticipating the presenta- 
tion of it if obtained, and preventing the presentation 
of it if avoided, is the new element wliich distin- 
guishes voluntary from spontaneous redintegration. 
"Volition is anticipation of a result, and all interest in 
redintegration which is anticipatory is a volition, and 
makes the redintegration voluntaiy fr’om being spon- 
taneous. The interest is the efficient, the anticipa- 
tion the final, cause of the remainder of the redinte- 
gration. Anticipation in an interest makes the in- 
terest a final as well as an efficient cause ; interest in 
an anticipation makes the anticipation an efficient as 
well as a final cause. Volition, which is an interest 
in an anticipated object, for instance, either the in- 
creasing of an experienced pleasime, or the decreas- 
ing of an experienced pain, or the procuring of an 
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imagined pleasure, or the preventing of an imagined 
pain, — ^volition, which in some or other of these ways 
is interest in an anticipated object, is a final cause 
which has become efficient, according to the scholastic 
saying, Causa finalis movet (that is, becomes efficient, 
or an Kiv'/jffsac) non secundum suum esse, sed 
secundum suum esse cognitum. 

There are three degrees of complication in red- 
integrations : first, when there is jfieasm’e or interest 
but no sense of effort; second, when there is both 
effort and interest; third, when there is. effort, and 
interest, and anticipation. Redintegrations are per- 
fect when there is interest and anticipation in a high 
degree, and effort in a low degree; the minimising of 
effort is the perfection of redintegration; when to 
will is to perform, to wish is to obtain. Redintegra- 
tions of the first degree of complication, where there 
is interest but no effort or very little, are pine en- 
joyment; those of the second degree, where there is 
effort and interest but no final cause, are more or 
less painful and bewildering, and of these there are 
very few and rare instances, since they at once and 
of themselves pass into redintegrations of the third 
degree, the pain being at once perceived as an object 
to be avoided. Redintegrations of the thii'd degree, 
containing effort, anticipation, and interest, that is, 
voluntary redintegrations, are the highest and most 
important class ; and under this class fall all reason- 
ing. processes, all action and conduct of reasoning 
beings, and aU happiness of which such beings are 
capable, as such. In the history of the development 
of an individual from infancy, the sense of effort may 
have been involved in some of the earliest instances 
of consciousness, and volition the same. To trace 
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Part I. the history of the development of an individual con- 
sciousness is not the purpose of this Essay, but to 
Volition, analyse particular states and particular processes of 
consciousness into their component elements; and for 
this pui'pose the logical order of increasing com- 
plexity is followed, since metaphysic is the applied 
logic of consciousness and of the universe. 

§ 32. The point which has now been reached is 

Division of ^ * 

functions in quc at which the two elements of consciousness, for- 
mal and material, appear to have developed mto dis- 
tinct functions, or modes of operation, of the con- 
scious being ; and this is a consideration which, 
deserves to be dwelt upon. Nearly aU enquners 
into the nature of man agree in distinguishing in him 
three general or cardinal functions, and three only, 
to which either separately or in combination all 
operations of consciousness may be referred. These 
are, to adopt Sii’ W. Hamilton’s nomenclature, Feel- 
ing, Cognition, and Conation ; and man is accord- 
ingly considered m a threefold aspect, as a feeling, 
thinking, and acting being. Now the first thing that 
strikes the attention in this division of functions is, 
that it is threefold, while the elements of conscious- 
ness are never more than two, feeling and fonn. 
When the feeling or material element of conscious- 
ness is made the object of consideration, in a pro- 
visional image or seiies of images, then man is said 
to be a feeling being and to possess a function of feel- 
ing. When the formal element of consciousness is 
made the object of consideration, in similar pro- 
visional images, then the cognitive function of man 
is in question. But where has the function of cona- 
tion its source? And what is its claim to rank with 
the other two functions? It is .founded on and in- 
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eludes feelings of a particular class.. The sense of 
effort is conation ; the sense of effort attached to a 
definite object of desire or aversion is volition. The 
material element of consciousness, the feelings, have 
accordingly two great branches; the first including 
feelings so far as they do not detei*mine a series of red- 
integrations, actions, or reasonings ; and the second 
includmg feelings so far as they do determine such a 
series ; and this second branch is again divided into 
such feelings as are final causes as well as efficient, 
and such as are efficient only. Hence we distinguish 
among feelings, first conations, secondly volitions. 
But both the original bz’anches of feeling, namely, 
feelings proper and conations and volitions, together 
constitute the material element of consciousness, and 
not one of the three taken alone is entitled to an 
equality of rank mth the formal or cognitive element. 

Very different is the view usually taken of these 
three functions. The tendency to hypostasise is no- 
where more deeply rooted than in the case of cona- 
tion and volition. ^To hypostasise is to assume an 
unlmown essence, substance, cause, or ground, be- 
hind or below phenomena ; and not only is this the 
case in phenomena so fai* as thej'- exist in space, 
but also in phenomena so far as they exist in time. 
The terms motion, power, force, are used not to ex- 
press the phenomena m particular arrangements of 
time and space ; for instance, the term motion is not 
used to express feelings in space changing in time, 
power and force not to express the rapiffity of the 
change, or the quantity of the phenomena changed, 
but to indicate or imply some unknown and unknow- 
able cause, underljdng and producing the change ; and 
while scientific writers warn us against understand- 
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iiig them to employ the words with such a meaning, 
and explain that they use them only to express 
phenomena, and not such occult substances, essences, 
causes, or grounds (which is, if I rightly understand 
the phrase, the distinguishing mark of the “positive” 
method of philosophising), they still assume or sus- 
pect that there may be such essences, only "without 
the capability of being known to us, and of corre- 
sponding to our capability of knowing them. On 
this assmnption or suspicion it is not the iu’ovince of 
special and positive science to enter ; but it is the 
province of metaphysic; and especially in. cases w*here 
the hypostasising of phenomena interferes "with and 
opposes positive results of actual anal}'sis. 

J ust as motion, power, and force cannot be hypo- 
stasised, so neither can conation or volition. That 
things move or change more or less rapidly, that they 
move and change at ail, is an ultimate empiiical fact 
in consciousness, which is resolvable by analysis into 
its elements, tune, space, and a pliu’ality of feelings. 
No cause or antecedent state to tijne, s^^ace, and feel- 
ing generally is conceivable ; time, space, and feelings 
together constitute change or succession in feelings. 
Consequently, not the cause of change, motion, power, 
or force generally, but the cause or invariably ante- 
cedent phenomenon of this or that pai’ticular change 
or object, arising in the place of or after another, is 
conceivable. But this is a cause not of change or 
motion, but of the deteianination of change or motion; 
it is a determining cause, and if not final is efficient, 
the xir/fizag of this or that object or feelmg. 
But as motion, force, and power have been hyposta- 
sised, in the external and tangible world, so conation 
and volition have been hypostasised in the empirical 
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ego ; and as the universe generally has been regarded 
as nothing but an exhibition of Power, so all human 
actions and thoughts have been regarded as nothing 
but exhibitions of a particular kind of power called 
-Will, subject however to restrictions and. limitations 
arising from the universe, or exhibition of other 
power, in which the human being was placed. Hence 
the Will'- took its place by the side of Peeling and 
Cognition, as then* equal at any rate, and sometimes 
as their source. The conception of the beginniag of 
motion generally, as distinguished from that of the 
determination of motion, is a provisional image, or a 
conception, introduced by volition itself for the pm*-’ 
poses of facility of reasoning, and supposes motion 
already both before and after the point where it 
chooses to assume the beginning. Motion generally 
is coeval with a plurality of feelings in time and 
space j the first difference of feelings in these forms 
together is motion ; there is no empirical fact pre- 
vious. to motion. "Volition is no beginning or source 
of motion, but a determination of it, and the begin- 
ning or source of a new and separately characterised 
portion of it. Volition impresses a character on 
motion and succession of feelings, it is no beginning 
of motion or succession. 

The normal state of consciousness is a spontane- 
ous state ; it is that from which consciousness starts 
and to which it tends, passing through the interme- 
diate state of voKtion founded on conation. The vast 
importance of this intermediate state to us practically, 
since it occupies in the ordinaiy business of fife our 
whole attention, and is hourly increasing in the ex- 
tent and complexity of its objects, and absorbs our 
interest in the character of a search after practical 
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and theoretical truth, hides from our vievr the states 
T7hich are its source and its issue. Ter, as the 
mind progresses in its search after truth, it lays be- 
hind it a series of spontaneous states, v.'hich though 

X ' G 

forgotten in themselves, forgotten in the form in 
which they appeared when nevr, are yet the lever, 
as it vrere, and the instrument of all future progress; 
they have become part of the mind itself which 
thenceforth is vrhat it has become. The mind is 


always taking a d’esh start, and considering itself as 
having always been, as necessarily being, that which 
it now finds itself to be. It forgets the origin of its 


opinions and principles, and considers them only as 
produced ‘*n’om its o^vn fund:” as a trustee, who 
nfixes his ov-ti and ins cestui-que-trust’s moneys at- 
his banker’s, forgets how much is his own and how 

* G 

much his cestui-que-trust’s. 

Yoluntaiy* redintegration is not more independent 
of the laws of spontaneous redintegration than walk- 
ing is independent of the laws of gi-avitanon. As 
walking (I borrow the illustration fi-om Coleridge, 
who applies it in a similar manner) is a constant 
interruption of, and a constant retmaiing to, the law 
of gravitation, so the conscious guiding of the train 
of representations in voluntar}’ redintegration, by re- 
ference to a purpose, is a constant interruption o^ 
and a constant returning to, the laws of spontaneons 
redintegration. In the former we keep rejecting the 
representations which the latter keeps offering to our 
notice, if they do not appear conducive to the end we 
have in view, the question which we propose to our- 
selves to answer; and the perceived non-condueive- 
ness of the rejected representations becomes our 
guide in fixing at last on. representations which are . 
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conducive. But we work always through and with 
the laws of spontaneous redintegration ; our most ‘ 

artificial, most independent, and boldest steps are nmimiof 
only leadings into other chanuels of the same trams consciousness, 
which took a course of their own previous to the 
interference of volition. Not only are the represen-, 
tations the same in kind in both cases, but they are 
also the same in point of the possible number of 
them. No course can be taken under the guiding 
of volition, which could not have been taken without 
it; volition cannot increase our knowledge; it can 
only choose between different branches of it; it can- 
not produce what is new, it can only select fi’om the 
old. At any moment a certain number of courses 
are open to our thoughts; according to the degree 
or kind of the volition, the train of the redintegra-’ 
tions takes this course instead of that, plunges, sup- 
pose, into the fiftieth instead of into the first. At 
another tune, returning to the same point, it might, 
without volition take the very same or a different 
direction. As many courses are open without as 
with volition. In other words, the laws of spon- 
taneous redintegration embrace every possible case 
of trains of representation. The conscious volitional 
guiding of thought can create nothing, but can deal 
only with the representations or perceptions which 
are ab’eady, perhaps only in them elements, present 
in the web of the redintegrations waiting to be woven 
anew hato this or that pattern. 

In psychology and in other special sciences the 
threefold distinction, of feeling, cognition, and cona- 
tion, is very serviceable, because, first, the distinction 
between the two branches of feeling, one of which is 
conation, is strongly marked and easily seized, and 
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pabtl secondly, the efFect of men’s volitions or conations 
on other men is for other men most important. 

S 32 ^ 

nivision o£ It is -well therefore to mark off from others those 
cSsciomncss. states of conscioiisiicss, ■which at once involve a 
sense of effort and produce the effect of external 
actions or events towards other men or on other 
objects, and to consider these states of consciousness, 
that is, volitions and conations, together with the 
effects or events which thc}’’ produce in external 
objects, as single but complex phenomena. But if 
this is done, and if volitions and conations together 
■with the events produced by them arc considered as 
single phenomena, under thc name of actions, then 
the distinction must also be retained by which ac- 
tions are divided into immanent and transitive, that 
is, into those which do not produce a change vnthout 
) the mind, or in external objects, and those which do 

pass on to such production. In metap]i}'sic, however, 
conations and volitions arc nothing more than pai’ti- 
cular kinds of states of consciousness, which like all 
other states of consciousness are resolvable into feel- 
ing, the material, and time and space, the formal, 
element. And as feelings are empirically inseparable 
from cognitions, so also are conations and volitions; 
and though there may be feelings and cognitions 
which are neither conations nor volitions, there can- 
not be conations or volitions which ai*e not both 
feelings and cognitions. When feelings, sensations, 
emotions, conations, volitions, and cognitions are 
spoken of as separate objects or separate states of 
consciousness, the terms must always be understood 
as pro^pisional and absti’act, and as impl}dng a qufl- 
tenus, or indicating the character and circumstance 
which is particularly intended to be made the object 
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of discussion in the phenomena in question. As such 
provisional images, cognitions alone are the special 
objects of metaphysical, feelings and volitions of 
ethical, enquiries; and it is as belonging to feelings 
and volitions, that is, to the domaih of Ethic, that all 
knowledge and aU. cognitions have a final cause or 
serve an ultimate purpose, — a truth expressed so 
often by Aristotle in the famous words ov yvSffig 
aXKa ^ga^tg. Cognitions and feelings exist each with 
reference to the other and for the sake of the other, 
just as the material and formal elements in the least 
empirical moment of consciousness exist for each 
, other and by each other alone. In volition first an 
end, a sake, a final cause and purpose, is discerned; 
in vohtion first it exists. As object and subject 
exist first in reflection, so final causes exist first in 
volition. Potentially both are contained in pheno- 
mena, before they exist actually for consciousness; 
we discover afterwards that they were provided for. 
lYe represent them as having been potentially pre- 
sent in the past; and in the same way, in the future, 
higher and -wider powers than we have yet any idea 
of may exist already in the states and modes of con- 
sciousness, and of existence, which have akeady been 
developed in man, and in the universe which is now 
actually his. YTio shall limit the “ endless resur- 
rections” of faculties yet dormant, whose very seeds 
may be yet uncreated? Who shall imagiue bounds 
to the endless power of development, which has 
abeady, in the universe as it is already kno-wn to us, 
produced sucli phenomena as could not possibly have 
been anticipated until the fact itself declared them, 
yet all foUo-wmg one law, and consisting of the same 
elements? Hot those assm’edly who contend for the 
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■PAiiTi. iiilinity of that law and those elements; not those 
who see nnity underlying all phenomena, and exist- 
Divlsbix of ence and consciousness of a piece ; for this is the very 
cSSuiL contlition of imdcrstanding the lowest as a prophecy 
of the highest, a grain of sand as the anticipation of 
the moral law, and the moral haw itself as the promise 
of its own fulfilment. 
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VOLUNTAKT EBDINTEGEATIOiN. 

t 

Signifer, statue signum : Me manebimus optime. 

Livy. 


§ 33. It has been shoAvn that the whole field of con- 
sciousness is occupied by perception and spontaneous 
•rediutegration; that the latter may or may not in- 
clude a new perception, but that, if it does so, the 
new perception is a very smaE part of the entire pro- 
cess of consciousness; and that time and space are. 
as necessary to spontaneous redintegration as to per- 
ception. Spontaneous redintegration is the subject- 
matter of aU more elaborate processes of conscious- 
ness; and these more elaborate processes, which are 
all included under the general term voluntary redin- 
tegration, ai’e applications of a form to spontaneous 
redintegrations, are workings up of spontaneous redin- 
tegrations into shapes, and guidings of them into di- 
rections, under the influence of some end or purpose, 
more or less clearly seen by the person who performs 
them. It is the purpose of the present and the fol- 
lo^ving chapters to show, that aU these shapes and 
directions depend ultimately upon, aiid ai*e capable of 
being analysed into, the forms of time and sj^ace and 
nothing else; in other words, that understanding and 
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Ruw I. reason, in all theu* branches, arc nothing more than 

~ ' modes of time and space applied to perceptions and 

^\^bstracfc redintegrations, and that the laws of lo"ic themselves 

and general ^ i i i ° 

jjotiona. ai’C lounuecl on, and are an application of, the same 

forms. 

To explain this position more fully it should be 
. recalled, that perception is the minimum of cognition, 
the subjective name for an object. But consciousness 
cannot rest with merely having formed objects, it is 
compelled to work them up into systems, and this it 
does in spontaneous redintegration; but it cannot 
stop hero; it is compelled also to dominate its own 
spontaneous systems, to remodel, organise, and com- 
plete them, which process is called the seai*ch after 
truth. iUl this organising and completing requires 
' no further formal apparatus, no other a priori furni- 
ture or instruments, than those cognitions of time 
and space, which have ah’eady presided at the pro- 
duction of the subject-matter, the perceptions and 
spontaneous redintegrations which are to be com- 
pleted and organised. 

In the simplest cases of perception the procedure 
is entii’ely synthetic, a combinmg of separate sen- 
sations into a single object of perception; but in 
spontaneous redintegration the foundation is laid for 
analysis, by the omissions which accompany repre- 
sentation. Thinking is nothing more than a volun- 
tary combination of synthesis and analysis; we are 
employed both in dismembering the objects we have, 
jmd in forming others from their fragments. An 
abstraction may arise either by attention, by fixing 
the consciousness on an attractive part of the object 
presented to us, or spontaneously and without effort 
by the mere forgetting of some of the features of the 
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object. But by an abstract notion is usually meant 
a notion formed by voluntary attention to some parts 
of an object, to the exclusion of the other parts; and 
this, sense of the word will.be retained here. Sup- 
pose that we have a perception or a redintegration of 
some external object before us, for instance a house. 
We are attracted by some part of it which stands in 
relation to some feeling, perhaps intellectual, as curi- 
osity, perhaps jesthetic, as sense of beauty of outline, 
perhaps of a moral or sensuous nature, as if one 
room contains persons or things which interest us. 
In these cases we are first attracted and then deter- 
mined to abstract, or withdraw the attention, from 
all other parts of the object, and to fix it on that 
which interests us. The result of this process is an 
abstract notion. It is voluntary if we suppose that 
the abstraction has involved a choice between two 
attracting parts, that is, a conscious efibrt to fix the 
attention on one instead of on another. From this 
point we may again proceed either spontaneously or 
voluntarily, by spontaneous or voluntary redintegra- 
tion. If by the former, no further effort or attention 
is required for the performance of the redintegi’ation; 
if by the latter, we must have a purpose in view, an 
interest beyond that of merely dwelling on the single 
abstract notion which has interested us. The' redin- 
tegration itself must be instituted for a purpose, and 
with an end in ^dew. This purpose involves the com- 
parison of two abstract notions, of the general same- 
ness of which we have had a perception in the course 
of spontaneous redintegration. The result of the 
comparison of abstract notions is a general notion, 
and this is formed out of the abstract notions by a 
voluntary redintegration of them. Say for instance 
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paht 1 . that, in the case' of liiiildin^s, we are attracted by one 

Ch. VL . ^ 

— which has a colonnade of pillars attached to it, that 
Abstract this feature attracts our attention by exciting our 
notions. a3sthetic interest. In the first coloiuiaded building 
we see, we attend to the pillars, abstract the pillars 
from the other features of the building, and make of 
them an abstraction. The term pillared is an ab- 
stract, but not yet a general, term. It becomes a 
general term only after two further steps have been 
taken. The first is a renewed perception or a spon- 
taneous redintegration. We see the same building 
again, or a picture of it, or have it represented in 
spontaneous redintegration. We must have seen seve- 
ral pillared buildings, or had such buildings several 
times represented in a redintegration. The several 
instances are requisite to give us the content of the 
- voluntary redintegration. In spontaneous redinte- 
gration there is no reason why one pillared building 
should redmtegrate another j the interest in the pil- 
lars sets the redintegration going, but then gives way 
to another circumstance of interest ; but when we 
have had several instances of pillared buildings pre- 
sented or represented separately, and then feel an 
interest in this ch’cumstance of bemg pillared, for 
its own, sake, then we keep rejecting all the objects 
offered by spontaneous redintegration except those 
which resemble the object with which we started; 
yet not because they resemble that object, but be- 
cause the interest attaching to them is the same ; and 
indeed, if it was their resemblance, and not their in- 
terest, that led us to. fix upon them, general notions 
would precede and condition voluntaiy redintegra- 
tions and not vice versll.- This voluntaiy redintegra- 
-tion is the second step; volition guides the redinte- 
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gration to represent all the pillared huildings we can 
think of, because the interest in this circumstance is 
kept before the mind, and the result is, that we be=- 
come conscious that it is present, as the same featm’e, 
in diflferent instances, that what attracts us in the 
different instances is the same circumstance; we make 
a conscious effort to bring them all again before us, 
and, having tested them by comparison with each 
other, the term pillared then becomes a general, as 
well as an abstract, term. Yolition has been em- 
ployed in forming a class of objects, hf abstracting 
the- notion of pillared from numerous instances of 
buildings, instead of the circumstance of being pil- 
lared from a single instance. General notions are 
• thus the first result of voluntary redintegrations. 

It is true that we may have voluntary redintegra- 
tion of a single object of perception, whether abstract 
or concrete ; we may have both spontaneous and vc^- 
luntary redintegration of it; but of this simple Idnd 
of voluntary redintegration, the simple recalling of a 
single object, it is not here the place to speak; here 
we have only to treat of voluntary redintegration so 
far as it is a dynamical process, so far as it is em- 
ployed in recalling several abstract objects and reil- 
luminating trains and aggregates of association. The 
simple case will be considered in the second Part 
under another head. Here too I shall spealv only of 
those voluntary redintegrations which give rise to 
•general as distinguished fi’om abstract notions. Gene- 
ral notions cannot be formed mthout voluntary redin- 
tegration. We cannot hold fast, for instance, two or 
more cases of perception of pillared buildings, and 
fix om* mental vision on them alternate^, -without a 
pm’pose in -view and a conscious effort to attain it. 
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Spontaneous redintegra.tion does not include that al- 
ternating process -wbicii is implied in the words hold- 
ing together two or more instances of perception. A 
second effort in addition to the original act of atten- 
tion, if so we call the being attracted to a single point 
of interest, is required in order that we may move 
backwards and forwards, so to speak, on the lines of 
redintegration. Yet the new process employed in 
making general terras, the process of voluntary redin- 
tegi-ation, differs only in point of gi*eater intensity and 
complexity from the act of attention Tsith which we 
start in spontaneous redintegration. The new object 
of perception which interests us, the aggregate of 
instances of piUai*ed buildings, instead of the siogle 
instances, is too large to be comprehended by one 
glance of the mental vision, and too complicated to 
be satisfactorily explored by traversing it once only 
and in one dhection. It is the interest of the object, 
its attractiveness for us, which is the motive or deter- 
mining power, both in spontaneous and in voluntary 
redintegration; but in the latter case the natoe of 
the object forbids the easy and immediate satisfaction 
of the interest, interposes obstacles in tlie way of 
seeing all we -svish to see, the interest in the object 
still remains when we have seen a single instance of 
it; in the instance of the buildings these obstacles 
consist in the number and remoteness of the objects, 
the faintness of the perceptions, them unfrequent re- 
currence in spontaneous redintegration; and we thus 
become conscious of a purpose, and of a second effort, 
a greater attention, necessary to master om* pm’pose. 
The attracting interest in spontaneous redintegi*ation 
is transformed into a foreseen pm’pose in voluntary 
redintegration, is changed from an. efficient into a 
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final cause, as an interest the knowledge of which, 
and not its mere existence, causes us to make the 
new effort of attention. 

The description of the process of voluntary redin- 
tegration harmonises with what has been abeady said 
of the nature of volition, since voluntary redintegra- 
tion is but an instance of applied conation. Yolition 
is conscious effort for a purpose of which we are con- 
scious. Every process of nature, our whole life, is 
activity; when that activity meets with a felt resist- 
ance, there is effort; and when that effort is persisted 
in with a purpose, there is volition. Not conscious 
effort, but conscious effort with a purpose, is volition. 
Nor is it requisite to volition that the purpose should 
be clearly seen or understood; it is enough if it be 
represented to the mind as a future pleasiu’e, near or 
distant, a pleasure to be retained or a pleasm’e to be 
acquhed, whether in thinldng or acting or feeling, a 
pleasure which is not fully attained by the actual 
rapidity of advance made towards it, or which is 
denied to us by obstacles or by a movement of our 
own in the opposite dhection. There then arises a 
discrepancy between the wish and its accomplishment, 
and we are conscious of the progress we make in 
satisfying the wish. 

§ 34. Having seen how general notions are ac- 
quired, let us now see more closely what their nature 
is. It is one peculiarity of them to fill no definite 
space and no definite time, in the way that the ob- 
jects do from which they are abstracted; so long as 
they remam abstract they cannot be brought before 
us in a complete and definite image. And since 
there is no such thing in presentation as a horse in 
general, or a man in general, many persons are con- 
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tinually ready to exclaim, -svitli Wordsworth’s Wan- 
derer, but with a technical meaning foreign to his 
intention, 

Give us for our abstractions solid facts, 

For our disputes plain pictures. 

Nevertheless the process of abstraction is indispensa- 
ble to all objective thinking ; and since aU generalisa- 
tion is abstraction, w'hat is true of the latter is true 
also of the former, so far as it is comprehended under 
the latter. In abstracting however we never carry 
the process to the limit of annihilating in thought the 
parts which we abstract from; but we place the ob- 
ject or the part of the object to which we pay atten- 
tion in relation mth some other parts or some other 
object, and consider it never as independent but al- 
ways as interdependent mth other parts or objects 
which we leave undetermined and provisional. When 
we abstract the colour red, for instance, from a certain 
number of coloured objects, we think it away fr*om 
aU of these, but we place it in another object which 
we either imagine or represent for the purpose. But 
this new provisional shape of the abstract notion red 
we consider as having no necessaiy connection with 
the colom* red, and therefore as capable of eas}^ dis- 
missal at any moment that a true claimant arises. 
The difference between an abstract and a concrete 
notion is, not that the former has not, while the latter 
has, definite or particular shape or dm*ation, but that 
the former has these properties provisionally only 
and momentarily, the latter has them constantly and 
secm’ely. 

It is often said, True, we can conceive such and 
such a thing, but we cannot imagine it; or. True, we 
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can imagine, bnt cannot conceive it. Such a distinc- 
tion between conceiving and imagining is in my opi- 
nion unsound. There is no such. essential difference 
between them. When we can do the one, we can do 
the other; and what we cannot imagiue we cannot 
conceive, and vice versS,. . The difference between 
them is this, that concehdng contains an additional 
element to imagining; a concept is an image fixed by 
volition. We can imagine both a concrete and an 
abstract object, but in both cases alike the object 
imagined must be in relation to oui* sensations, must 
contain matter, or the material element in cognition. 
Imagination does ‘not relate to the sense of sight alone 
but to all the senses, and is properly so extended in 
its meaning; we imagine a sound, or a touch, as well 
as a colour. Unless the object imagined contains a 
material element, it is either purely formal^ or it is 
not an object of cognition at all. Except one object 
alone, time and space as the pure object, when they 
may be considered as mutually and alternatively mat- 
ter and form to each other, though even then their 
divisions are derived from feelings, — except in this 
one case, the material element is as necessary an in- 
gredient in objects as the formal element; and every 
object, in order to be cognised at all, must contain 
sometliing which is in relation to our sensitive nature, 
or some determinate feeling. Abstract conceptions 
are no exception to this rule, for purge them of the 
material element and they lose then* meaning. On 
the other hand, there is no imasdnino: the material 
element in any cognition apai’t fi.’om form. Some 
shape and some duration in relation to our senses 
that material element must have; and the process 
of abstraction gives to it a .provisional shape and 
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duration, both liable to alteration on the occurrence 
of a new instance, and intidc provisional in order to 
include new instances. 

iiji abstract or general or provisional image or 
concept may be dealt with in two way.s; cither it is 
tept before the imagination, and tlien it is represented 
as j)art of an object, all the other parts of which are 
liable to change, in the way just described; and this 
is the only way in wliich any use can be made of it 
in reasoning properly so called; or it is dismissed 
entirely iroin consciousness, as an image, care only 
being taken to have the means of recalling ic when it 
is wanted for compai’ison; and this is done by means 
of names. We name a quality, or an operation, an 
image or a conception, and then we cam at any mo- 
ment recall by means of the mime the representation 
signified by it. And when representations are so 
recalled they appear in the shape before described, 
that is, as the fixed part or parts of objects, to the 
other pai’ts of which we attach the further quality of 
being removable at pleasui’c. T\^e thus hold the ge- 
neral notion as it were in solution, ready to combine 
with the other parts of the objects to which reasoning 
or presentation shall manifest that it truly belongs. 
In whichever of the two wa)’s just described repre- 
sentations ai’e dealt with, that is, to use Kant’s tenns, 
whether we reason ostensivelj’ or apagogically, whe- 
ther we reason with the objects before us in repre- 
sentation or presentation and by comparison between 
them, or reason with their names or other marks only 
before us, unconverted into their significates, our rea- 
soning must be conformable to the Postulates of 
Logic; Logic as a formal science embraces both me- 
thods of reasoning. But ostensive reasoning alone 
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properly deserves that name; apagogic reasoning is 
rather to be called computation or calculation; and 
ostensive reasoning accordingly falls under two heads, 
first as a series of complete or empirical phenomena, 
as a process of voluntary redintegration, and secondly 
as subject to purely formal laws, or as containing a 
purely formal element; or, as it may also be ex- 
pressed, first with reference to its motive or deter- 
mining force, the course or courses which it talces, 
and secondly with reference to the laws which that 
force is subject to, whatever maybe the course taken. 
It is treated as the first in the present chapter, and 
■^vill be treated as the second in the following chapter, 
the .first of the Second Part. 

§ 35. Eeasoning, so far as it keeps- mthin the 
limits of what has abeady been observed and does 
not attempt to discover or establish new truths be- 
yond the limits of already observed facts, — ^for there 
is another field of reasoning, which ^vill shortly be 
described, and another sense of the word generalisa- 
tion, namely, an application of loiowledge already 
gained to facts not yet observed, in anticipation of 
them, — ^I’easoning mthin these limits is nothing more 
than testing and completing general notions by ap- 
plying them to new presentative or representative 
perceptions, and comparing the latter mth the for- 
mer. The general notions are then modified accord- 
ing to the result of the comparison, and the name by 
which the general notion is signified henceforth re- 
sumes the entire process, that is, expresses its result, 
as it before resumed the process without the new 
presentative or representative perception. Many ge- 
neral notions have been so fixed that their meaning 
is henceforth not subject to modification. Black and 
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white ai’e typical, in common parlance, of this class. 
Others are still in process of modification, as for in- 
stance in the popular theology of the present day, 
the general notion signified by the word Inspiration. 
When the qualities and processes have been deter- 
mined which are properly to be included in this 
.general notion, the name inspiration will express and 
recall these, always however in a floating, provisional, 
shape ; and thenceforth all qualities^ and processes 
which differ from those so included in -this general 
notion will be excluded from it, and will either find 
a place in some other general notion, allied to that of 
inspiration, and signified probably by a cognate name, 
or will be confined to those other general notions to 
which they have hitherto belonged in common with 
that of inspiration. Eeasoning, limited as before, is 
nothing more than this dealing with general notions, 
keephig them before consciousness, and applying to 
them ever new and new characteristics supplied by 
experiment and observation, to see if they will hai*- 
monise mth the old, and, if there is one vdth wliich 
they -vviU not hai’monise, determining which of the 
two best harmonises with the rest. The canon of 
this process of harmonising, or rather the form of the 
canon of reasoning, which is applicable to it when it 
is conceived in this general way, abstracting fi’om its 
particular methods of induction or deduction, is this : 
That conce^Dtion or general notion is the ti’ue one 
which expresses all the facts of the case, mthoiit 
exception, in the simplest possible shape; or, that 
which provides a place for all the phenomena with 
the least expense of classification. Tliis is called the 
Law ofParcnnony. It is subjective, it relates pri- 
marily to our knowledge of objects and not to their 
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existence, to our representation of them, not to their 
existence as represented. What objects will har- 
. monise, and where they will best harmonise with the 
rest in a conception, must be' left to the particular 
cases of reasoning to determine. 

To give an instance of this harmonisiijg in general 
notions, we may go back to our old instance of the 
pillars. Is this concejDtion, pillared, to include build- 
ings mth those bas-relief imitations common in shop- 
architecture? Those who have been supposed above 
to have formed the general conception of pillai’ed 
buildings from an jesthetic feeling wiU now have to 
compare that conception with this new presentative 
perception of the bas-relief pillai’s on the shop-front. 
If they find the separate and independent existence 
of each pillar, so as to form a passage between the 
pillars and the rest of the building, to be a necessary 
ingredient of the pleasure which attracted them in 
maldng the general conception, they -will exclude the 
bas-reliefs as incapable of harmonising -with some of 
the essential ingredients of that conception; if not so 
necessary, they will extend theft general conception 
to embrace such instances of bas-relief pillars, and 
will exclude from it on the other hand the qualities 
of independence and of forming a passage between 
the building and the pillars. Nor is the process in 
this a3Sthetic example at all different from what it is 
in scientific conceptions ; only in the latter the reason 
for admitting new perceptions into the general con- 
ception is drawn, not from taste, but fi’om a scientific 
interest. The general conception of Man from a 
physiological point of view is still, I believe, undeter- 
mhied and sub judice. On the side of his relation in 
organisation to inferior animals,* instances are still 
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being sought to shovr vrhat precisely it is, vrbat dif- 
ference of composidon. stnicture. or fiincdon of his 
material orffanisni it is. vrhich is invariablv and exclu- 
sively present Tdth all the other essential characteiis- 
dcs Y.*hich at present consdrute the general concep- 
tion. ^^Vhen such a diiierence is discovered, it may 
possibly compel the modification of some of the other 
chai'acterisncs nov.* included in the concepdon. 

A passage from the Logique of Destutr de Tracy 
expresses admirably this modificadon of general con- 
cepdons. Trhich is reasoning. Chapter i. near the 
end. ** On doit done suivant moi se representer 
chacune des idees qui sent dans nos tetes comme un 
pent groupe dfidees edementaires reunies ensemble 
par des premiers jugemens. duqueh au moyen de 
tous les jugemens posterieurs que nous en portons. il 
sort- condnuellement dans tous les sens, des irradia- 
dons pareUles a ces tuyaux qui s’allongent. Ce pent 
groupe quoique gardant toujom'S le mcme nom, celui 
qui en est le signe et le represente, change done per- 
petueHement de figure et de volimie. d'autant plus 
que souvent tme nouvelle addinon en detruit beau- 
coup d’aurres plus anciennes: et cela iair vaiier con- 
dnuellement ses rapports avec les auires groupes qui 
le louchent par dinerens points, et qui, de leiir cote, 
eprouvent des altcradons semblabies. Cela peint tres 
bien a men avis ce qui se passe dar!> notre esprit tant 
que nous vivons. et la cause pour iaquelle, divers indi- 
vidus, et le meme dans dinerens temps portent des 
jugemens dinerens des idees exprimees par ies memes 
sisnes.” 

Is there more in the lavr of parcimonv.' so far as it 
is of a formal character, than the vrell-knoTni lorms 
of time and space? ' This is the quesdon Yrhich must 
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be answered liere, at tbe first stage of the description 
of voluntai’y intellectual processes. Its analysis will 
show what its constituent parts are. It is a practical 
command to consciousness to talce the shortest route 
in representing the relation of two points, and to 
embrace different objects by the simplest possible 
outline. So far as this command describes what the 
nature of the thing to be done is, it is merely tune 
and space again; the same formal element which ap- 
peared in perceptions, and no other, appeal’s again 
when these are worked up into conceptions ; time 
relations and space relations between objects, this is 
what the formal part of conceptions consists of. But 
this would equally be the case if the command had 
been to take the longest instead of the shortest route, 
the most complicated instead of the simplest figme. 
What remains is a law for conation, not for cognition. 
All reasoning cognition involves an activity, or an 
effort, resting on, and proceeding from (in order stiU 
to keep in view the psychological order of causes), 
the material organ of consciousness, the brain; an 
activity which has its modes of operation and its 
degrees of energy to expend upon them. The better 
the modes of operation, the more available is the 
energy, and the more it can perform. The law of 
parcimony is nothing more than saying, husband your 
energy, choose the shortest road, and the simj)lest 
figure. There is no other stringency of an intellec- 
tual natiu’e in the law of parcimony but the stringency 
of practical, not theoretical, good sense. It is foimd 
by experience that less energy is expended in imagin- 
ing a straight line than a crooked one. Thus so far 
as, the law of parcimony is a law of cognition, it is 
nothing more than the well kno-wn forms of time and 
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space; wliat other stringency it has is derived from 
the nature of conation and the pleasui'e vliich consists 
in minimising effort. 

The lav of parcimony is expressed veil in the 
words employed by IVilliam of Ockham, Frustra fit per 
plura quod fieri potest per pauciora. Summa Tot. 
Logicie, Pars i. cap. 12. Its characteristic of being 
a lav,’ for conation, not for cognition, is common to it 
with all Postulates ; all postulates are laws for cona- 
tion, are laws of reasonhig so far only as reasoning is 
a Yoluntar}', that is, a couative process. Thorough- 
gomg scepticism, such as is exhibited b}* Sextus Em- 
pii'icus, rests on the refusal of a postulate of reasoning 
as a voluntaiy process, namely, of the postulate that 
the result of reasonmg v.'ill be truer than its com- 
mencement, that we shall be in a better position wth 
regard to truth by means of reasonmg than we were 
without it. Scepticism does not deny the reality of 
facts, but the reality of truth ; for the reality of truth 
is an assumption involved in aH reasoning and this 
assumption the sceptic will not make. It is obvious 
that aU volition involves the assumption of the attain- 
ability of that which it seeks to attain ; othenvise it 
would not seek to attain it, that is, the conation in- 
volved in the volition would cease. In reasonmg, 
truth is that which conation seeks to attain; therefore 
the assumption of the attainahilit}’ of rruth, that is, 
of greater truth than that fr-om which we start, is 
involved in every instance of reasonmg. All reason- 
mg was rejected by the Sceptics as involving this 
assumption; they neitlier reasoned themselves nor 
accepted the reasonmg of others, except hj-pothed- 
caRy and as a concession to convenience. All kinds 
of voluntary conation too as well as reasonmg they 
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rejected on the same ground; and this Tras the meanr 
ing of their phrase aragos^ia, as the aim of life, and 
of hvmg ulo^aarag^ that is, 'ndthout expressing an 
opinion of the truth or falsity, right or wi’ong, of 
■what they said and did. “Let us not dogmatise” 
meant "with them, “let us make no assumptions.” 
And thus the Sceptics are to he classed together with 
the Stoics and Epicureans in point of maldng the 
practical part of life the chief part of theii* philosophy; 
all three schools considered primai’ily man’s nature 
and capacities, his position in nature, and what he 
should do in life ; and subordinated to this considera- 
tion, as means to an end, the investigation of specu- 
lative truth. But the Sceptics did so more thoroughly 
than the others, and eliminated volition even in prac- 
tical questions ; for all practical questions are specu- 
lative. Thorough-going scepticism is only saying “ I 
don’t care about speculative truth.” 

§ 36. This process of the formation and re-forma- 
tion of general notions, so as in the shortest and sim- 
plest way possible to express and combine all the 
separate phenomena, is an operation of consciousness 
with two aspects or functions, insepai’able one from 
the other, well named by Dr. Whewell in his Philo- 
sophy of the Inductive Sciences, Book xi. ch. i, the 
Explication of conceptions and the Colligation of facts. 
General notions perform both these fimctions at once 
by exhibiting phenomena as cases of general laws. 
In a general notion the facts explicate or are the 
content of the notion, and the notion unifies the facts. 
And this land of generalisation I call criticism, or 
critical reasoning, in order to distinguish it from the 
following khid of reasoning or generalisation, which 
I shall call acquisitive. Critical generalisation looks 
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backv/ards only, looks only at facts which have al- 
ready been objects of presentation, or already inferred 
from such objects, and remodels them in redintegra- 
tion, in order to find the general notion which v.ill 
express them all in the briefest formula, or colligate 
the facts in the simplest possible image. Acquisitive 
generalisation, on the other hand, looks fonvards into 
the future as v/ell as backwards into the past, and 
endeavours to deduce from objects and their already 
knoira effects nev/ objects and new effects, -whether 
these are to be introduced into the groups of objects 
already knoivui, or whether they are to take place in 
the historical future, Virhether it is a dhnnation of 
objects and events, belonging to gi-oups of already 
observed objects but not yet observed in those groups, 
or a divination of objects and events which are yet 
to arise and constitute future experience. Critical 
generalisation explains past knowledge, acquisitive 
generalisation foretels future knowledge; critical ge- 
neralisation is representation only, acquisitive gene- 
ralisation is imagination in addition. 

The line of demarcation thus drawn between cri- 
tical and acquisitive reasoning, besides the inherent 
evidence it may be thought to possess of being a 
truly dra-RTi line, acquires some additional probabi- 
lity from its being coincident with two other lines of 
demarcation in cognate matters. It coincides -with 
the line of demarcation between facts considered as 
contingent and facts considered as necessary. It is 
admitted that all facts, in so far as they ai*e links in 
the complex chain of causation, are necessary; that 
their contingency arises from our not knowing in any 
jjarticular case either what the cause of an event is, 
or whether that cause will itself take place. All facts 
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which have not only happened but are kno^vn to have 
happened are necessary, cannot be undone, cannot fail 
to have happened ; knowledge and the fact Imomi 
coincide, and the apparent contingence of the fact 
vanishes. Of facts, objects, and events, all that is 
known and all that is unknown is necessary; all that 
is unknown is contingent besides. The future and 
unknown is in itself equally necessary with the known 
and the past; but particular things which are un- 
known, whether in the past or the future, are as such 
particular things contingent ; what is known, whether 
particular or not, and whether it is in the past or in 
the future, is necessary. The laiown or necessary 
facts are on one side of the line of demarcation, and 
are objects of critical generalisation; the unlmown or 
contingent facts are on the other side of the line, and 
are the objects of acquisitive generalisation, the aim 
of which is to bring them over from one side to the 
other. 

And, in the next place, just as the case stands 
with other objects of knowledge, so it stands also 
with the object of self-consciousness in its own ac- 
tions, that is, with the sense of the freedom of the 
will. Our sense of freedom arises from the fact of our 
knowing that our action -will, when it arises, be a 
determination of the object of self-consciousness, but 
not knowing in what way it will be determined, 
what line it ■^v^ll take, in what way its self-conscious- 
ness will be coloured or will feel. That is, its deter- 
mination is unlmown and, being also a particular 
tiling, is contingent. Those of our actions wdiich we 
have ah’eady done are necessary and knowm, and Ml 
on the side of critical generalisation; those of our 
actions which we have not done, though equally ne- 
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ccssaiy as actions, yet a.s particular and unknoTm 
actions are contingent besides, and fall on the side of 
acquisitive generalisation. 

Since critical generalisation litis two aspects or 
functions, that of explicating conceptions, and that of 
colligating facts, but consciousness operates in order 
of time, it follows that there tire two modes of pro- 
ceeding in critical generalisation, one starting from a 
general notion subsumes individual, particular, or less 
general notions under it; the other, stalling from in- 
di\’idual, particular, or less general notions, superin- 
duces a general including notion upon them. These 
modes of proceeding may be regarded as the exercise 
of what is called by Kant die bestimmende mid die re- 
flektirendc Urtheilskraft (Kritik der XJrtheilski-aft, 
Einl. IV. "^^^erke, vol. 4, p. 17) ; and analogous modes of 
proceeding vill disclose themselves in the operations 
of acquisitive generalisation. These are the hvo modes 
in which the double-faced operation of critical gene- 
ralisation is cai’ried into effect ; but in whichever of 
the two ways we approach the matter, both aspects 
and functions of critical generalisation ai’e involved. 
WTiether vre go from less to more wide, or from more 
to less ivide, notions, the process as a whole will be 
both an explication of a conception and a colligation 
of facts. As an instance of the subsuming process 
may be taken the general notion of being combus- 
tible, starting fr-om which we subsume under it dia- 
mond and coal, the notion of combustion basins: been 
• . . ® 
cmTent before either diamond or coal w*ere foimd to 

be combustible substances. And as an instance of 
the supeiinducing process may be taken the construc- 
tion of a iype of formation in the miimal kmgdom, 
fr'om the grouping together of individual animals 
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which all resembled each other mpre closely than any 
one of them resembled any other animal, where the 
general conception results from the comparison of 
' pai’ticulai’ instances, and is not imposed from ■vvithout. 

Critical reasoning in its two modes, subsuming 
and superinducing generalisation, rests on the as- 
sumption of a law of natm’e and of consciousness 
which, fr’om its extreme simplicity and imiversality, 
it appears almost superfluous to mention, but which 
nevertheless for the sake of completeness of systema- 
tisation it is proper to state. It has been sho-wn that 
aU redintegration includes the consciousness of the 
sameness of the objects redintegrated, the sameness 
of the objects of presentation and representation. 
This cu’cumstance, which in spontaneous redintegra- 
tion is a fact universal, common to all states of con- 
sciousness, and underlying all redintegrations, is in 
voluntary redintegration and all its processes an as- 
sumption. The certainty of all critical generalisa- 
tion depends upon it. It may be named the fact of 
the Stability of jN'ature, by which is meant, that ob- 
served phenomena remain what they were when we 
have ceased to observe them; and that when we 
shall again observe them, they "svill aj^pear what 
they were before. When I pass fr’om particular phe- 
nomena, such as crows, ink, hats, to a general notion 
coUigating them aU, such as black, I assume that the 
general notion black has still a meaning, that black 
objects are still possible in presentation, that it refers 
to and rests its truth upon objects of the same cha- 
racter, black, as before, and that this characteristic of 
blackness is a constant general phenomenon in nature 
and in consciousness. If there were no sameness in 
presentations, the sameness in representation would 
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* be equivalent to this, that no empirical, particular, 
Critiwd'pd feeling would be presented again to consciousness.- 
The stability of nature therefore, derived from pre- 
sentation, continued as an universal fact in redinte- 
gration, is assumed in all voluntary redintegration, 
and therefore in all critical reasoning. It is besides 
a law relating to the matter and not the form of ob- 
jects, to the feelings of consciousness not to the times 
and spaces wliich they occupy; or rather it relates to 
empmeal objects and not to theii* formal element 
alone. 

§37. . § 37. Acquisitive reasoning rests also on the as- 

sumption of this same law, but not on this only; it 
reasoning. bcsidcs on a fiu'ther modification, or addition to 

it, namely, on the law known as the Uniformity of 
the course of nature. See Mr. J. S. ^Mill's System of 
Logic, Book II. ch. 1-2. The term uniformity of the 
course of nature means the stability not of objects 
but of their sequences, that the same impressions wid 
be followed by the same; for mstance, that the "Nnsual 
imj)ression of fire to-morrow 's\ill be followed b}’’ the 
impression of burning if I touch it, as it was followed 
by it when I touched it to-day; while the term sta- 
bility of nature means that the visual impression of fii’e 
to-day is the same as the visual imi^ression of fire to- 
morrow, and the burning of to-day as the burning of 
to-morrow. Acquisitive reasoning, in assimiing as its 
stai’ting point the law of the uniformity of the course 
of nature, assumes implicitly the law of the stability of 
nature ; but it does not explicitly assume it, because 
it is busied with sequences only, for all passing fi’om 
a known to an unknown is a sequence. 

But the law of the uniformity of the.coiu'se of 
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sitive reasoning, as the principle or canon on which it ‘ 

rests. It is only the material, or rather the empirical, riie lifwipiQ 
portion of the whole principle; it is founded on the 
material in conjunction with the formal element in 
cognition, and not on the formal element alone. It 
expresses a general fact concerning sensations and 
feelings, not concerning the properties of time and 
space in which these feelings appear. It supposes 
indeed ever3'where that the feelings exist solely in 
time and space; how otherwise could it predicate 
uniformity of them? but it is not this fact which it 
sets itself to express. What it states is, that among 
the feelings filling time and space uniform sequences 
ai’e everj^here observable; that similar feelings, or 
objects so far as they make themselves known by 
feelings, in similar circumstances, will be followed by 
similar feelings and similar objects. Though it thus 
abstracts from the formal element in cognition, it does 
not therefore shake ofi^ its authority. On the con- 
trary, it will be found hereafter that it owes a great 
part of its validity to the formal element. It vdll be 
hereafter shown that the necessity of ha^dng some 
antecedent to every consequent, and some consequent 
to every antecedent, that the validity of the canon or 
law of Causality or Ratio Sufiiciens, wliich is the for- 
mal side of the law of the uniformity of the course of 
nature, is notliing else than the foim of time joined 
to and existing in the form of space ; the proof of 
which has been abeady given b^^ Sn* W. Hamilton. 

It would seem to be this canon of causabty which has 
given to the canon of the uniformity of the course of 
nature its appeai’ance of necessity, wherever such a 
character has been ascribed to it. It is the necessary 
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pi’eliininaiy consideration -vTlncIi gives strength and 
importance to the canon of uniformity ; it as5ure.s us 
that tliis latter stands on firm ground, and works in 
a leixitimate direction ; for it shov,*3 that we are com- 
pelled to look in the direction where the canon of 
unifonnity look.s, and for something vdiich that canon 
professes to find. Here again comes out that same 
distinction, between form and matter in cognition, 
between empirical objects and their metaphysical ele- 
ments, vrhich has been observed in dl tlie phenomena 
yet described; in the present case revealing itself in 
the law of acfpusitive reasoning. 

§ 38. Acquisitive reasoning has two processes, 
Induction and Deduction, analogous to the super- 
inducing and subsuming processes of critical reason- 
ing, and which may like them be treated either as 
two sides of one and the same operation, or as dis- 
tinct processes preceding and following each other. 
First, induction precedes, deduction follows, taking 
up the operation where induction relinquished it. 
Induction is the establishing a general law from par- 
ticular cases, valid not only for those pai'ticular cases, 
but for all cases, yet tmobserved, which resemble 
them; as, for instance, from the observed cases of 
the death of creatm*es possessing fleshly bodies a law 
is established that all creatures possessing fleshly bo- 
dies are mortal. Deduction is the application of such 
laws to instances yet -unobserved, thus bringing them 
under the general law established by induction, iis 
when it is concluded that an infant to be bom to- 


morrow, because he will possess a fleshly body, wiU 
be mortal. Xow of these two processes it is to be 
remarked that they are fundamentally the same, two 
stages of one and the same process; and that the es- 
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sential character common to both is, that they are 
both ultimately deductive. 

First, they are parts of the same process; the se- 
cond, deduction, is a part of the former, iuduction, 
and mcluded in it. For, when I say that the child 
to be born to-morrow will be mortal because he ^vill 
possess a fleslily body, I say not more but less than 
what was said in the general law established b}’’ the 
former part of the process ; I state a fact already in- 
cluded in that general statement, that all creatures 
possessing fleshly bodies are mortal. The same ob- 
servation which justified me ui making that general 
statement, andmofthat general statement when made, 
justifies me in asserting of the child to be born to- 
morrow that, if he possesses a fleshly body, he will 
be mortal. So that the second part of the process, 
though called deduction, is but a specification of the 
first part called induction. (It is hardly necessary 
to refer the reader to Mr. J. S. Mill’s System of Logic 
on the subject of induction.) 

But secondly, this inductive process itself is de- 
ductive, and in the following sense. The general law 
which it asserts is not only a description of the ob- 
served cases, but an anticipation of all cases which 
are or shall be of the same natme, though not yet 
observed ; as in the above instance it is asserted, not 
only that all the observed cases of creatures possess- 
ing fleshly bodies are mortal, but also that all cases, 
observed or not observed, of creatmes possessmg 
fleshly bodies will be cases of the same kind m the 
property also of mortality. Now the observed cases 
alone cannot justify such a generalisation; there must 
be some other consideration involved in extending 
the assertion to comprehend unobserved cases. This 
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pauti. consideration is, That the course of nature is uniform, 
■f— ’ that is, that an object wliich remains similar in its rela- 

[iMUiftiou and tions to the senses will .also rcm.aiii similar in its effects, 
deduction. foUowcd by objccts similar in tlicir relations 

to the senses. That is, in this instance, that the object 
which we call a fleshly body will always be succeeded 
by the same object, luamcly a decaying body. This 
general law is the ground of all inductions; that is to 
say, .all inductions are founded on or deduced from 
this assumption. It is the ultimate major premiss to 
which .all particular inductions, such as the above, 
stand in the position of conclusions. The latter are 
applications of the former, subsumptions of a case 
under a given rule ; .and in this sense all inductions 
are in then* nature deductions. 


The tables are turned ; but they must be turned 
again. This primary principle of all inductions, from 
which all inductions are deductions, is itself an induc- 
tion. It is a geiier.alisation from many cases, in which 
sunilar objects have been followed by similai*, to all 
cases of objects followed by objects yet unobserved. 
Though it may be true that all subsequent induction 
is deduction, yet it is deduction from a former induc- 
tion; its ultimate ground, the law of the uniformity 
of the course of nature, appe.ars to be an induction 
which rests on no prior deduction. 

But the -tables must be again turned, and for the 
last time. Bor on what rests tliis first induction, 
prior to the particular inductions founded on it, this 
first induction of the uniformity of the course of na- 
ture? The miiforniity of the course of natm*e is a 
generalisation from many cases, in which s imil ar 
cases have been followed by s imilar , to all cases of 
objects followed by objects yet unobserved. have 
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not observed the uniformity in all cases, but extend 
it from the observed to the unobserved. "What justi- 
fies us in generalising at all in unknown cases, in 
going out beyond the actually observed, in assuming 
that uniformity of effect from uniformity of cause 
holds good in other cases besides those observed? 
That which justifies us in so doing is a state of con- 
sciousness in redintegration. "We go out beyond 
observed facts, that is, beyond presentations, because 
in spontaneous redintegration presentations are com- 
pleted, are supplied with their effects, before those 
effects are presented in consciousness. Spontaneous 
redintegration anticipates the effects of presentations ; 
and thus the assertion of the effect is a deduction fi’om 
oiu’ state of mind in spontaneous redintegration. A 
child who has burnt his fingei’S to-day dreads the fire 
to-morrow. This is apparently an induction; he ge- 
neralises the first instance of fire followed by burning, 
and to-morrow he assumes before the fact that fire 
will biu’n him. "Why does he do this ? Because the 
sight of the fii’e the next day redintegrates the total 
impression left by the fire the day before; the visual 
sensation to-day is the same as that yesterday, and 
redintegrates the sensation of heat. In other words, 
his induction that the fire the next day will burn him 
is a deduction from his association, in redintegration, 
of the sisjht of the fire with the feeling of burning. 
That association is the link between the two cases, 
the fii’st, where the effect has been observed, and the 
second, where it has not been observed. It is true 
that mere association is an untrustworthy guide, but 
j)revious to verification it is the only one we have. 
Previous to verification, it is our only guide to truth 
in unknown instances; and in passing fi’om a number 
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of instances of iiniformit}" of cause and effect to other 
instances, in generalising the lav,* of uniformity, in 
making that induction 'wliicli is the ground of other 
inductions, this process of spontaneous redintegnition, 
confirmed into a habit, is the ground or moving cause 
of the generalisation. Its validity depends on the 
fact proved a posteriori, on the verification supplied 
by a constant e.xperience ; but the iissiimption of its 
validity depends on spontaneous redintegration and 
is an a priori assumption. Ultimately therefore all 
induction is deduction fi*om a prior state of conscious- 
ness or cognition. 

Xot only in the inductions made previously to 
the establishment of the law of unitormity is the 
link, bervveen the knoYm and the unkiiovi'n, due to 
the anticipation of the event in redintegration, but 
also in inductions made after the establishment of 
tliat law. For however certain we may be of what is 
past, however much previous anticipations have been 
confinned by later experience, so that we can assert 
that, in all past experience, the course of nature has 
been uniform, what is there in experience to justii^' 
us in extending this certainn* to future or imknovm 

m 

cases? T\liy should not the course of nature cease to 
be imiform at the point at which we have arrived? 
TUhat certainty have we that the sim Avill rise to- 
morrow; or why should not events henceforth follow 
each other without reference to their antecedents? 
Since we do not know the cause of the uniformity of 
the com*se of nature, and since that uniformin* is no 
necessary law or form of thought, it is clear that we 
can suppose it to cease at any moment: for we can 
think it away, and we know of no prior condition 
from which it follows. The only possible answer 
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accordingly is, that the sense of certainty is due to 
the habit confirmed by experience of associating phe- 
nomena -with their observed sequel, of completing 
presentations in redintegration with the efiects which 
they have had in presentation, and imagining the 
effects when we imagine the causes, — ^in other words, 
to the strength of association. It is consciousness in 
■redintegration which takes the step from the observed 
cause to the unobserved effect, and linlcs together ob- 
served and, unobserved j)henomena. Kedintegration, 
not presentative perception, is the soimce of acquisi- 
tive generalisation, or of extending a conception to 
embrace objects not yet observed. Presentative per- 
ception verifies or supplies the verification of this 
process, as it originally supplied the objects which 
are redintegrated. When we do this with a conscious 
effort and for a purpose, we employ the forces of 
spontaneous redintegration and direct themj we fix 
upon one image and redintegrate it, but the redinte- 
gration proceeds by the same means as when it was 
spontaneous and unguided by the t\t11. 

The point under consideration is imj)ortant enough 
to warrant a somewhat longer discussion. Mr. Mill 
in his System of Logic, having laid down this law of 
the uniformity of the coiu’se of nature, says of it iu 
Book II. chap. 3, “ This fundamental principle or 
general axiom of induction is no explanation of the 
inductive process.” He holds it to be “ on the con- 
traiy itself an instance of induction,” and “■ one of the 
latest in attaining strict philosophical accuracy.” But 
it is with the nature of the inductive process itself 
that we are here engaged; and I think it will appear, 
as well fi’bm what precedes as from what follows, that 
the natiu’e of the inductive process, when regarded as 
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a process of consciousness, that is, from the siibjec- . 
tive side, and as a chain of cognitions rather than as 
a chain of objects of cognition, -when we look at how 
we know ratlior than at -tvliat we know, is, that each 
step in it is dependent on and subsumed under a pre- 
vious cognition, that is to say, is deductive; and that 
while objectively, or witli reference to what we know, 
the whole process is properly called induction, being 
a superinducing of particular facts which as pai’ticular 
facts cannot be known previous to or independently 
of the process itself, at the same time subjectively, or 
■with reference to how we know, the whole process is 
properly called deduction, since it consists of antici- 
jiations foimdcd on previous knowledge. Yerification 
too is either a deductive process, or a process of pre- 
sentative perception and not of reasoning at all. The 
whole process of acquisitive reasoning or generalisa- 
tion will then be dmded as follows; in its subjective 
aspect it is deduction, in its objective, induction; 
both of these aspects being inseparably connected, 
every generalisation possessing both. Then two 
stages of this double-faced operation will be distin- 
guished; the first mo^dng from particulai's to gene- 
rals, and called specially Induction, the second from 
generals to particulars, and called specially Deduc- 
tion. 

When the canon of the uniformity of the comse 
of nature was established, on what depended its va- 
lidity? On the law of nature which it expressed. 
This law of nature is the ground of the validity of all 
inductions, both of those made before and of those 
made after the discovery of the canon. But upon 
what depended the feeling of certainty with respect 
to those inductions made before the discovery and 
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without knowledge of the canon? That these induc- 
tions were valid is ‘true; but how were they kno'tvn, 
or assumed, to be valid is the question; how came 
they to be depended on? The ground of certainty 
with respect to those prior inductions is really also 
the ground of certainiy with respect to the later in- 
ductions, and to the canon of induction itself. This 
canon when discovered throws back light, it is true, 
on the validity of the former inductions, the steps by 
which it was itself reached; but the felt certainty of 
the former inductions was necessaiy to produce the 
felt certainty of the canon of induction. There are 
here two questions, subjective and objective respec- 
tively in their reference; the &st regarding the causa 
cognoscendi of induction, the latter the causa exist- 
endi, the possibility or condition of such certainty 
existmg. The latter question is answered by the 
canon of induction itself, which gives the objective 
ground of certainty, that is, which shows the validity 
of the inductive process, by stating the general law 
of nature on which it rests. The former question, 
which relates to the certainty of the inductive process, 
is as yet unanswered, except so far as the preceding 
remarks are an answer. How came men to trust in 
results reached by the inductive process before the 
discovery of the inductive canon; how came men to 
employ without hesitation the process of induction, 
before they knew the general law that the course of 
nature is unifbrm? This is the question. 

The answer cannot be found in the canon of 
causality or ratio sufficiens, deduced fi’om the formal 
element ia cognition, for the question relates only to 
sequences in the material element or in empirical 
objects. And if there were no uniformity in the ma- 
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terial element if objects follovred each other at ran- 
dom and not imilbnnly, still the^' vrould be subject 
to the laws or fonns ot* tiiiie and space. Xor can it 
be found in any constitution ot' material objects, as 
objects only, for the question relates to something 
subjective, to the sense of certainty attached to 
certain processes of reasoning. It must be sought 


in tiie modes in which conscioucness deals vrirh ob- 


jects as objects of consciousness ; and this points out 
to us the phenomena in Avnicli the ansv.XT is to be 
found. It v.'ill be found in the phenomena of spon- 
taneous redintegration, dependent on, and repetitions 
of presentative perceptions. The sense of certmnty 
in induction depends on the Livr of consciousness 
wiiich represents together phenomena or parts of 
objects which have been presented together in per- 
ception; and tlie more frequently and closely they 
have been jvresented together in perception, the 
greater is the tendenev to represent them to srether 
in redintegration. It- is the tendency which I have 
called the second lavr of rediniesfration, tlie law* of 
Habit. This tendency causes us to expect that, 
when one of such T>henomena is presented to us, the 
others viiU be presented immediately. WTiy? It is 
commonly said, because we have found it so pre- 
sented before. But this is not enough. ITe want to 
know how this circumstance, of ha^-ing ibund it so 
presented before, operates; why this cii’cimisrance is 
the cause of the expectation. And the reason is, than 
all consciousness is of a piece, that one fragment reillu- 
minates the wholes of which it has been a. part, and frrst 
of all those of which it has most habitually been a part; 
that the spontaneous working of consciousness, going 
deeper and beginning- earher than its voluntary 
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working, makes us complete the phenomenon pre- 
sented by the addition in redintegration of its con- . 
stant companion- in presentation, and thus anticipate 
the conclusion, that is, anticipate in redintegration 
the completion of ‘ the phenomenon in its new pre- 
sentation. This is but a description of what Hmne 
assigned as the cause of our ascribing necessity to 
the law of causation, which cause he named habit or 
custom. It affixes a distinct meaning to his explana- 
tion, and the. term which he employed to express it ; 
and at the same time it shows the limits within which 
alone that explanation is true, namely, not as an 
explanation of the whole law of causation, but of a 
part of it only, namely, of the subjective aspect of the 
material or empirical canon of acquisitive reasoning, 
or induction and deduction. 

When the conclusion draivn by spontaneous red- 
integration has been often justified by the event, by 
the completion of the phenomenon in presentation as 
expected ; when it has been justified by the event m 
cases where at first, from the completion being de- 
layed or withheld by some unforeseen cause, it seemed 
to be contradicted by it; we then at last see that, as 
the spontaneous redintegration was produced by the 
objects in presentation, so it is also supported by them 
even in cases where it outruns them, and that, if the 
expected completion is delayed or -withheld, it is so 
ui consequence of some fact, unobserved in the ante- 
cedent, which alters the consequent jffienomenon in 
accordance with the same law of uniformity; and we 
then adopt voluntaril}’’ the coui’se which we entered 
on spontaneously, and carry over into voluntary red- 
integration the method which spontaneous redinte- 
gration offered us. But this involves the discovery 
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and adoption, is nothing else tlian the discovery and 
adoption, of the canon of induction, if not in all its 
fulness of certainty in all possible instances, yet in a 
manner able to serve as a basis for future inductions 
in matter not very dissimilar to tliat of those induc- 
tions which we have already made, though not per- 
haps at first for inductions in very dissimilar matter. 
For to say to ourselves that the method offered by 
spontaneous redintegration (though not by that name) 
is good and serviceable, and to resolve to adopt it, iS' 
in fact to di‘aw a conclusion as to the unifonnity of 
the course of nature in limits wider than we have 
yet had experience of. This brings the process 
of induction under the jd^cnomena of voluntaiy as 
opposed to spontaneous redintegration, though it 
shows at the same time that its roots ai'e in the 
latter. 

The certainty of the canon of induction depends, 
according to what has been said, on the laws of spon- 
taneous redintegration, and these again on the phe- 
nomena of presentation. This certainty, therefore, 
however great it may be, can never be so gi*eat as 
not to be liable to be overturned by a change in the 
presented phenomena. If the phenomena presented 
to consciousness, the immediate and remote emphical 
objects, should cease to follow unvaiying laws, and 
should be presented instead in unfixed sequences, a 
state of things which we can easily imagine possible, 
this sense of certaintj* would decrease and at last 
vanish; the validity of the canon of induction would 
vanish, and there would be no more inductive reason- 
ing. But the formal element in cognition would re- 
main unaltered, both in existence and certaintj’, both 
in universality and necessity; and the canon of can- 
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sality founded upon it would be equally valid as be- 
fore, every phenomenon would still necessarily have 
some antecedent and some consequent, only not the 
same always, but always varying. We should have 
no special sciences but formal logic and formal ma- 
thematic; these would lose their interest, and the 
whole intellectual world as well as the physical would 
be a chaos. These two laws, then, of the stability 
and the uniformity of nature are those which were 
anticipated in § 2.4, where it was said that some such 
laws, of presentations as well as of representations, 
must be discoverable, which are beyond man’s con- 
trol, and which, unchangeable themselves, should 
admit of or command changes witliin themselves. 

It can now also be seen in what the difference con- 
sists, and where the line is to be di'awn, betsveen cogni- 
tions, objects, facts or states of consciousness which are 
sti-ictly universal and necessary and those which are 
SO only apparently, partially, or conditionally. Strictly 
universal and necessary is the implication or conjunc- 
tion of the metaphysical elements of objects or states 
of consciousness, fonn and matter, time and space 
■with the feelings which they contain, because no state 
of consciousness whatever exists which does not con- 
tain these two elements; the very question itself, or 
that state of consciousness which attempts to disso- 
ciate them, contains them in combination. But appa- 
rently, partially, or conditionally universal and neces- 
sary are any habitual conjunctions in time and space, 
successions or coexistences, of two or more complete 
or empirical objects; such as, for instance, are the 
laws of the stabihly and uniformity of the com'se of 
nature, and any more particular associations of empi- 
rical objects; for in all such cases the associated ob- 
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jects can be dissociated in thought, and represented 
apart from each other, vrithout the representation 
itself being an instance of their com]>inarion. Here 
then is appm-cntly the solution of this long vexed 
question in pliilosophy. 

According to v.*hat luts been said, all acquisitive 
reasoning is, in its nature and from the subjective 
side, a deductive operation, a subsuming a ncv.’ case 
under a previoush* knovrn rule, amd this vdiether the 
cases brouirht under tlie rule are vrhole classes or 
particular objects, vrhether the proposition established 
is general or particular- -U1 reasoning v.-hich goes 
beyond actual observation, and anticipates either facts 
or la'svs, is ex pnncognitis et prteconcessis, norv.dth- 
standing that it is also a rebus, per res, ad res. \\liat 
constitutes it acquisitive reasoning is the subsuming 
or superinducing of unobserved facts. Consequently 
aU acquisitive reasoning, including all induction, rests 
on a lav,’ vliich is also the lav’ of syllogism, v.*hich is, 
that a concept contained in another concept is con- 
tained also in a concept containing the latter; for 
syllogising is nothing else than the connection of pre- 
sent v/ith past st,ates of consciousness, so as to exhibit 
the present state of consciousness as a modihcation or 
a part of a past state. Hence all true deduction is 
syllogism, and can be exiiibited in some form or other 
of syllogising, or in a particular syllogism: and if all 
induction is deduction, it follov'S that all induction is 
syllogism, and capable of being exhibited, if true, in 
syllogistic loi'm. The inductive proposition, AH men 
are mortal, is a case subsumed imder the lav of red- 
integration, "What has happened in the observed cases 
of creatm’es possessing fleshly bodies vill happen also 
in cases vhere the issue has not yet been observed; 
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or, as we may say when the canon of induction has 
been established, the law. That the course of natui’e 
is uniform. The remainder of the process is saying. 
The case of possessing a fleshly body is jDart of the 
course of nature, therefore it is uniform, i. e. followed 
by the same result in unobserved as in observed 
cases. 

■Both induction and deduction, if considered as 
stages of acquisitive reasoning, are deductive in their 
nature as processes of consciousness; consciousness 
alone, in a broad sense, that is, including redintegra- 
tion as well as j)resentative perception, and not pre- 
sentative perception alone, or, as it is commonly 
called, experience, fm-nishes the ground for antici- 
pating experieuce; in other words, aU anticipations 
of experience are deductions from data of conscious- 
ness. And it is with these processes as processes of 
consciousness, or fr’om the subjective side, that we 
have to do in metaphysic. The correctness of par- 
ticular instances of these processes, the truth of the 
propositions in which they issue, where it cannot be 
shown by presentative perception in observation or 
experiment, must be tried by tests furnished by logic ; 
the ground of that correctness, the condition of exist- 
ence of logical truth, is all that has to be given here. 
That ground is in the presentations, but the ground 
of our certainty of its correctness, the condition of 
our arriving at logical truth, is in the redintegrations. 
Whether we a23ply our j)revious loiowledge rightl}’, 
so as to assert what future ];)resentations •wdU confii*m, 
de2)ends not only on the accm’acy of 2 )re\’ious obser- 
vation, but also on the skill employed in guidhig 
trains of volimtaiy redintegration, in choosmg cru- 
cial instances, eliminating immaterial cncumstances, 
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and other rules of sound reasoning ; and then future 
presentations vrill be the test of the truth of present 
redintegrations. 

§ 39. vSuch arc the two great divisions into vrhich 
reasoning or voluntary* redintegration develops itself, 
and such the principles, formal and material, on which 
it rests. Critical generalisation precedes acquisitive 
in logical order, as being the simpler of the two. But 
if we look to the completion of science in these two 
methods, it TiVlII appear probable that this very cha- 
racter of superior simplicity, in critical generalisation, 
■will be its title to rank last in order of cocmition, 
acquisitive generalisation being a connecting link be- 
tween nvo stacjes of critical "eneralisation. .:Vs soon 
as new facts are proved by acquisitive generalisation, 
so as to rank as facts of experience, they ipso facto 
become part of the domain of critical generalisation, 
and are included in the whole body of known facts 
which criticism has to explain and find the simplest 
conception for. They pass into the domain of pliilo- 
sophy from that of science, into the pati-imony of 
those who, in whatever field, cultivate knowledge for 
its own sake and not as means to a further end; for 
science is the servant of all the needs of man, not 
only of his bodily and his moral, but also of his in- 
tellectual, needs. The fewer and simpler the mental 
formulas are in which, the phenomena of nature can 
be arranged, the richer those foimulas wiU be, the 
greater command will man have over his knowledge, 
the more wiU. each conception bring with it, and the 
more organic -will be its whole svstem. If we could 
suppose it possible that all possible eftects could 
be foreseen with certainty, acquisitive generalisation 
would be entirely merged in critical, and science in . 
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philosophy. But this is the ideal goal of science, 
always to he aimed at and never fully reached. 

§ 40. All things may he classed in a threefold 
order, in order essendi, existendi, and cognoscendi; 
that is to say, in their logical, historical, and scientific 
order, Xoya;, za) na) yvae&i. Arist. Metaph. 

VT. I. The first is the order of philosophy, the second 
is the order discovered by science, the third is the 
order pursued by science. When any series of facts 
has been discovered, the business of-philosophy is to 
arrange them in their logical order, and this is a 
function of critical reasoning. When the mind is 
discovering new facts, general or particulai’, it starts 
from facts already known, and these known facts are 
first in order of knowledge. The new facts disco- 
vered are discovered in the order of their existence; 
their order of existence, -their dependence on each 
other through causation, is what is discovered by 
science; to know the causes and efiects of objects is 
the aim proposed to itself by science. There is no- 
thing contradictory to this division in the fact that 
all objects are objects of consciousness, and that ex- 
istence is equivalent to being present in conscious- 
ness. For of this being present in consciousness 
there may well be more than one order, the objects 
present in consciousness may be arranged in more 
ways than one. They may either be arranged ac- 
cording to their order of development in the con- 
sciousness which aiTanges them, and then we have 
the history of that particular consciousness, and we 
have the facts in the order cognoscendi, the 

order pursued by science; or they may be arranged 
in the order in which they have been discovered to 
exist towards each other, and then we have them in 
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the order cxistcndi, or Iii.’storical existence, in 

which order the fuct.s which arc placed farthest from 
the reasoning consciousness, in past time, are first, 
and those placed farthest from it in future time are 
last; or they may be arranged in the order of in- 
creasing complexity and decreasing generality, as a 
system the truth of which dciiends on the Lavr of 
.Parcimony, and then wc have them in order essendi, 
as a system of conceptions or definitions, or 

logical order. This latter order is that followed and 
exliibitcd in this Essay, and in all merely philoso- 
phical m-itings. 

These three orders must be carefully kept apart 
in thought, and w'hat is first in one order not con- 
fused with what is first in another order. The greatest 
difficulty is to keep apart, not tlic order of knowledge 
from that of existence, but that of existence from 
that of logic. It does not follow that what is sim- 
plest and therefore first in order of logic is therefore 
fii’st in order of existence; for instance, that those 
animals which stand lowest in Cuvier's Animal King- 
dom, and exhibit the smallest differentiations of the 
characters common to all animals, have been the fii’st 
produced in order of history. And again, it may 
well happen and be proved by science, following ^r. 
Darwin’s method, that more complex animals are 
modifications by natural selection, in order of histoiy, 
of less complex organisations ; that vegetable sti’uc- 
.tures have developed into animal, and inorganic sub- 
stances into vegetable structoes. But facts of this 
kind do not follow from the logical order of priority 
between simplicity and complexity. Kor would this 
logical order be affected by a reversal of the histo- 
I’ical order of existence, if this should be done by 
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further scientific discovery. If for instance it should 
he discovered, that this universe, which, on the Nebu- 
lar h}^Dothesis, has exhibited a series of stages of de- 
velopment, beginning with absolute disorganisation, 
and differentiatiuo; itself at each stage into a structure 
of always increasing complexity of fimction and cha- 
racter, the latter stages of which we have indeed 
means of observing only in our own planet, — ^if it 
should be discovered that this universe, at a time 
previous to that Nebula of the hypothesis, existed m 
the form of a more organic, more highly organised 
structure, than an)’’ thing we have witnessed in the 
world as it is at present known, from the dissolution 
of which prior world that Nebula of the h}^Dothesis 
itself arose, in that case, though the order of histo- 
rical priority would be reversed, the order of logical 
priority would remain the same, the simple would 
still be prior to the complex. For the simple and 
more general is prior to the complex and less general 
in order of logic, because it is the key to the compre- 
hension of the whole of the latter by the mind at one 
glance. Having the general conception, all or any of 
its difterentiations are understood; but having one or 
several or all of the differentiations, the whole is not 
understood. Logic, as a function of critical gene- 
ralisation, consists in comprehending the whole and 
all its parts together, uno ictu; and therefore the 
simple and general, and not the complex, is the bond 
of union and, as such, the first in order of logic. 
Otherwise we are thro^vn back into the order of 
knowledge, where one thing is known before and 
without the knowledge of another. 

In philosophy, the confusion of the order of logic 
■svith the order of existence is one source of ontology. 
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of the conversion of inctfi})hysic into ontology. !Mcta- 
physic is the applied logic of the universe, ontology 
is the attempt to assign the absolute cause of the 
universe. Sucli a confusion of the logical order mth 
the historical order, leading to the .transformation of 
metaphysic into ontology, is found in Aristotle; and 
it is interesting to watch the method in which this 
transformation was elfcctcd, in his mind, and how he 
was led to retain an ontologicid side liy side with a 
metaphysical system. A passage which shows this is 
found in Metaph. Lib. xr. cap. 7. § i. ucriccfosog uv ur, 


6 ergwrog ov§ai>og. sari rohv'j ri nut 0 ttrj-T. 17:1) o\ 70 


xivov[Myjov xm xmovv zat (Ltcov^ roivvj ten ri 0 ov zvjovyjvjvj 
zivut ciiotov zu) ovatu. zui hA&yztu ouffu. He argues thus, 
Because an empirical object which is moved is always 
found as a member of a series of objects, three at 
least, the first of which moves it, and the last of 
wliich is moved by it, this series may be regarded as 
a complete series and as a representation of every 
series of movmg things. The first object in the series 
however is, so far as it belongs to tliis series only, a 
mover and not a moved; there is therefore, in the 
phenomena of motion generally, such a thing as a 
phenomenon which moves other thmgs, without mov- 
mg or being moved itself. Because in this series the 
first object is the representative of one of the logical 
elements of motion, namely, moving others without 
moving oneself, therefore the logical element has an 
empirical existence. The first object in the series is 
zmv^zvov as well as zmvv when regarded as an empi- 
rical object, and not only as the representative of the 
logical element. The logical elements of ro zmv^tm^ 
namely zm 7 v and zima^ai^ if exhibited as logical, 
ought to be exhibited as simultaneous; they ai’e not 
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SO exhibited by Aristotle j and why not? Because, 
taking these two logical elements, he removes them 
into an empirical, or historical, series , — Wsi ro 

zmu^ivov zcii zivovv zat (and the words zct) yAaov 
show that he is thinking of an emphical series) ; be- 
cause the thing moved is mover as well as moved, 
and is besides a mean between a mover and a moved ; 
because it, as an empirical whole A, is moved by an 
empirical whole B, and moves another empirical whole 
C ; therefore the empirical whole B, which moves A, 
is not moved itself by a previous empirical whole, or 
,by any t hing else; — rotvvv tan rt o ou zmv^zvov zml^ 
there is something there which moves others mthout 
moving itself. How can such reasoning be brought 
about? It is because the term B bears two charac- 
ters; first, as an empirical whole, it is first in the 
series of three ; secondly, as the mover, distinguished 
fi’om the moved, and from the moved and mover, of 
the series, it is a logical element, and exists only qua 
mover. The logical element, qu^ mover, zmuv ob 
zmufjtjsm^ is carried over or erected into an empirical 
whole containing this element only. Then, because 
the logical elements of moving and being moved are 
sepai’able in thought, — ^notmthstanding that, as such, 
they are simultaneous and interdependent relatives, — 
they are separable and independent empmcal wholes ; 
and because in a series of three empirical objects, say 
three billiard balls, the motion of the first is the cause 
of the motion of the thii’d, transmitted through the 
second, therefore the logical element of mo\Tng is 
prior in order of existence to the logical element of 
being moved. Hothing zmDv ob zivobfism can be ob- 
tained wdthout recourse to the logical analysis of ro 
zivobfjtismj and nothing first in order of time can be 
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obtained without recourse to the empirical series of 
which ro forms a [)art. Ihit by the union, 

or confusion, of these two metliods, the logical and 
the historical, an empirical and independent existence 
of a xivovv ov xt'jovfMm can be proflucod. And as this 
is placed in the which is ufotog^ it follows, roi'm 

tart rt o oi> KmuiLivov atvsiy aiiom nut ovffi'u xai I'Aiyua 
oSace. Aristotle separates the logical quality of mov- 
ing Avithout being moved, and erects it into an actual 
cause of motion historically, or in order of existence. 
His next step, in § 2, is to look about him for some- 
thing which answers to this description ; and he finds 
it in that which is at once ofinroy and vo^jTo'y, an object 
of desii’e and an object of roiison, and this is Avith him 
the first cause and moA'cr of the universe, its uiy/, 
}iivr,(tiU)g^ or cfiicient cause. The latter part of the 
Metaphysic of Aristotle insists on the necessity of 
empirical objects being prior to logical objects. As; 
dfo, shat roiavrr,y rig n olaicc lAsysiu. XI. 6. § 4. 


The ovaiu of the cause of the universe, the v^ery 
essence, logical definition, or nature of it, must be 
hsayuccj complete or empirical existence. Yet the 
distinction betAveen logical and empirical existence, 
betAveen ovatu and bssystcc, is not hereby destroyed; 
but an instance of a thing imagined, Avhich is both at 
once, the essence of AA*hich is to be a complete object. 
When you hav^e sucli an object in yom thoughts, you 
camiot help asking the question, What is it? or, MTiat 
does it exist as? And if the ansAver is, — a com- 
plete object, this nature of it is shoAsm, by yom’ asking 
the question, to be different from the mere fact of its 
being present in your thoughts. So that empuical 
existence and logical existence, — the latter including 
all inseparable elements, aspects, and relations, — ai'e 
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two distinguishable things, a fact capable of experi- 
mental proof at any moment; and any attempt to 
resolve one into the other is to create a contradiction 
which does not exist in nature; the assumption of 
their being one thing, when they are not, makes 
them, so long as that assumption lasts, contradic- 
tories, and their assumed unity a contradiction. 

The same confusion attaches to the conception of 
consciousness itself, a confusion which the present 
distinctign of the three orders, of logic, of history, 
and of knowledge, enables us now finally to clear up. 
Consciousness has three meanings, and a place in 
the thi-ee orders, of logic, history,, and knowledge. 
Li its first meaning and in the order of logic, it is 
the correlate of all existence or aU objects whatever, 
at once of the empiidcal ego on the one hand and of 
the universe of qualities on the other, being itself no 
object but present inseparably in all objects whether 
before or after reflection. In this meaning it is called 
the Subject; and it distinguishes itself as such from 
its objects first in reflection, or its act of distin- 
guishing itself from its object is called reflection, 
for it is never separated fi-om its object but con- 
sists in the development of a distinct subjective as- 
pect in it. 

Consciousness in its second meaning is the em- 
pu’ical ego, the subjective aspect of all objects in their 
detail and completeness. It is the correlate of the 
objective aspect of objects, or of the universe of 
qualities in aU its parts; and these two aspects to- 
gether, the world of feelings or cognitions and the 
world of qualities, are the correlate of consciousness 
in its first meaning, that is, of the Subject. The em- 
pirical ego belongs to the order of knowledge, for it 
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is the complex of nil fcelirigs or cognitions in the 
order in ■which they iirosc sind connected tlicrnsclves 
with ciich other ns such. Its history, tis tin object for 
the Subject, is n history of feelings or cognitions, nnd 
their historicnl order is the order of their connection 
ns feelings or cognitions, tluit is, in insiny enses, the 
reverse of the order of facts or (piidities of which they 
nrc the subjective ns[)ect. 'riius the empirietd ego has 
two sides or nspccts; first, it is nn object for tlie Sub- 
ject, and as such has a iiistory, or exists in the order 
of history; and secondly it is the subjective aspect of 
the world of qualities, in which character its historical 
order becomes the order of knowledge. All partial 
sequences of cognitions or feelings are parts of the 
whole sequence of the empirical ego, and tiie empiri- 
cal ego contains and constitutes them in its own order 


as sequences of cognition. 

The third meaning of the term consciousness is 
the conscious life of the individual being, that is, the 
feelings or cognitions of the empirical ego together 
mth those feelings or qualities which are called the 
body, and with which they arc constantly connected 
in experience. This object is heterogeneous, consist- 
ing of a part, as it were, of the empirical ego enclosed 
or circumscribed by a part of the world of qualities, 
or, as it is commonly expressed, of a soul dwelling in 
a body. Briefly it may be said, the thii-d meaning of 
consciousness is the soul. The cu'ciimscription of the 
soul by the body gives it a place in the order of his- 
tory properly so called, that is, in the histoiy of the 
world of qualities, the’ correlate of the empirical ego. 
The confusion noticed above is the confusion of the 
Subject -svith the soul, the confusion of that which, as 
being no object, is out of all relation to the order of 
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objects in time, and something wliich is supposed to 
arise in time as an empirical object. The Subject 
exists only in order of logic, and not in either the 
order of history or the order of knowledge. It is the 
hmit, point, or line of demarcation between the empi- 
rical ego and the universe of qualities, existing poten- 
tially before reflection and actually afterwards, poten- 
tially in phenomena, actually in their subjective and 
objective aspects ; but, whether potential or actual, 
included alike in phenomena and in objects, and alike 
necessary in order to the possession by these words of 
any meaning whatever. 

Confusing the Subject with the soul, or conceiving 
the Subject as an em^iirical object, I suppose an en- 
quirer to ask, ‘ How can my consciousness be neces- 
sary to all existence, so that without my conscious- 
ness there is no existence, and yet I be able to pomt 
to the time when my consciousness began to exist, 
by being born into a previously existing world, ex- 
isting before and independently of my consciousness? 
The world must have existed before my bu’th, either 
as it exists now or in some way unknown to me, and 
my consciousness must have had then no existence in 
any sense.’ The answer has been akeady given. The 
soul may have had then no existence, true ; but the 
Subject? The same existence as it has now, that is, 
neither an empkical, nor an objective, but a logical 
one, in the world which you assert existed before the 
birth of the soul. Its existence depends on the ex- 
istence, and is inseparably involved in the existence 
of that world, irrespective of the soul, and both world 
and Subject exist, or vanish, together. Time and the 
Subject being coeval and insepai’able, since time is a 
mode of consciousness, no question can arise about 
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the origin of the Subject any more than about the 
origin of time ; and no question can arise about the 
origin of time, because the notion of origin is derived 
from the notion of time, and can be conceived to 
exist only 'vvithin time. 
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METALOGICAL. 

Division I. The Postulates and the Concept-form. 
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Aristotle. 


§ 41. Metaphysic is the science which considers ex- 
istence in its most general aspect, so that the few 
most general laws which are to be established in this 
science must be capable of conforming to all the laws 
of the special sciences ; and conversely, all the laws 
of the special sciences must agree in being capable of 
harmonising with the general laws of metaphysic, 
before they can be admitted as proved laws of exist- 
ence. The starting point, therefore, of metaphysic 
is the most abstract, generalised, notion of existence, 
which can be found in consciousness ; or, as it would 
have been commonly expressed before the develop- 
ment of philosophy due to the Cogito ergo sum of 
Descartes, the starting point of metaphysic is exist- 
ence itself, in its most abstract shape, existence as 
such and nothing more ; or, in Aristotle’s phrase, ro 
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THE POSTULATES AND THE CONCEPT-EOBM. 

Of this abstract existence two things are certain 
D^i. nrstj that it is always determinate, never entirely 
. indeterminate, existence; secondly, that it has no 
Non-cxistoiioe. logical Contrary, that is, no contradictory. The proof 
of both facts is experimental. As to the first, it has 
been abeady said .that the highest abstraction must 
contain, at the very least, the cognition of time and 
some feeling occupying it, that^ we cannot be con- 
scious and not be conscious of feeling and time. The 
object therefore of consciousness is always a deter- 
minate object, even if it contains no further deter- 
mination than the mere form of time. As to the 
second, existence has no logical contrary, or contra- 
dictory, because nothing but existence can be present 
in consciousness. Existence and consciousness are 
coextensive; suppose consciousness, and it is con- 
sciousness of an object, that is, of existence; suppose 
existence, and it is existence in consciousness, that is, 
an object. Logic, however, is a process or mode of 
consciousness. If Hegel’s pure Seyn was pure Hichts, 
it would be the cessation of consciousness altogether. 
It -will be admitted that both these proofs are experi- 
mental. ' 

As a consequence of this reasoning, I distinguish 
two senses of the concept-name, Hon-existence ; one, 
in which it has an object or concept signified by it, 
the other, in which it has none, but is a concept-name 
only. When non-existence is opposed to the abstract 
existence which is coextensive with consciousness, it. 
is a name without an object named by it; for if there 
were one, it would be out of consciousness. In this 
sense the words are true which Aristotle uses to ex- 
press the opinion of Parmenides, Metaph. i. 5* Ha^- 
ro ov ro ov ou^sv as are 
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also those expressions which Parmenides himself em- 
ploys in his eloquent verses : 

7) fikv, oTTivs iariv tc kuI ws ovic eart ftij eivat, 

UeiOovs iari a\i]0eaj •‘{ap OTTijcet. 
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ovTB t'{ap av t'/vouji to 76 /t?) iov (ow 70/) if^ncrdv), 
ovTe <ppd(Tai 9 . to t-^dp aino voeiv iarlv te koI etvai. 


The working out of these thoughts of Parmenides is 
philosophy; which then first became possible when 
Descartes approached them and examined them from 
the subjective side. 

Non-existence in this sense, or pm’e nothing, is a 
concept-name and not a concept. It is a name with- 
out an object, such as there are many; for it is one 
function of words to serve as signs or marks of ob- 
jects, but not their only function; words have a sup- 
positio materialis vel naturalis, as well as a suppositio 
personalis vel formalis (Gerson, in his Concordia Me- 
taphysics) ; that is, they ai*e things and objects them- 
selves, as well as the marks of other objects, and as 
objects themselves, independently of things signified 
by them, they have theii’ laws of production, modifi- 
cation, and destruction. And it is a concept-name 
■without an object, inasmuch as it is produced by an 
extension of the same process by which it was formed 
in its legitimate sense, in which it has an object sig- 
nified by it. What now is this legitimate sense? 

In the legitimate sense of the word non-existence, 
it signifies the negation, that is, the absence fi’om con- 
sciousness of one or more particular objects, not, as 
in its illegitimate sense, the absence from conscious- 
ness of all objects, as if that were possible. But 
■\\fithin this limit, short of excluding every tiling from 
consciousness, any thing can be excluded or can be 
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absent. - Each absence is the gi-ound of, or the thino* 
expressed by, a paxticular negation; is the non-esis^ 
ence of a particular object or set of objects. As 
existence is deteiTuinate, so also is non-existence. 
Existence includes non-existence -ftathin it, the latter 
is a mode of the formex’. Also existence precedes 
non-existence in point of time, Trhether take ex- 
istence in its more abstract or in its more particular 
sense; for, until we have been conscious generally, 
we cannot be conscious of the absence of any object, 
and, until we have been conscious of this or that par- 
ticular object, we cannot tell what it is which is ab- 
sent when we are not conscious of it. It follows from 
what has been last said, that all negation has refer- 
ence to the past, or to the future, and not to the 
present; that it is not the expression of a present 
feeling of the absence of any object, but of that feel- 
ing as past, it may be but a moment ago. "We recall 
the feeling, or the object, in denying it; in the mo- 
ment of feeling its past absence it becomes present. 
The past absence is the thing said or predicated hy 
the negation; the negation is the expression of the 
present feeling of a past absence of feeling; the feel- 
ing being present, while we deny it to have been 
present formerly. 

It may be well, perhaps, to sum up what has been 
said in a definition of existence, although I am aware 
that high authority has said that it is one of those 
matters which are obscured rather than explained by 
defining them. Werenfels, in De Tempore, 
cula, Yol. 2, says, ExistentiaB conceptus simplicissi- 
mus, nomen clarissimnm est; plane ut existere qmd 
sit, si definire velis, rem obscuraveris potius quam 
explicaveris : actu, in rerum natui’^, exti’a mentem. 
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extra caiisas esse, omnia aut obscuriora sunt magis- 
que ambigua, aut certe clariora non sunt. Certainly 
none .of these definitions will agree with what has 
been here maintained. Existence in fact seems to be 
a striking instance of the difference between the fami- 
liar and the known,' in which it offers a 23arallel to its 
counterpart consciousness, according to what Shake- 
speare says of man, in Measure for Measure^ 

Most ignorant of what he’s most assured, 

His glassy essence. 

Plato assumed ovaia or Being as the transcendent or 
at least the transcendental cause of the existence of all 
determinate objects. In the Parmenides, Steph. 151, 
he says of this determinate and actual existence, ro Sg 
zhui oKKo ri etrr/i/ tj ovalag too Trccgovrog; 

So long as the objective point of view is adliered to, 
no definition is possible; for on the one hand no 
higher abstraction is known, to which to refer exist- 
ence, distinguishing it at the same time by its specific 
difference, and on the other it would be iin^practicable, 
as involving a progress in infinitum, to give all the 
particular objects which exactly occupy the same 
field as existence, and to name all the particulars 
contained under it. But let the jpoint of view be 
changed, and a definition of the latter class becomes 
^possible at once. We no longer have to seek ■within 
existence itself, as such, for its definition, but another 
character discloses itself jpervading its entire sj)here, 
as if a crystal globe should suddenly assume a rosy 
tint, without losmg any of its crystalline clearness; a 
difference mthout a division, which pervades and dis- 
tinguishes eveiy j)article of the sphere ; each charac- 
ter, therefore, being coextensive and simidtaneous 
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with the Other and with the whole. Such was the 
change -wrought by the magic spell, Cogito ergo sum. 

ExiatcSoand is it? Thought, cousciousuess, — 

Non-e.xi8toiico.. cogitatui*. Foi* this is the meaning of that phrase, 

it means the phenomenon of consciousness; not that 
a soul or an ego is included in the cogito. See Des- 
cartes, Objectiones Septimm in Meditationes, §n. Notie. 
Sed mente concipitur nihil hie aliud significat quam 
cogitatur et ideo male supponit fieri mentionem 
mentis quatenus est pars hominis. The question of the 
existence of the mind is not prejudged by Descartes 
in the starting point of his philosophy. Existence 
and consciousness are identical in point of extension, 
they have exactly the same particulars contained 
under them; one defines the other. But of two co- 
extensive objects we always call that the definition of 
the other which is the more familiar of the two, since 
definitions are always used cognoscendi causd. We 
call therefore consciousness the definition of exist- 
ence, and existence the object defined by conscious- 
ness. Consciousness, and not existence, is the true 
ne plus ultra. 

§ 42 . § 42. If now, standing at our present point of view, 

we were to substitute one of the functions of conscious- 
ness for the whole, the logical function of conceiving 
for consciousness in all its branches, and the fomal 
part of that process of conceiving for the process and 
the objects of it together, that is, the formal conceptf, 
considered as a concrete object, for the really concrete 
concept, which consists of a material element, feefing 
or sense, as well as of a formal element; and if we 
were to erect this formal process of conceiving, and 
the results to which it leads as its deductions, into 
the subjective counterpart of the world of existence, 
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in place of the whole richly endowed consciousness 
which is its true muTor ; it is manifest that we should 
obtain a totally false system of existence, although 
we might describe with faithful accuracy the formal 
process of conceiving, and deduce correctly the results 
of that process. In analysing now tliis formal process 
of conceiving, it will I think be. made evident that it 
is totally unfit to sustain such a part. And while all 
must recognise ui Hegel his profound insight into the 
formal part of this process of conceiving in and by 
itself, no one is bound to accept also the ontological 
system which he has founded thereon, and which he 
considers as its equivalent. Hegel says, in the Intro- 
duction to the Encyclopiidie, § 3, that die Philosophie 
Gedanken^ Kategorien^ aber naher Begriffe an die Stelle 
der Vorstellungen setzt. Vorstellungen iiberhaupt 
konnen als Metaphern. der Gedanlcen imd Begrifie 
angesehen werden ; and in § 5, that the true content 
of our consciousness is preserved and exhibited • m 
translating it into the form of the thought and the 
concept ; by which he does not mean that truth is 
attained by reflection, or by comparing old notions 
with new evidence (Nachdenken), but that thought, 
which supplies itself both mth form and matter, is 
the only true thing, as opposed to sensible perception, 
of which it is enthely independent, and which, so far 
from furnishing the matter of truth, derives from 
thought aU the truth it may possess. 

Yet it is equally true, that perceptions, presenta- 
tive and representative, can no more be without form, 
than thoughts or concepts without matter, and matter 
of the same kind in each case. And here lies the 
distmetion which I msh to establish. Every thing 
that is in consciousness is real, though it may not be 
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a thought or a concept. Truth indeed depends upon 
the distinct comparison of perceptions, that is, upon 
thoughts and concepts, and upon the forms of their 
comparison; but this requires completing by the ad- 
ditional statement, that thoughts and concepts derive 
their reality from perceptions which become true first 
in comparison, that is, in the shape of thoughts and 
concepts. Without thought no truth, •vrithout per- 
ception no reality. By reaKty I understand the 
actual existence of any object, its actual presence in 
consciousness; this is not greater afrer thought than 
before; thought has transformed it into a different 
shape, has given it new relations, but has added 
nothing to its real existence. Truth, on the other 
hand, is the product of thought, the form which an 
object assumes after investigation, and thus is greater 
after thought- than before. Beahty depends on the 
relation between objects and consciousness, truth on 
the relation between objects in consciousness. The 
’Tue and the real have constantly been confounded, 
Dr rather I do not know that they have ever been dis- 
inguished. As reality has but one source, so also 
las truth but one; as consciousness gives reality, so 
IS form gives truth. The formal process of conscious- 
less must be one, consciousness must have unity of 
unction. Denkend ist der 3 Iensch immer, auch wenn 
ir nur anschaut, says Hegel, Encyclopadie, § 24, 
Zusatz I. This is what is profoimd in Hegel’s tys- 
:em; he sees that there must be unity of ftmction in 
jonsciousness. But where are we to find this umty ; 
vhat is its form; and in what does it consist i Hegel’s 
’eply is, In that process, and in that form of it, which 
jonceives and deals with concepts, that is, in the form 
y£ thought as opposed to that of innntion; and if ao, 
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then both the form and the matter of intuition must 
be generated out of the form, the matter, and the 
process of thought, belongmg to it in its own right 
underived from intuitipn. 

This Essay takes the opposite route, and, equally 
recognising the necessity of an unity of function in 
consciousness, makes the attempt to deduce the forms 
and the laws of thought fi*om the forms and the 
matter of intuition. One mode of consciousness has 
no greater reality, nor gives us objects of greater 
reality, than another. But the understanding, and 
reflection so far as it is its development, is the fabri- 
cator and producer of truth. It was natural to sup- 
pose that the understanding and its forms were the 
source of reality; and others besides Hegel might be 
tempted, on other grounds than his, to strilce first 
into this way, since it was universally recognised 
that the understanding and its forms were the organs 
of truth. In thought we are occupied mth the rela- 
tions of objects to each other, and the attention is 
called off from them common relation to conscious- 
ness ; it was supposed also that reality resided solely 
in the objects, and not, as must be imbibed from 
Descartes, in the relation between the objects and 
consciousness. Eeality therefore, it would be argued, 
must be the product, the discovery, of that function 
of consciousness which deals with the objects as they 
truly are, whether in themselves or to each other. 
Moreover it had always been remarked that the 
changes in the conscious subject, the object of psych- 
ology, were the most fertile source of uncertainty; 
that different habits of mind and of body caused ob- 
jects to be seen in very different lights, and that it 
could never be known for certain whether two men 
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cii^vii exactly alike. This caused the attention to 

be withdrawn from the modes of intuition as sources 

Conli^nesj ^iid fixed upon reasoning and thought, since 

and thought, thcse Were the methods of producing agreement out 
of disagreement, and exhibiting an object in the same 
light to all observers; and when many observers saw 
but one object, and agreed in their description of it, 
must they not see it as it really was, independent of 
the subjective peculiarities of each observer ? If to 
see objects ti-uly was to see them as they really were, 
independently of consciousness, the process of thought 
must be the discoverer of real existence. ]But it 
must be replied to such reflections as these, that in 
fact we do not get rid of subjectivity, nor even of sub- 
jective variations, by adding to the modes of intuition 
those of thinking, and by considering, as is done in 
thought, the relations of objects to each other, ab- 
stracting fi’om their relations to ourselves. The 
objects, which are proved to be true, remain as 
thoroughly subjective as before; and error still exists 
in the memory, though recognised as error. 

Perhaps the account which would be usually 
given of the relation of truth to reality would be this, 
that truth is subjective reality, and reality objective 
truth, reality being entirely independent of the mind 
or consciousness, and truth being the knowledge of 
that reality. Those who so conceive the matter are 
entirely at one with Hegel on this one point, namely, 
that true knowledge is a knowledge of an absolute; 
every piece of true knowledge, for instance one of 
Kepler’s laws, would be a knowledge of the real and 
independent, that is, of an absolute. The assumption ' 
of a gulf between the objective and the subjective, • 
which I is no uncommon assumption, is in this 
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one respect entirely in unison with Hegel’s doctrine, 
that truth and reality exist in thought and not in 
perception. Both doctrines are doctrines of an ab- 
solute; both systems reach the same goal by different 
routes; both maintain, that only what is true exists, 
and that this existence is an absolute existence. On 
this common doctrine being'held, forthwith it must 
either be maintamed, on the above distinction be- 
tween objective and subjective, that erroneous notions, 
since they correspond to no object,. have no existence 
at all; for even true notions are only shadows of 
reality, and where there is no reality there can be no 
shadow (and this doctrine is so vague that I am at a 
loss to state it without a metaphor) ; or it must be 
maintained, with Hegel, that true notions are them- 
selves reality and absolute existence. But if Hegel’s 
doctrine should for any reason be rejected, then the 
only alternative is either to reject the doctrine of an 
absolute altogether, or to maiatain that nothing sub- 
jective, as such, has any existence. But this latter 
course is not only repugnant to the common use of 
language, but uivolves us in inexplicable difticulties 
of thought ; for we not only say but feel, for mstance, 
that a pain exists and is real, and that an opinion 
exists and is real, when we argue it m our own 
minds, or combat it in others. There remains, there- 
fore, no course open but, at once, to deny the abso- 
lute and to distinguish between reality and truth; 
calling every thing real that comes forAvard m con- 
sciousness, and every thing true which, being in con- 
sciousness, Avill stand the test, or be the result, of 
, that mode of consciousness called thought. 

§ 43. The first thing Avhich strikes the attention 
in the phenomenon of logical conceiving is, that it is a 
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voluntary process. No one foims concepts without 
an effort, nor without a purpose in view. 'We are 
conscious of an effort to fix the attention and to hold 
fast one peculiarity in an object or set of objects. 
Conceiving then belongs to that stage or kind of con- 
sciousness which is conscious of purpose in addition 
to its other objects, however much the original effort 
may afterwards be forgotten when use has rendered 
the concept-name familiar. It was sho-syn in § 31, 
that volition is a particular form of the sense of 
effort ; that it is the sense of an effort combined 
with the feeling ofi an interest, that is, of purpose in 
the effort. One mode of this volition is the function 
of logically conceiving. But as volition differed not 
in its nature fi*om the spontaneous activity of con- 
sciousness, but was itself that spontaneous activity 
carried to a new development, so also the form of 
volition called conceiving is not essentially different 
from the forms of the spontaneous activity of con- 
sciousness, called perception, imagination, and repre- 
sentation. It is a repetition voluntarily of the same 
processes and mth the same machinery, that is, in 
the same forms or formal elements, which were em- 
ployed in the spontaneous and intuitive fimctions of 
consciousness. This process of conceiving has already 
been described in the concrete, -in the chapter on 
voluntary redintegration. It remains to examine the 
formal element as it appears in that process, and to 
see whether it contains any new characters not de- 
rived from the formal element in perception, namely, 
time and space. 

When volition is applied to modify the objects of 
perception, the results are concepts and the postu- 
lates. The means at the command of volition are the 
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power of making an exhaustive division, and of fixing 
the attention on one branch and 'withdrawing it from 
the other. It has ‘been sho-wn in § i6, that this 
power of being exhaustively divided is an essential 
characteristic of time and space, and that it aiises 
from the presence of a material element in those 
forms. This j)roperty the wU now takes possession 
of, and enforces a point or a line of demarcation be- 
tween the objects which have excited its mterest. 
This distinguishing is concei'ving. It is a holding 
fast any content, no matter what, and distinguishing 
it from all others. It is determination and limitation, 
and depends, as already said, on the power of making 
an exhaustive division; for in order to distinguish an 
object from all others we must be able to embrace 
both the one and the others in our view. It matters 
not that the particulai* object, determmed and distin- 
guished from all others, which we had in -vdew when 
we formed the concept, is found to be the same .with 
other objects which we were at that time expecting 
to find among the all others ; nor that, among the all 
others, are found jDarticular objects which are after- 
wards properly included in the one. For instance, it 
matters not to the concept, white objects, as distin- 
guished from objects not- white, that some swans are 
found to be included m the aU others, or not-white 
objects. The concept, white objects, is pro\dsional, 
anticipatory, potential, so far as regards its extension 
over the particular objects of perception included in 
it, but it is the most strict and fixed mode of thought 
possible, so far as regards its o'vvn nature as a concept. 
AVhite objects and not-white objects are fixed and uii- 
chaughig in their significance, m spite of tliis or that- 
object passing over from one to the other categorx'. 
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All concepts include their proper object and ex- 
clude all others. The formal nature of concepts, 
apart from the proper objects of them, is therefore 
inclusion and exclusion; when we conceive, we in- 
clude and exclude, and the object included is the 
proper object of the concept. The postulates arise in 
the same way. For the possibiKty of including and 
excluding, as a concept does, is founded on the pos- 
sibility of making an exhaustive division, and this is 
expressed by the words Either — Or, by the words 
This — Xot-this, and by the logical postiilate of ex- 
cluded middle. The other two postulates have the 
same reference. The first, or the law of Identity, 
A is A, envisages the first branch of the exhaustive 
division, the inclusion or object of the concept, and 
affirms that all included by the concept is included in 
the proper object of the concept. The second, or the 
law of Contradiction, Xo A is Xot-A, envisages the 
opposition between the two branches of the concept, 
its inclusion and its exclusion, and affirms that all 
which is included m the one is ipso facto excluded 
fr'om the other. The third is the law of Excluded 
Middle, Every thing is either A or Xot-A, and en- 
visages the two branches ab extra, and affirms that 
this identity and contradiction are exhaustive, and 
that nothing exists which is not included either en- 
tirely in the one or entirely in the other. The three 
postiilates or ultimate laws of t hinking logically, that 
is to say, properly, are expressions of one and the 
same mental fact or fact of consciousness, which is at 
once objective and subjective in its reference, namely, 
the fact of the existence in all things of an entirely 
exhaustive division, which is drawn out into distinct- 
ness so soon as we begin to think about them. To 
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think, to conceive, is in its ultimate and most ab- 
stract shape to divide exhaustively, .to include and 
exclude ; or, looking to the content, the object of 
thought, the concept itself, which may be permitted 
here for a moment, for the sake of completeness, it 
is to comjDare one thing with another, the content of 
the concept -svith other contents excluded from it; in 
other words, that which is division as to its form is 
comparison as to its matter. This process of exhaus- 
tive division is expressed. in all its significance by the 
three postulates of logic ; they bring out its value 
and its nature in all their bearings, and fit it for ap- 
plication to the purposes of formal and controversial 
reasoning. As postulates too they have another sig- 
nificance. I have called them indifierently postulates 
and laws; they are laws, when ch’a'wn out into shape, 
so as to be made the major premises of syllogisms ; 
they are laws of formal thought, when formal thought, 
or logic, is considered ab extra, as a phenomenon to 
be studied, or when they are used as a test or canon, 
by which to examine a train of reasoning. But they 
are in their ultimate nature practical rather than 
theoretical laws, inasmuch as they emerge, as logical 
principles, only in a voluntary process of conscious- 
ness, as part ’and parcel of every instance of reasoning, 
and thus are la-ws of volition, that is, are postulates 
rather than simply laws. The logician says, Let it bo 
granted that we must divide exliaustively, or that 
A is A, No A is Not- A, Every thing is either A or 
Not- A. But why let it be granted? Because to fix 
the attention on one object involves and is conditioned 
by an exhaustive division. Thinking is a eonscious 
movement or movement of consciousness, and farther 
it is a volmitaiy movement; no one forms concepts 
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involimriirily. Irs ultimate lairs are imposed br. 
tlioiigh not produced out on tbe vriH Tbe postulaTes 
express a resolution. Ist, irnen I say A. I mean and 
iriii mean A: 2d, and nothing else bur A: 3d, irliat- 
ever that ** else ’ may be. In controyersv. or thiriVipg - 
in company ivith others, the postulates impose this 
resolution on others; they are the preliminaries of all 
argument; if you argue, tou must do as I do. and 
mean, by A, A and nothing else. 

§ 44. The same act of thinking, the act of divid- 
ing exhausrivel}*, irhich finds one expresrion in the 
three postulates of logic, finds another expression 
more hrief and more concrete in the concept-form. 
The concept -form is capable of analysis into the 
postulates ; it contains them implicitly, it expresses 
them as a single fact. Every concept-form does two 
iHngs, iaclude and esclnde. Its inclusion is its 
proper object, which I call shnply the concept ; its 
exclusion is the contradictory of its inclusion. The 
concept-form contains two contradictories. Contra- . 
dictories are the creatures of logic ; they are ex- 
pressed by the word *'noi.” ^Chite and Xot-white 
are contradictories. This results firom the yoluniaiy 
nature of conceiiing: I express in this way, namely, 
by the word not, my assnmption ior the moment of 
an object, no matter what, and my exclusion fix»m it 
of aH other objects, no matter what. If I assume A, 
then to call it Xot-A violates the hypotnesis, lor tnis 
was the yeiy and only thing which I resolved to 
avoid bv nr^Tning A. Ill assume TThiie, every thing 
is piima mcie admissible as a predicate oi it. except 
one thing, namely, Xot-white. Contradictories are 
violations of the hypothesis which we begin with, 
reversals of the resolurion which we have taken. 
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Omnis detez’minatio est negatio, says Spinoza. !N^o- 
thing more true. To determine, define, limit, is to 
afi5i*m the inclusion, — ^but at the same time to deny 
the exclusion. Every concept-foi’m denies as cer- 
tainly and as essentially as it aifii*ms ; negation is 
included in it as necessarily as affii’mation, the nega- 
tion of one, the affiimiation of the othei*, of the two 
conti’adictoi’ies. Since it is a single act, the act of 
exhaustively dividing, which pi’oduces both the in- 
clusion and the exclusion of the concept-foi’m, both 
conti’adictories are equally necessary to the" concept- 
foi’m, and equally necessaiy to each other. Since a 
third point is taken, to which the two conti’adictoides 
equally and alike refei’, namely, the concept-foi’m it- 
‘ self, or the act of dividing which constitutes it, the 
two conti’adictories become conti’aries j and we may 
call them logical conti’ai’ies, since conti’ai’ies are ob- 
jects contrasted "with each other by reference to one 
third object, or one single thii’d jzoint of difierence, 
as I’ight and left are contraries with reference to the 
person between them; and as conti’ai’ies also the con- 
tradictories of the concept-form are amenable to the 
rule, Contrariorum eadem est scientia. The whole 
which they constitute, the concept-form itself, is the 
point of view from which both are contemjilated at a 
glance. The contradictories are also relatives, neces- 
sary to each other ; A involves Not- A in its mere 
assumption. They go together in thought for the 
purpose of mutual contradiction, just as relatives go 
together in existence for the jiurpose of mutual affir- 
mation. Father and son. Master and servant, Sove- 
reign and subject, are relatives which are necessary 
both to the existence and to the intelligibility of each 
other. A and Not-A arc relatives which are neces- 
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saiy to the intelligibility but not to the existence of 
each other. The same necessity exists in destruction 
as in support, for in both cases it is a logical necessity. 

Each of the two contradictories in the concept- 
form involves the other; and the concept-form, which 
may be called indifferently by the name of either, in- 
volves them both. A, if we take it as the name of the 
concept-form, includes bTot-A; and Eot-A, if we take it 
as the name of the concept-form, includes A. And each 
of them, taken as a limb of the concept-form, involves 
but excludes the other. In other and more Hegelian 
words, the concept-form is the imity and the identity 
of contradictories ; a later negation denying an eai’lier 
negation; the negation of the negation of A by Not- 
A; the perception that each contradictory is involved 
in the other. The act or phenomenon of exhaustive 
division, giving rise to the contradictories and then* 
identity in the concept-form in voluntary processes 
of consciousness, is what I understand Plato to mean 
by the phrase to near the conclusion of the 

Pai’menides, and what Hegel expressed by his “nicht 
iibergeht sondern iibergegangen ist.” The division 
by itself occupies no time nor space, for a division is 
a distinction between two objects which occupy time 
and space, no portion of time or space intervening. 
The division does not exist, cannot be presented to 
consciousness, by itself ; it must be presented as two 
objects different from each other. But the weight of 
this view of the matter, this fact of consciousness as 
it truly is, bears not against the necessity of the cog- 
nitions of time and space, but in fayom* of it. Plato 
might be justified in taking his to s^a{(ps>f;g out of 
time, but no one writing after Kant is justified in 
doing the same. The two contradictories of the 
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concept-form are mutually essential, but they are 
connected together in time; they are modes of con- 
sciousness and require time for their envisagement, 
and that whether we envisage them together in the 
concept-form, or separately as contradictories. 

There are then, as will be evident from what has 
been said, three things to be distinguished in the 
process or phenomenon of thought or conceiving. 
First, there is the concept-name, which may be empty 
of object or content ; meaning to express a concej)t, 
or an object as conceived, we may express nothing; 
the instance given above was. that of pure notliing, 
which points out, as it were, the direction in which 
the object of it would be found, were it possible to 
find it. Other instances are. Iron-gold, a Kound- 
square, and so forth. Secondly, there is the con- 
cept-object, .which is properly called the concept 
simply, which will be considered in the foUo'wing 
Division; it is the object or content uicluded in and 
assumed by the. concept-form. Thirdly, there is the 
concept-form, which has just been examined. And 
this concept-form it is, which is the sum and sub- 
stance of Hegel’s system of j)hiloso2Dhy. Concept- 
forms are with him the only real existences, from the 
most abstract of all, Seyn-Nichts, to the most con- 
crete of all. Die absolute Idee, that in the formation 
of which no other concejDt-form has been omitted, 
and m which they are aU originally contamed. The 
origui however of the concept-form itself has been 
here pointed out, and it has been shown that it is 
derived from the nature of time and space being ex- 
haustively divisible, and fr’om this divisibility being 
adopted and enforced by the ^vill, for the purpose of 
iiivestigatmg objects. 
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§ 45. The course of enquiiy has no-R’ brought us 
to a position, from which a brief criticism of Hegel’s 
Logical System may be attempted; . a task which, it 
vnR be remembered, was postponed in Chapter m. I 
cannot ofter the following as a complete examination 
of Hegel’s Logic, still less of his whole sj'stem of 
philosophy of which the Lo^c is the foundation; 
at the same time I think that it \viU exhibit aU the 
essential and fundamental points of it; and as a pre- 
liminary I distinguish in the Logic four things; its 
starting point, its goal, its content, and its method, 
or principle of movement; which distinctions, if kept 
in view, will serve as the firamework of the following 
remarks. 

Hegel’s Logic lays claim to a double character; 
it is proposed as at once a system of metaphysic or 
ultimate logic of the universe, and as a system of 
ontology or absolute existence. It might be sup- 
posed that a system bearing the latter character was 
ipso facto disqualified fr’om bearing also the former, 
since it has been shown that ontologv. or a system of 
absolute existence, is a chimera; and accordingly that, 
if it could be shown that Hegel’s Logic laid claim to 
be an ontolosrv. it must abandon its claim to serve 
also as a ^stem of metapjhysic. But this would not 
be examining the case on its merits; for it might be 
justly replied. See first whether the ^stem is valid 
as a metaphysical system, and, jf it proves to be so, 
then the chmacter of the system itself witL decide 
whether it is also an ontology, and the existence 
there exhibited an absolute existence ; you cannot 
decide generally that ontology is a chimera, until you 
have first weighed the evidence offered by this sys- 
tem of metaphysic. The question- then, before us is. 
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What is the validity of Hegel’s Logic as a system of 
metaphysic, or applied logic of the universe ? .dU*. i. 

Hegel’s Logic is one great concept-form, of which § 45. 
the inclusion, the exclusion, and the connection of the on ^egcl’s 
two are the Absolute Idea. Her Begrilf is the term 
which I translate Concept-form ; and Die absolute 
Idee is its completed content, or object, including in 
that phrase both the object included, the object ex- 
cluded, and their connection in the concept-form. 

The absolute idea is involved in the concept-form, 
and vice versa; form and matter in this sense are in- 
separable. In the concept-form and the absolute idea 
together lie the essence, the nature, the exjdanation, 
of all existence whatever ; they ai’e the logic of the 
universe, explain why things exist at all, and why 
they exist as we see and feel them. For the abso- 
lute idea, involving in itself the concept-form, is not 
inactive, but proceeds to evolve from itself the world 
of VorsteUung, or phenomena in time and space. 

“ Die reine Idee, in welcher die Bestimmtheit oder 
Realitiit des Begriffes selbst zum Begriffe erhoben 
ist, ist vielmehr absolute Befniung^ fiir welche keine 
munittelbare Bestunmuiig mehr ist, die nicht ebenso 
sehr gesetzt und der Begrilf ist ; in dieser Freiheit 
findet daher kein Ubergaiig statt, das einfache Seyn, 
zu dem sich die Idee bestimmt, bleibt ihr voUkoinmen 
durchsichtig, und ist also hier vielmehr so zu fassen, 
dass die Idee sich selbst frei eniliisst, ihrer absolut 
sicher und m sich ruhend. Um dieser Freiheit willen 
ist die Form ihrer Be,siimmt/ieii ebenso schlecthin 
frei, — die absolut fiir sich selbst ohne SubjectivitUt 
seyende Aeusserlichkeit des Baums und der Zeit . — 

Insofeni diese nur nach der abstracten Unmittel- 
barkeit des Seyns ist und voin Bewiisstsejm getasst 
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ci^'vS’ blosse Objectivitat und ausserliches 

3^1.’ Leben; aber in dei; Idee bleibt sie an und fiir sicb 

Soine^ remarks Totalitlit des Begriffs, und die Wissenscbaft im 
on^Hegd's Verhitltnisse des GottKchen Erkennens zur Natur.” 

The external -world of nature, or Yorstellung, or as 
I should say of feelings in time and space, is thus 
represented as floAving directly and necessaiily from 
the absolute idea, and from that alone. The existence 
of the formal element, time and space, is accounted 
for by the fr-eedom of the absolute idea, since time 
and space have something free and unlimited about 
them. But the existence of feelings, the material 
element as I call it, is not accounted for at all. The' 
germ of them, or the logical reason for them, how- 
ever, is given in the Logic, as also is that of time 
and space. This Entschluss, or development of the 
absolute' idea into an external world, is the object- 
matter of the Katurphilosophie, which thus contains 
the separation of the idea from the external world 
which is its product, and examines the product apart 
from the parent. But now farther, since the idea 
evolved this product because it contained the con- 
cept-form, the same reason compels it also to connect 
again its product -with itself; for the external world, 
being the product of the idea, contains also the con- 
cept-form. It proceeds therefore to evolve out of 
itfeelf, returning to the idea by the evolution, the 
absolute mind, der absolute Geist, who is to the 
absolute idea just what the absolute idea is to the 
concept-form, its absolutely existing content, or object, 
but from the subjective side. There is one absolute 
mind, -with one absolute idea, connected by one abso- 
lute form of thought. The passage already quoted 
proceeds as follows : “ Dieser nachste Entschluss der 
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reinen Idee, sicli als ausserliche Idee za bestimmen, 
setzt sich aber damit nur die Vermittelung, aus 
welcher sich der Begriff als freie aus der Aeusserlich- 
keit in sich gegangene Existenz emporhebt, in der 
Wissenschaft des Geistes seine Befreiung durch sich 
voUendet, und den hochsten Begriff seiner selbst in 
der logischen Wissenschaft, als dem sich begreifenden 
reinen Begriffe findet.” This is the concluding 
passage of Hegel’s Subjective Logic. Werke, vol. v. 
p. 342 .- 3 . Thk’e are thus three divisions of the 
whole of philosophy ; 1 st, that which shows how the 
form of thought raises itself or develops itself into 
the idea; 2 d, that which shows how the idea develops 
itself into the whole external world; 3d, that which 
shows how the whole external world develops itself 
into the mind iVhich is the concrete and existing 
counterpart of the form of thought in its absolute 
idea ; the result being, stated shortly and m non- 
Hegelian terms, that there is one supreme existence 
only, the absolute mind; which is, not contains or 
possesses or perceives, but is, all its ideas, the ex- 
ternal world and its laws among the rest; which is 
therefore the absolute idea, and that in one mode of 
existence, as mseparable from the mind as the mhid 
from the idea, namely, the concept-form. Thus the 
absolute idea, the absolute mind, and the absolute 
concept-form are exactly that which I designate by 
the term aspects. They are inseparable and coex- 
tensive characteristics of each other. To examine 
one of them is to examine the other two, and to 
examine two of them is to examine the third. The 
absolute concept-form caimot be examined alone, for 
that would be to separate it from all content. Hegel 
accordingly takes the absolute concept-form and the 
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absolute idea together, and makes them the object- 
matter of the Logic. The Xaturphilosophie and the 
Philosophie des Geistes together make up the con- 
tent, objectivity, existence, or reafity of this object- 
matter of the Logic, of the absolute concept-foim 
together with the absolute idea. The Logic con- 
tains the principles of the two other parts of the- 
system; and therefore an insight into the Logic, tha t 
is, into the fonn, the content, and the method or 
principle of movement of the absolute idea, is an 
insight into the whole S 3 ’’stem. 

The Logic contains’ three moments. Das Seyn, . 
Das TVesen, Der Begriff. In the last is completed 
the concept-foi*m; for Hegel does not start with the 
assumption of the concept-form as such, but with the 
assumption of a concept, in which indeed the. concept- 
form is included implicitly, an sich, but not yet proved 
explicitly, an imd fiir sich; this is part of the logical 
development itself. The distinction between the con- 
cept and the concept-form, such as I have drawn it in 
this chapter, is nowhere found in Hegel. He distin- 
guished indeed between der Begriff and die Begriffe; 
but when he uses the singular, der Begriff, it is left 
uncertain whether the attention is meant to be drawn 
to the object, or to the form of the object, mentioned. 
So that in assuming a concept, das Seyn, as the start- 
ing point of logic, Hegel assumes both concept and 
concept-form, but reasons only ffom the former. He 
starts in the Logic from the assumption of a concept, 
because it was proved in the Phanomenologie that all 
true knowledge is conceiving, and that in concepts, 
Begriffe, and not in YorsteHungen, intuitions or per- 
ceptions, is ti-uth. “In dem Wissen,” says Hegel, 
Phmomenologie, page 5^^? “hat also der Geist die 
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Bewegung seines Gestaltens beschlossen, insofem das- 
selbe mit dem unuberwundenen Unterschiede des Be- 
wusstseyns behaftet ist. Er bat das reine Element 
seines Baseyns, den Begriff, gewonnen.” But bow, 
it may be asked, does Hegel manage to reach der 
BegrijBf, as tbe conclusion of tbe Pbanomenologie, 
^vitbout deriving it from, or at least including in it as 
essential constituents, tbe cognitions of time and space 
in tbeir proper shape? Do not these cognitions op- 
pose him at every step of his progress to a pine con- 
cept, a concept to which they are, in that shape, con- 
sidered unessential? They would do so, it must be 
replied, if he had not put them aside at first, and 
transformed them into a shape suitable for further 
transformation mto the pure concept. These cog- 
nitions must, if they are universal and necessary, 
meet him at the very first step of the Phanomeno- 
logie; and accordingly the very first step of the Phii- 
nomenologie is to abolish or transform them, pages 
71-97. How is this done? By striking at once 
from the very beghming into the route of second, 
as distinguished from first, intentions ; that is, by ne- 
glectmg to analyse objects as objects for conscious- 
ness alone, and seeking instead for general notions 
under which to group them, and general terms by 
which to characterise them ; and this characterising 
Hegel calls perceiving the truth, or Wahrheit, of the 
object. He begins mth the whole field of immediate 
impressions of sense; the knowledge which we have 
of them, he says, is the most abstract and poorest 
truth; it says of its object only tliis, — it exists. This 
is to neglect the analysis of the object, and to ask 
what can be said ahout the object, taken as a whole. 
The next step is to observe the distmction, in this 
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STyS: object, into /yeneral and pai-ticular, general 

L consciousness and particular instances of it, and to 
§^. notice the only circumstance common to all the narti- 
oa Hc-scVs cular mstances, namelj, that they are relations of a 
Subject, an Ich, to an object, or that they consist in 
an object and a Subject, mutually conditioned, or con- 
ditioning each other. Then the objective side of this 
relarion is first examined, the object being taken as a 
present object in time, das Jetzt, and a present object 
in space, das Hier. Every such object has the com- 
mon property, common to it vrith all the rest, of being 
present: in other vords, the Hier and the Jetzt are 
an allgemeines. The same is then shotvn of the other 
or subjective side, of oui* consciousness of the object, 
as vas shown of the object itself. AUgemeinheit or 
das Ahfiremeine is the next obiect investisrated. into 
which the previous objects of sense are represented as 
transformed, or. what is the same thing, which is 
represented as their truth. This general object then 
comes before us as das Ding von vielen Eigenschaf- 
ten. the subjective side of which is "W^ahmehmung. 
The mode of coexistence of these properties, Eigen- 
schaiten, is then examined and characterised, and the 
object transformed into the concept of forces acting 
in polar opposition to each other; and the subjective 
side of this object is Verstand. In this way, no 
sooner does an object arise for conscionsness than it 
is characterised or described in terms borrowed firom 
some other objects ; and the new object Lnus pro- 
duced is treated in the same manner. The analysis 
of the objects as they exist for consciousness alone is 
never seriously entered on. Thus it is that time and 
space, as the formal elements of all objects, are put 
aside h-om the first, and the pure concept, as the 
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mode or form of das absolute Wissen, wliicli is the 
result, and therefore the truth, of the "whole of know- l 
ledjGre, is established in their stead, as containing and „ § , 

, ° T» 1 1 Some remarks 

therefore sunersediiif? them. But such a method or on Hcgei's 

° . . Logic. 

proceeding starts from a pre-pious assumption, the as- 
sumption that descriptions instead of definitions are 
the truth of objects ; and also disobeys one essential 
condition of all investigation of truth, namely, to keep 
steadily and directly in view the object which is beiiig 
investigated. 

Such is the foundation laid by Hegel in the Phii- 
nomenologie, upon which he proceeds to work in the 
Logic. In the Allgemeine Eintheilung der Logik, 

"Werke, vol. 3, p. 47, he says, “ Her Begriff der Logik 
aber selbst ist in der Einleitung als das Resultat einer 
jenseits liegenden Wissenschaft, damit hier gleichfalls 
als eine Voraussetzung angegeben worden. Hie Logik 
bestimmte sich danach als die Wissenschaft des reinen 
Henkens, die zu ihrem Princip das veins Wissen habe, 
die nicht abstracte, sondern dadurch concrete leben- 
dige Einheit, dass in ihr der Gegensatz des Bewusst- 
seyns von einem subjectiv fur sich Segenden und emein 
zweiten solchen Segenden, einem objectiven, als iiber- 
wunden, und das Seyn als reiner Begriff an sich 
selbst, und der reine Begriff als das wahrhafte Seyn 
gewusst wil’d. Hiess sind sonach die beiden Momenta 
welche im logischen enthalten sind. Aber sie wcrdeii 
nun als untrennhav seyeiid gewusst, nicht ■^^de im Be- 
wusstseyn jedes auch als fiiv sich segend; dadurch 
allein, dass sie zugleich als unterschiedene (jedoch 
nicht fur sich seyende) gewiisst werden, ist ihre 
Einheit nicht abstract, todt, imbewegend, sondern 
concret.” In order to understand this passage, it 
would perhaps be as well to refer to a correspondhig 
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Sfvn: Phanomenologie, Einleitimg, p. 65, a 

3^1.* passage beginning, Dieser Widersprucb und seine 

SomlSiarka He means to say, in the passage here 

on^egd’s transcribed, that thought, which is the truth of all 

modes of consciousness, or into which all must he 
resolved, must be now examined for itself; not in its 
conditions, as containing an object and a subject, but ' 
as consisting of a nature of its own, as I should say, 
thought in its first intention, abstracting from 
particular things thought of, and leaving only the 
process or thing itself. Thought, as an Existence. So 
considered, he asserts that it has two inseparable mo- 
ments, or aspects as I should call them, namely, Seyn 
mid Eeiner Begriff, pui-e thought and existence or 
•beinoj. The fundamental distinction in Hewers Logic 
is indeed a distinction into a material and a formal 
•-element or aspect; but not into the material and 
formal elements of perception, feeling and time and 
-Space, nor yet into what I call the two aspects of 
phenomena, Object and Subject; but into two ele- 
ments or two aspects of thought, namely, existence 
and pure thought, or, as I should call them, the con- 
cept and the concept-form. It is fr’om this that he 
starts ; and this must always be remembered, namely, 
that das Se5Ti is thought; for, when he makes his 
first beginning with das Seyn, he abstracts fr’om the 
circumstance that it is thought, and treats this aspect 
or moment for itself, in its first intention as a concept, 
n.nrl does not deduce any thing fr’om the fact that it is 
a thought, or a concept-form. Out of the mere das 
Seyn he deduces die absolute Idee, not by comparing 
it with thought, or bringing the t^vo together at all, 
but solely by attending to what the. thought, das 
Seyn, is. 
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ifow I shall try to show, 1st, that all the concepts part ii. 
and all the steps taken by Hegel involve an element niv. i.’ 
which he does not aclmowledge, the form of time; §45. 
2d, that from a certain point onwards they involve on Hegci’s 
another element which he does not acknowledge, the 
form of space ; 3d, that the account given of the 
thought of matter and of the arising of this thought 
is insufficient; 4th, that the forward movement de- 
pends on the relation of the first and second intention 
of objects, and that the appearance of contradictions 
and their solution is removed by attending to this 
distinction; and 5th, that, so far from negation being 
the moving principle of thiiildng, or of the process of 
thought, it is the mere expression of a limit imposed 
by voKtion, Avhich is another element not acknow- 
ledged bv Plegel. 

The first, fourth, and fifth of these points must 
be treated together, at least it is impossible to treat 
any of them separately without mixing up the others. 

I will, however, take the fourth, and show how the 
Hegelian movement dejDends on the difference of first 
and second intentions, which not being acknowledged 
gives an appearance as if a contradiction and its solu- 
tion had taken place. In the first book of the Logic, 

Das Seyn, all the triplets which compose it contain, 
each of them, 1st, an object in its second intention; 

2d, the same object in its first intention; 3d, an ob- 
ject composed of these tAvo intentions, Avhiclx thus 
becomes a iieAV object, is called by a neAV name, and 
is the first object or moment of the succeeding triplet. 

The first triplet of all begins AAnth Seyn, reines Seyn. 

This is the bare thought of existence, presence in 
consciousness ; it is undetermined only because it is 
a voluntary abstraction from all determination. It 
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is the mere thought about objects, or; sffr/y, without 
any particular object thought of, the characterisation 
of all and any particular objects as existing. Turn 
noAv to this abstract existence, the thought of exist- 
ence, and ask what it is for consciousness, or what it 
is in its first intention, and the answer must be, that 
it is Nichts ; as an abstraction it has no first inten- 
tion, but is a mere abstraction, nothing. But the 
first and the second intention are one and the same 
thing ; to think of abstract existence and to think of 
nothing is the same, and yet not the same ; thought 
passes from one to the other, and each becomes the 
other, from whichever you start. Seyn and J^ichts 
together are Werden. ^ow here the elements of 
time and feeling are present at every step. There 
can be no becoming,' no change, without time, and 
there can be no thought of existence, and no thought 
of nothing, without occupying time. The time in- 
volved in the Werden is involved in each moment of 
it ; and to have a thought of Seyn or INfichts is to 
have consciousness affected in a particular way, that , 
is, to have a feeling. See a criticism on Hegel, fi.’om. 
a somewhat similar point of view to mine, in Herr 
Trendelenburg’s Logische Untersuchungen, vol. i, 
p. 36, ad ,edit. See also, for an account of the na- 
ture and drift of Hegel’s philosophy, Mr. Stirling’s 

Secret of Hegel, 2 vols. 1865. 

Werden, or Becoming, is the umty of existence 
and nothings but what is it in its second intention? 
How is it to be characterised ? It is certainly a 
determination j namely, . of Seyn by Hichts and of 
Hichts by Sejm. It is determined existence, Daseynj 
and thus there arises a starting point for the next 
triplet, which is Daseyn als solches, Qualitat, Etwas. 
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Determined existence, in its first intention, or for 
consciousness alone, what is it? Answer, Quality; 
the quafity of a thing, A determinate existence, 
determined to a quality, is however a particular 
something, Etwas. Das Daseyn becomes Etwas, 
Daseyendes. 

The third triplet begins by treating Etwas as a 
second intention, Etwas und ein Anderes, something 
and something else. The first intention of this con- 
cept of comparison is, that it is Bestimmtheit, Be- 
schaffenheit, und Greuze; something and sometliing 
else, taken together, are a determination of nature 
and a limit. Take these two moments together, and 
there arises the notion of the finality of every thing, 
die Endlichkeit. 

The fourth triplet begins with Endlichkeit, that 
all things are limited and cease at a certain point, 
because somethmg else begins ; this mutual limita- 
tion is a boimd, over which each is trymg to pass, 
das Sollen ; and* the finite thing is limited by the 
finite, that is, by itself; it sets itself a bound, and 
passes over its own bound, for it is itself on the other 
side. The limitation and the passing over it, taken 
together, are therefore die Unendlichkeit ; or the 
finite things have the nature of infinity. 

This process goes on through all the first book. 
Das Seyn. A second intention, then its first inten- 
tion, then their union. The principle of movement, 
then, is this, that 3^011 begin "with a second intention, 
by exercising volition in making abstraction ; this is 
itself a concept, or an inclusion and an exclusion ; a 
negation, for 5mu have yourself fixed 3*our object, 
and excluded other objects from it ; and since it is a 
second intention, it has a first intention, or has some 
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cf'Vk content is 

i^v. L obviously Xichts ; and so you have not only a first 

^ § 45. ^ intention of absti-act existence, but one vrhicli contra- 

"onHe-ei’s clicts it. If it had been seen that das Seyn Tvas 
ali*eady a second intention, it would have been re- 
plied to Hegel, Das Seyn is not Xichts, but all things 
whatever, -witliout attending to their qualities; all 
thinss whatever are the first intention of das Sevn : 
but if you propose to us the abstraction, das Seyn, 
the concept, das Seyn, and treat this, which is a 
second intention, as if it were a first intention, as if 
it were an object for consciousness by itself apart 
firom its content, then no doubt its abstracting or 
conceptual nature must be taken into account, and 
such an abstraction is Xothing. The apparent con- 
tradiction arkes &om treating a second intention as if 
it was a first intention. 

The place where notions involving the cognition 
of space are first introduced is in the third chapter 
of the Section of Quality, entitled Das Fiirsichseyn. 
Pursichseyn becomes Unity, das Eins; then the unit, 
das Eins, is in its first intention das Leere, “das 
Leere ist so die Qualitiit des Eins in seiner Unmittel- 
barkeit,” p. 176. Xow, taking the quality of umty 
together with a single unit which excludes every 
fhin tr else, there arises the notion of units excluding 
units, that is, of Plurality of units ; and this is Ee- 
pulsion. Pepulsion involves attraction, and this is 
the passing over of quality into quantity. Xow it is 
impossible to have a notion of repulsion or of attrac- 
tion without the notion of space, just as it is impos- 
sible to have the notion of becoming, IVerden, with- 
out that of time. The passing over to the notion of 
space is concealed by the simplicity of the notion of 
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an unit, which, may be a mere unit or moment of parth. 

’ • Cii. VII, 

time; plurality of units also may be conceived as niv. i.' 
existing in time alone ; but repulsion and attraction, § 45. 
a reciprocal action of these units on each other, even on Hegci’a 
though it should be conceived as talcing place along 
a single line, involves the visibility or the imagina- 
tion as visible of that line, and makes it a line of 
space, a line on which there is a movement both for- 
wards and backwards at once. But here there is no 
real deduction of the relations of space from those of 
time ; the passage from one to the other is merely 
concealed, by the Unit, so that you do not know how 
you come to find yourself in a world of externality, 
outness, or space relations. The three chief divisions 
of the section on Quantity are, first. Quantity as a 
second intention, simple, continuous, unity; second, 

' the same as a first intention. Quantum ; third, the re- 
lations of Quanta, as quanta, to each other, — das 
quantitative Verhaltniss. This relation becomes pro- 
portion, das Maass, which is the object-matter of the 
third section of the first book, Uas Seyn. 

The Logic has to account for the existence, that 
is, to give the concept or thought, of every thing that 
comes forward in the external world, or in nature. 

The Logic is the genesis of the thoughts, the con- 
eepts, the true essences, or natures, of the phenomena 
of sense. The thought of time, in this sense, would 
be produced by the very first negation, the negation 
of Seyn by Nichts, and would be eontained in the 
thought of Werden ; so that we should not be sur- 
prised, in the NaturphUosophie, to find phenomena of 
sense existing in time, seeing that the concepts, in 
the Logic, have existed in the same way ; similarly 
the thought of space is quantit}'-, and the existence of 
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VII phenomena of sense is provided for and ex- 

1^1.’ plained by our having had the thought of quantity in 

§45. the Logic. Hitherto, in the two sections of Quality 

and C^aantity, ^vc have had nothing as content but 
tiine relations and space relations, and nothing as 
form but the negative movement of thought, out of 
which and the concept, das Seyn, the content has 
been represented as arismg, this content being time 
and space relations and the proportion obtaining be- 
tween them. But now the phenomenal eidstence of 
matter has also to be accoimted for, the existence of 
solid, tangible, visible, and otherwise sensible bodies; 
the thought or concept which makes them j)ossible, 
and is then* essence and truth, has to be given. This 
is done at the end of the first chapter of the third 
section, Das Maass, p. 406, under the head,. Das Diir- 
sichseyn im Maasse. The passage begins, Es macht 
aber die weitere Bestimmimg aus ; and the thought 
or concept in question is that of Selbstandigkeit. 
Henceforth, in the two remaining chapters of the 
first book, Das Seyn, Plegel must be .understood as 
having in his mind tangible and otherwise sensible 
objects, and their chemical composition. He speaks 
indeed of the laws of chemistiy, chemical affinity, 
and so on ; but he has really given no account or 
reason why matter should arise, why there should be 
colours, sounds, odours, hardnesses, roughnesses, and 
so on. He has mcluded them in his concept, Selbstan- 
digkeit, without naming them. Selbstandigkeit may 
be a good logical exjiression for tangible matter, 
when tangible matter has .arisen, but it is no cause of 
any thing being tangible, or an object for any of the 
senses. Chemical relations may, it is true, be re- 
solved into time and space relations, but the relations 
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suppose the matter. I think there is no other course Part il 

A i. ^ ^ ^ VII. 

to take but to assume the existence of feelmg in all niv.i.’ 
its kinds, as an ultimate fact, as an element in all §15. 

. T 1 j T n Some remarks 

consciousness, and seek to discover the lormal ele- ou Hegel's 
ment in it, its modifications and laws of modification; 
not to assert that feeling, or matter, as existing in 
nature or the world of Vorstellung, is a poor imita- 
tion of thought ; for the question theii will be, How 
comes there to be just such an imitation as this is? 

In the third chapter of this section, the last step, 
that in which das Se3ni reaches its completion, is, 
that it appears as Substance and Attributes, as In- 
difference towards all its own modes of existing, and 
as the sum total of all. Here it would seem that all 
progress was impossible, the sum total of all attri- 
butes having been reached. But here comes in the 
reflection, or the fact, that das Seyn is a thought. 

All the objective relations and forms of das Seyn 
have developed themselves necessarily, one from the 
other, to their utmost; but what is the nature of 
this movement of development itself, its formal side, 
as it may perhaps be called? The different steps, 
the three movements m each triplet, have developed 
themselves necessarily, inevitably, one after the other; 
but what is the nature of this necessity, this incvita- 
bleness? In other words, what is the essence, das 
AVesen, of the world which has thus arisen? It is 
the movement by contradiction, a movement to a 
result which is thereby also overleapt, a movement 
which posits something and at the same time tnuis- 
cends or denies what it posits. The view is turned 
back on the series of concepts now completed, and in 
them is discovered a law of development as well as 
a series of concepts developed. 
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ci^vu second book of the Logic, entitled Das "Wesen, 

Div. 1 . exhibits this movement of thouojht as thouf^ht. In it 
§15. four things may be remarked: first, that it treats of 
on^e|er3 the laws or thought or of logic, the postulates; second, 
that it traverses the same ground as the first book 
traversed, but in a different way; third, that the law 
of the movement is different from that in the first 
book; and fourth, that the notions of time and space 
relations, or d 3 mamic and static relations, are every 
where involved. To begin with the law of the pro- 
cess itself. This process is that which was exhibited 
in the first book, but there as involved in existences 
or concepts, Seyn, Werden, Qualitat, Quantitat, Yer- 
haltniss, ^laass, and so on. Here that process is 
exhibited in itself, abstracted from these stages of 
its course, or objects produced in its course. But it 
has stages of its own, and an evolution of its own, 
apart from those objects. Its analysis is. the dynami- 
cal analysis of the process which, in the first book, 
was exhibited as a succession of statical concepts. 
There the concepts were compared and analysed, here 
the movement between and connecting the concepts 
is analysed; and the concepts which are the stages, 
or halting places, of the movement are named, or cha- 
racterised, by their relation to the movement itself; 
so that they seem to be different but ai-e the same as 
the concepts in the first book. The movement and 
the concept reached by it, in this book, ai*e what I 
should call the incomplete and the completed moment 
of consciousness. Hence the law of the process is not, 
as in the first book, a triplet consisting of a second 
intention, its first intentibr^ and the union of the two, 
but a triplet consisting of the incomplete moment or 
movement, its completion in a concept, and the union 
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of both in a third concept. It might be expected 
that the movement of thought would be one and the 
same in all instances, or in all moments of Seyn; that 
it could therefore have no moments of development 
of its own, but, when pointed out, would be pointed 
out once for aU, as the single law of movement and 
development of all possible concepts. This might 
have been the case, if Hegel had simply turned his 
attention to the formal character, the concept-form, 
contained in every concept, as it was shoAvn to be 
contained in the concept, das Seyn, at the begmning 
of the first book. But such is not Hegel’s procedure. 
He develops every thing from das Seyn as a concept, 
and not as a concept-form. Consequently das Wesen, 
the formal element of das Seyn, has itself a parti- 
cular, concrete, shape ; it is not Wesen in the ab- 
stract, but the Wesen of the Seyn, of the series of 
concepts of the first book. From this relation of the 
Wesen to the Seyn are developed all the series of 
particular relations or essences, which are the cate- 
gories of thought. This is consistent and logical, and 
the result is a series of concepts w^hich are relations 
of other concepts, wliich are the relations of the con- 
cepts of the first book to each other. 

The last step taken in the first book ^vas to ex- 
hibit das Sejm as the substance of all its attributes, 
theii’ indifference and their sum. That is to say, das 
Seyn is ah*eady a relation; das Wesen is relation, and 
this relation is the fii-st and simplest moment, or par- 
ticular relation, m aU the future series, is the Wesen 
with w'hich the second book begins. The first triifiet 
of the book shows the relation of Wesen to Se}'n, and 
tlu’ows light on the second pomt remarked above, 
namelv, that the orromid traversed bv both books is 

t/ * W 
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cifvS: chapter, p. 8, vol. 4. “ Das Wesen 

3^1.' ist das aufgehohene Seyn." All that is not Wesen is 

Somorcuiarits ^^^’'^^^cntliches j except the pure relation, or pure 
on^egei’s movement of thought, eveiy thing is Schein, mere 
appearance. “Der Schein ist der ganze Eest, der 
noch von der Sphiirc des Seyns iibrig geblieben ist.” 
p. 9. But aU the Sejm was taken up into the Wesen; 
what then can the Schein be ? It is a mode of the 
Wesen ; “der Schein ist das an sich I^ichtige; es 
ist nur zu zeigen, dass die Bestimmimgen, die' ihn 
vom Wesen imterscheiden, Bestimmungen des Wesens 
selbst sind,” p. ii. iVnd again, “Der Schein ist also 
das Wesen selbst, aber das TVesen in einer Bestimmt- 
heit, aber so dass sie nur sein Moment ist, und das 
Wesen ist das Scheinen seiner in sich selbst. Das 
"Wesen in dieser seiner Selbstbewegung ist die Ee- 
flexion.” p. 13-14. As I should express it, the Schein 
is the completion of the incomplete moment of time, 
Wesen. 

The next triplet analyses Eeflexion. The move- 
ment itself exists, or is setzende Eeflexion, the in- 
complete moment ; secondlj'’, it thinks or posits some- 
thing, — aussere Eeflexion, the completed moment; 
thirdly, this something is itself, bestimmende Ee- 
flexion. 

The second chapter treats of the essentiahties, 
Wesenheiten, or Eeflexions- Bestimmungen. They 

are. in fact the postulates of logic, or rather corre- 
" spond to what are called the postulates ; for Hegel 
takes the movement itself and not its stages as the 
essential thing, imposing the postulates on itself, or 
creating them in its course. The three moments 
are, Identitat, TJnterscMed, and Widerspruch, p. 26. 
“Das Wesen ist zuerst einfache Beziehung auf sich 
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selbst; reine Identitiit. Diess ist seine Bestimniuug, 
nach clcr es ^delmehr Bestimmungslosigkeit ist.” 
By Identity, I tliink, what Hegel meant, or had in 
his mind, was two successive moments of time, the 
content of which was exactly the same, and which 
are therefore only arbitrarily distinguished as two, 
by stopping short and reflecting that the same con- 
tent has continued. This pure reflection is therefore 
equally pure distinction, Unterschied, of the identi- 
cal moments. Identity is the character of the pure 
movement of reflection; its goal, or the completion of 
it, is to have established a difference, or a distinction, 
between the two moments. Each moment is at once 
like and not like the other. When the second mo- 
ment is like the first in content, then the tAvo are the 
Positive ; ivhen unlike, the Hegath’-e ; and in this 
latter case, one moment is positive, the other its 
negatwe, and each exists only by virtue of the ex- 
istence of the other, that is, each both mcludes and 
excludes the other, its opposite. This at one and 
the same time, and m one and the same respect, 
exclusion and inclusion is the contradiction, der 
AViderspruch. Every moment of thought is identity 
as movement, and difference as result; the two things 
are inseparable, exist in every movement of thought ; 
that is, contradiction is the movement of thought. I 
explain this j)henomenon, of Avhich Hegel Avas the 
first to see the importance, by attributing the distme- 
tion to the material element, the feelings and volition 
among them, existmg in and dmdmg the formal 
element; there being tAvo sources of CA’-eiy empirical 
movement of consciousness, the Avhole moA’cment is 
continuous or identical in one respect, and diAddcd or 
different in the other respect, and thus no contradic- 
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tion arises. Hegel, who admits only one pm’e move- 
ment of thought, mthout any double element, can 
only attribute the iihenomenon to this pure nature of 
thought itself, and say that it is its natm-e to be con- 
tradiction. 


The remaining chapter of the first section treats 
of der Grund and die Bedingung, which may be con- 
sidered as corresponding to Avhat is commonly called 
the Batio Sufficiens. And in these the time and 
space relations appear to me to be every where sup- 
posed and tacitly employed. Der absolute Grund 
bears a statical character, der bestimmte Grund a 
dynamic character, and die Bedingung combines 
the two methods. The two remaining sections of 
this second book. Die Erscheinung and Die "Wirk- 
lichkeit, require also, as it seems to me, notions of 
time and space relations to be present, in order to 
them being understood. The law of development is 
the same in these three sections of the second book, 
as in all their subordinate triplets. Das "Wesen, the' 
object of the first section, is in its completion die 
Erscheinung, the world of phenomena, the object of 
the second section j and this together with the move- 
ment which produced it is die Wirklichkeit, the ob- 
ject of the third section. The Wirldichkeit of the 
second book corresponds to the Haass of the first 
book, and is the essence of the Maass. The last 
stage of Wii-klichkeit is die Wechselwii’kung, the 
action and reaction of the universal Substanz, taken 
as a single moment; and this grasp of the whole as a 
single moment is der Begriff, the Concept-form, which 
lias HO further dis'tinctions within itseli, but onlj , 
as I should express it, distinction of aspects as a 
whole. 
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The third hook of the Lo^o treats of, or rather 
eshihits, the Concept-form, the Begriff, as the evo- 
lution of its three aspects in their relation to each 
other- it nnites in itself the Seyn and the “Wesen of 
the two former hooks, traverses the same ground as 
they do, hut in its evolution consti-ncts a world out 
of them’ which is the world of reason and of truth, 
the world as it really is. This is done m the thu-d 
section of this hook. Die Idee; and fie Idee is what 
■ffevel calls the Eeason, Temunft, as distmgnished 
from the Understanding, Yerstand. “ Die Idee kann 
sis die Vernurift (diess ist die eigentliche phdoso- 
phische Bedeutnng fiir Vemunft), . . . gefasst wer- 

den.” Enct'clopadie, § 214. 

In this book we have no longer before us the suc- 

cesave stages reached by pure thought, the concepts 

of the first hook, nor those of the movement of pure 

thouvht itself; as in the second book; hut we have 

the concrete action of thought, the movement ^d ds 

concepts together, the concepts as produ^d by t 

movement and not as produced by each oth . - 

is, we have first the logical fo^ ox xhoughx Aem- 

selve« as distinguished finm the law» of the mj 
selves, ^ custm^ ^ concept- 

ment,the postulates, STlIo2L=m, 

formitsel^ the judgment, of'the''first 

Schlnss. These are t e The second 

tecfionofthe ho<* en«m 

sechon contains the , of ;ho-aghr; it 

0^ and corresponding to, conieiTed 

contains Ist, the world 01^ 01 the universe; 

hy thought, or the “f o ' eived hr tho-nght, 

2d, tke -world of ^md Z'L zhs 

OT the chemical lavrs oi ^ ^ ■■V/!: cr coLi'/le- 
totalitv of these two sphexe-, ^ 

■* 
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gjRT ir. tion, or adequateness to the concept-fomi 'nrhich they 
express ; and this is called Teleologie, “ der Zweck ist 
§ ir.. seiner Form nach cine in sich iinendliche Totalitiit.” 

Some remarks i ^ ,,,, i 

oiuiegei’s vol. 5, p. 200. iiie third section contains the union 
of the two former, namely, the subjective process of 
thought and the objective content, or aspect, of it, a 
content or aspect which has come, in the Teleologie, 
fully up to the form or subjective aspect or process. 
The tivo things, subjecti\dty and objectmty, are 
henceforward united; they were originally what I 
should call aspects of the whole, that is, each of them 
was the whole Concept-form from its oViTi point of 
view; or, as Hegel expresses it, the Objectivity is the 
Besonderheit des Begriffes, the Subjectivi^* is the 
Allgemeinheit des Begriffes. The remaining section, 
nailed Die Idee, is the Einzelnheit des Begiiffes, or 
the Concept-form as an actual existence, subjective 
and objective at once, all of whose actual forms of 
existence ai’e forms or modes of consciousness, the 
living personality thinking and feeling. The chap- 
ters of this section are 1st, Life ; 2d, Cognition ; and 
3 d, the imity of both. In or as the Absolute Idea, 
which is the unity of both, says Hegel, vol. 5, p. 
317, “der Begriffist nicht nur Seele, sondem freier 
siibjectiver Begriff, der fiir sich ist und daher die 
Personliclikeit hat, — der praktische, an und fiir sich 
bestimmte, objective Begriff, der als Person undurch- 
dringliche, atome Subjectivitat ist, — der aber ebenso 
sehr nicht ausschliessende Einzelnheit, sondern fiir 
sich Allgemeinheit und Erhennen ist, und in seinem 
Andem seine eigene Objectivitat zum Gegenstande 
hat.” 

As to the law of the process followed in this book, 
it stiH moves by negation, and negation of that nega- 
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apply my system. Aristotle however showed that to part il 

L k ^ ^ Qy yjU 

apply Plato’s system, or any other, was but a pai’ti- niv. i.‘ 

cular kind of reasoning and not the whole j true or § 43. 

1, , Some remarks 

lalse, it was a metaphysical and a complete system, on Hcgei'a 
and as such not a Logic ; containing more than the 
mere laws of reasoning, it was not adapted to serve 
as an organon. The same objection applies to Hegel’s 
Logic j true or false, it contains so much, that, as a 
whole, it offers no standard for judging of extra-logi- 
cal matters. It is a complete system, ready made to 
the hand of the reasoner ; who, before he has ac- 
cepted it requhes some organon by which to examine 
it, and, after accepting it, some rules of applying it 
to future ch’cumstances. 

But Hegel’s Logic is not only a metaphysical but 
an ontological theory, a theory of the Absolute. It 
does not profess to say what the subjective, or any 
other, aspect of existence is, but to say what exist- 
ence as a whole is, to transmute existence into the 
concept-form, as the truth of existence, of which truth 
existence is a moment. How comes it that Hegel’s 
metaphysical theory, which has just been examuied, 
appears in this other character of a theory of the 
Absolute? This is not a necessary consequence of 
being a metaphysical theory ; all metaphysical theo- 
ries are not ontologies; but it is a consequence of the 
particular phenomenon fixed on by Hegel as the key 
of his system. It is because the concept-form is the 
ground and substance of his metaphysical analysis 
that his metaphysical analysis is also an ontology. 

Every concept is a logical whole. If the enthe phe- 
nomena of the world can be reduced to the concept- 
form, they constitute a whole fi.’om Avhich nothing 
can be excluded, but hi which every thing is proiided 
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cirl‘ Vii. organon, there is no test of the truth 

except of logic itself ; and no man 

somliSiiarks having mastered any fact securely, or 

on i^ei’s as true, unless he has mastered the whole of loo-ic, that 

is, of metaphysic, and seen the relation which that 
fact bears, and the niche which it occupies, in the 
logical or metaphysical system. 'iUl empii-ical and 
particular phenomena of sense, or Yorstellungen, can 
only be known by being referred to theii* proper 
head in one of the Books, Sections, and Chapters of 
a Logic ; and what is the science or the principle 
which teaches us to refer these to the rmbt head in 
the Logic? Since the empiiical and particular facts 
in all the special sciences are changing in relation and 
increasing in number every day, we shall want some 
general science, with general rules, to guide us in 
referring them to their i)i’oper head in the Logic, 
without which they cannot be understood; that is, 
we shall still be' in want of a logic as an organon. 
Hegel’s Haturphilosophie and Philosophie des Geistes 
might indeed serve as useful guiding examples, - but 
we should still want some general rules, applicable to 
aU cases. Hegel’s Logic, in becoming a metaphysic 
or applied logic of the universe, has ceased to be an 
organon, or a test of the coiTectness of particular . 
processes of thought. It has virtually, in this point, 
gone back to the station of the Platonic Dialectic, 
before Aristotle produced the system of formal logic; 
for in that system of Plato’s there was one thing, and 
one only, to see, namely, the s’lhr}. If you could 
understand these, you had truth; if not, you were 
involved in hopeless error. Eeason as I reason, said 
Plato, admit the g% and distinguish them in pheno- 
mena, or you do not reason at all; reaso n i n g is to 
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apply my system. Arktotle however showed that to pabt il 
apply Plato’s system, or any other, was but a parti- niv. i.* 
cular khid of reasoning and not the whole; true or §15. 
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false, it was a metaphysical and a complete system, on Hcgei’;i 
and as such not a Logic ; containing more than the 
mere laws of reasoning, it was not adapted to serve 
as an organon. The same objection applies to Hegel’s 
Logic; true or false, it contains so much, that, as a 
wjiole, it offers no standai-d for judging of extra-logi- 
cal matters. It is a complete system, ready made to 
the hand of the reasoner; who, before he has ac- 
cepted it requh’es some organon by wliich to examine 
it, and, after accepting it, some rules of a^iplying it 
to future ch'cumstances. 

But Hegel’s Logic is not only a metaphysical but 
an ontological theory, a theory of the Absolute. It 
does not profess to say what the subjective, or any 
other, aspect of existence is, but to say what exist- 
ence as a whole is, to transmute existence into the 
concept-form, as the truth of existence, of which truth 
existence is a moment. Hoav comes it that Hegel’s 
metaphysical theory, which has just been examhied, 
appears in this other chai'acter of a theory of the 
Absolute? This is not a necessary consequence of 
bemg a metaphj^sical theoiy; all metaphysical theo- 
ries are not ontologies ; but it is a consequence of the 
particular phenomenon fixed on by Hegel as the key 
of his system. It is because the concept-form is the 
ground and substance of his metaphysical analysis 
that his metaphysical analysis is also an ontolog}'. 

Every concept is a logical whole. If the enthe phe- 
nomena of the world can be reduced to the concept- 
form, they constitute a whole fi.-om which nothing 
can be excluded, but in which every thing is pro^dded 
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cif concept-form is a product of other 

1 ^ 1 .* modes of consciousness, and a product which aiises 
§ 15. onlj'- to be transcended, a limit which is itself over- 

Somo rum.’irlcs i , 

ouHogci’a leapt as soon as set, then whatever may be included 

Logic. • n , f 

in a concept-form is but a part of the world of phe- 
nomena and not the whole, and the concept-form itself 
is a part and not the whole of consciousness; it is a 
particular way of representing phenomena, the effect 
of volition, looking to a further purpose, and capable 
of use as an organon; which is the idew taken of it 
in this Essay. But if the concept-form itself, the es- 
sence of Avhich is to be a limited whole, is the ground, 
substance, and truth of all things, from which nothing 
is excluded, then the universe must be regarded as 
an Absolute, as something which has nothing beyond 
it and yet is limited. jSTow although Hegel includes 
Infinity itself in a concept; and the concept of infinity, 
or infinity as a concept, is what I understand him to 
mean ‘by his expression true infinity, as ojiposed to 
false, or the schlecht-unendliches; and though this is 
/ the same thing as that which I mean by the idea of 

infinity, there is this difference between the two cases, 
namely, that the idea of infinity, as will be seen in the 
chapter on Ideas, is a mode of expressing or trying to 
grasp the phenomenon of infinity, Hegel’s schlecht- 
unendliches, an attempt which confessedly fails, and 
names its failure in naming the object it attemjpts to 
grasp ; while Hegel’s concept of infimty, on the other 
hand, professes to have grasped the infinite, because 
it has included it in a concept-form. The cncum- 
stance that there is something which exceeds 6m 
power to grasp, this cncumstance is the infinity of 
that something, be it time, or space, or feeling; in- 
finity is the concept-name of that circumstance, and 
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when we present that circumstance to ourselves in 
thought we have the concept of infinity. Assume 
now that the concept-form is the truth of every thing, 
that a circumstance as conceived, or as a concept, is 
what that circumstance really is, and then m ha^’iug 
the concept of infinity we have grasped infiuitj’, and 
made it finite j Vvhich is Hegel’s assumption and 
Hegel’s result. But if the concept-form is only the 
mode in which we rejoresent a circumstance to our- 
selves for a jDarticular purpose, then in graspmg the 
concept infinity, we only grasp the circumstance that 
there is something which exceeds our power to grasp. 
This circumstance, called infinity, is a fact of percep- 
tion, which is not altered in its nature by fixing it 
steadily in vieAv and distmguishing it from other facts 
as a concept. 

It is therefore the concept-form which makes He- 
gel’s Logic an ontology. But even the concept-form 
itself is not the Absolute ; for we cannot help, so im- 
perious is the form of time, putting the cpiestion even 
to this. Why does the concept-form itself exist ? Why 
does legation exist? Why does a concept-form exist 
which begins with Seyn and ends with der absolute 
Geist? The necessity of putting this cpiestion brings 
down any ontology whatever to the rank of a meta- 
physic ; and as metaphysic the system must stand 
or faU. As, in order of logic and metaphysic, the 
last thmg arrived at is always a metaphj'sical ele- 
ment or elements, which are not empirical objects, 
so, m order of history or genesis, the last thing 
arrived at b}’’ cognition, beyond the earliest empi- 
rical object m the series, is always a cpiestion and 
not an answer to a cpiestion. You can chai’acterise 
the whole series within its own limits, but never 
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enclose it without leaving a period before it uncha-' 
ractcrisecl. 

I share with Hegel his grand and profound con- 
viction, that What we know, that we are. »See this 
expressed in the Encyclopiidie, § 239. “ In der That 
aber ist die Hatur das durch den Geist gesetzte, und 
der Geist sclbst ist cs der sich die Hatur zu seiner 
Yoraiissctzung inacht.” We make the world by 
knowing it; for the time which is past, which we 
imagine as independent of us, is a representation, or 
representative perception, of some present moment. 
We call it into existence according to the laws which 
govern consciousness; that is, the world is produced 
and developed according to the laws which govern 
consciousness ; the principle, or princiides, of the 2)ro- 
cess of knowing are the principle, or principles, of the 
process of existence in the world. But what are those 
principles ? This is the question on which I diverge 
from the Plato of our days, 6 HKdrav 6 dXTjdivogy 6 hd- 
^oxog roO Hegel. His theory is stated in 

one word, — Negation, or rather. Contradiction. One 
single principle explains every thing, and moulds all 
into one grand and comprehensive system. The fewer 
are the principles employed in exjjlaining any thing, 
the more difficult and complete is the explanation; 
but the richer, the more complex, those principles 
are, and the more they require and admit analysis, 
that is, the more elements they contain, so much 
the more does the explanation, which they offer, be- 
come easy and incomplete. Now contradiction is 
certainly one single principle, but it contains many 
elements. What are these elements? Time, simple 
feeling, feeling of will. Contradiction containing these 
elements will carry us wherever we can make ab- 
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straction from an external world : but it ^ivill not ex- paut ii. 

' Ciy vn 

plain tlie existence of such an external world. To niv. l* 

explain this, another element must be added, the fonn § 

of space. There are then deeper and simpler principles on Hcacid 
than contradiction; and the simplicity and complete- 
ness of Hegel’s system are apparent only and not true. 

Make time, space, and feeling the jn-inciples of the 
world, and a system is obtained, less apparently com- 
plete and promising less, but, in my opinion at least, 
more able to perform what it promises. 

It will be well perhaj)s before leaving this subject 
to give a few instances, in which Hegel attempts to 
explain phenomena of the world of qualities and of 
the world of feelings by refemng them to their logical 
“ truth,” or to explain them in their first intention by 
ghdng their “ truth” or second intention, in which it 
will be seen how unsatisfactory such explanations are. 

Kature itself, the external world considered in 
the abstract, what is it? It has been already said 
that this is the fii'st production of the last stage of 
the Logic, of the Absolute Idea. Hegel answers 
this question in the Encyclopiidie, § 247, Werkc, 
vol. 7(1), p. 23, “ Die Xatur hat sich als die Idee 

in der Form des Andersseijns ergeben. Da die Idee 
so als das Negative Hirer selbst oder siWi dimerlick 
ist, so ist die Xatur nicht uusserlich nur relativ 
gegen diese Idee (mid gegen die subjective Existenz 
derselben, den Geist), sondern die Aeiisserlichlceit 
macht die Bestimmung aus, in welcher sie als Xatur 
ist.” Negative or external to itself;” but whence 
the notion of externality or outness, and whence the 
equivalence of this outness to negation? Tiliy should 
the negation of the idea be outness? Is it not clear 
that there must ab*eady be outness, before it can be 
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perceived as different from the idea? ,.'bi external 
world is already there before it can be explained as 
being tiie negation of a world conceived as only in 
itself, the idea. ^lere negation of ' the idea does not 
explain the iiict that outness is the object which ne- 
gati%'cs the idea. IV hy does the idea determine itself 
to evolve from itself die.aci- --Vndere, this and no other 
negation of itself? Xo answer is possible except that 
the external world already exists. 

The explanation of space labours under the same 
difficult}", Encyc. § 253, — ** Das Aeussersichseyn als 
positiv.” This is a description of space, and supjDOses 
space already there. It is the same with time, — 
" Das Aeussersichsevn als negativ.” It is evolved from 
space as the negation which space contains in itseli^ 
§ 257. It is ‘‘das Angeschaute Werden,” § 258. It 
has been sho^vn however above, that time is involved 
in the concept Seyn itself, previous to TTerden, so 
that it is insufficient to say that the concept TTerden 
is the truth, ground, or explanation of time. 

Matter, in § 261, is rhe union of space and time, 
the existence in wliich their ideality becomes reality,* 
or as Hegel expresses it farther on, § 448 at the end, 
“Raum und Zeit durch die ihnen immanent e Dialektik 
des Regriffs sich selber zur ATaferi^ als ihrer TTahr- 
heit aufheben and this their passing over into con- 
crete Daseyn, says Hegel, is inconceivable for the 
mere understanding, and consequently is always re- 
presented by it as an ult im ate fact, a gegebenes. He 
adds that the current notion is to represent space and 
time as empty, and then to let them be filled vith 
mattery which reniarh shows that he had no notion 
of them as metaphysical elements of objects, a con- 
ception to which his remarhs do not apply. But can 
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matter, either as feeling or as the quality of tangi- 
bility, be exiDlaiued by such an analysis as this into nk l' 
space and time? § i5. 


I pass over all the remainder of the JiTaturphilo- on Hc-d’s 
Sophie, since only one acquainted ^vitli the physical 
sciences could examine it to any purpose ; and to this 
extent my knowledge and consequently my criticism 
of Hegel’s system is defective. I turn to the j^omt 
at which it passes over into the Philosophic des 
Geistes, the point at which it makes the first step 
towards evohdng the absolute mind, or the abso- 
lute idea as a concrete and real existence. At this 
point the living animal organism, which has gathered 
up into itself all the less complete forms of external 
existence, is represented as passing into a state of 
pure abstract generality, in death, der Tod des A^'a- 
tiirlichen, Encyc. § 376, vol. 7(1), page 694. At 
the completion of the Logic, the Begriff tlmew out 
its own Aeussersichseyn, which was Eature, and was 
itself its Insichsejm. This nature itself, die concrete 
Allgemeuiheit, is now, at the end of the Xaturphilo- 
sophie, aufgehoben, that is, has become an abstract 
universalitj", and this in presence of the idea. There 
remain then only the idea, or Insichsepi, and its 
abstract objectivity in presence of each other, that 
is, abstract subjecthity and abstract objectivity; and 
tliis is the existence which remains existing, the Sub- 
ject-Object, mind in its most abstract shape. Such 
is the starting point of the Philosophic des Geistes, 
the object-matter of wliich corresponds perhaps ns 
nearly to the empirical ego as to any thing that comes 
forward in this Essay, just as Hegel’s conception of 
nature corresponds most nearly to what I have called 
the world of qualities. 
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Having in § 395, vol. 7 (2), page 81, gathered 
up' into a focus the general characteristics of the 
muicl, into the focus of an individual Subject or 
mind, Hegel proceeds to the development of this 
individual mind. The first instance I will notice is 
his explanation of Empfindung, sense in its most 
general shape. What is sense or sensativeness? I 
liave already quoted part of his answer to this ques- 
tion ill § 21, fromEncyc. § 399, p. 115. “Hurch das 
Empfinden ist somit die Seele dahin gekommen, dass 
das ihre Hatur ausmachende AUgemeine in einer un- 
mittclbaren Bestimmtheit fiir sie "wii’d. Hur durch 
dicss Flirsichwerden ist die Seele empfindend.” This 
is a descrqition, not an analysis or an explanation. 
The jDhenomenon of sense must be present before 
it can be described, and the description cannot be 
regarded as its cause. 

Begierde, desire ; what is the explanation given of 
this? Answer, in § 426, jiage 270. When any thing 
which is identical with itself feels a contradiction with 
itself, there arises a Tiieb, or impulse, to remove the 
contradiction, and this imjiulse is desire. This may 
serve as a description of desire when once the feeling 
is there; but the question of why there should be 
such a feeling at all, or why a felt contradiction 
should be such a particular feeling, is not answered; 
the feeling has no ex]planation but itself; it is no ex- 
planation to say that it may be described as a felt 
contradiction with oneself. 

Similarly it is attempted to explain the phenome- 
non of feeling, Gefiihl, in § 471, page 363, by saying 
that it is “ nichts Anderes als die Form der unmittel- 
baren eigenthiimlichen Einzelnheit des Subjects, in 
der jener Inhalt, wie jeder andere objective Inhalt, 
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dem das BewusstsejTi auch Gegenstandlichkeit zu- 
schreibt, gesetzt werden kaim.” 

Again in § 472, page 364, the phenomenon of 
pain is explained by sa}dng that it is “ die Unange- 
messenheit des Seyns zu dem Sollen,” 

These instances are enough for the present pui’- 
pose; and if it should be replied that all these objects 
and feelings are included, as content, in the concepts 
as exhibited in the Logic, the answer must be, that 
in that case these concepts themselves are capable of 
analysis and analjrtical explanation, and that them 
explaining power is due to the elements of wliich 
they severally consist, for that every concept is a 
compound, complete, or empirical object. 

It remains finally to notice the way in which 
Hegel resolves again the individual mind, which he 
is examining, into the general or absolute mind, with 
which the treatise ends. This is done mtually, that 
is, the first steps are taken in §§ 426-429, Die Be- 
gierde, and the two followmg §§, Das anerkeiineude 
Selbstbewusste}Ti. In the phenomenon of desire, the 
objects in reference to wliich the desires arise arc 
recognised as of the same nature, an sich identisch, 
with the Subject. They are therefore, if not capable 
of being immediately taken up into the Subject, con- 
sidered necessarily as so many independent subjects, 
so many instances of an alter ego. Thus the Subject 
creates out of its objects, in the phenomena of desire, 
a world of other individual minds, all of the same 
nature "with itself, and separated from it only by the 
bodies which they inhabit. Instead of considering 
every object as unconscious till reasons have arisen 
for considering it conscious, the mind, on this theory, 
considers every object as conscious till reasons have 
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cu ‘vif considering it unconscious ; and this fol- 

n^i. lows from the assumption that originally all coa- 
§ ‘i5. scioiisness depends on self-consciousness. This ■^dew 
onjUtgers appears to be supported by many facts m the early 
history of science and religion, so far as it is knmvn 
to us, namely, by letichism in the earliest states of 
civilisation, by polytheism, and by the explanation 
ol ph 3 'sical events by reference to the inner feelings 
of men, such as pshicc, and vitpcog. These facts, how- 
ever do not render necessary the explanation of them 
by supposing self-consciousness to be prior to con- 
sciousness ; for it is sufficient to suppose that self- 
consciousness was developed prior to the development 
of these early modes of thought, and there is nothing 
to show that those early modes of thought were 
contemporary with consciousness itself. If then aU 
consciousness is self-consciousness, and all objects of 
consciousness are of the same nature as conscious- 
ness, which latter is no doubt the case, then not only 
all objects ai’e objects of self-consciousness, which is 
ti'ue in a certain sense, but also there is but one self- 
consciousness in the -world, the absolute mind; for 
the objects of consciousness ai’e themselves instances 
of self-consciousness, each mind recognises itself in 
all its objects, and the one common object, or com- 
plex of objects, which aH the minds recognise as 
themselves, is itself self-consciousness, and the sepa- 
rate minds are in their tium its objects. This one 
common Subject-Object is the absolute mind, and 
other finite minds are the modes of its self-conscious- 
ness. Assume self-consciousness as the starting point, 
and it -uill also appear as the goal; there as absolute 
lo^cal form, here as absolute existing mind. This is 
Hegelianism.. But, on the other hand, assume con- 
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scioiisness as prior to self-consciousness, conscious- 
ness in the forms of time and space as prior to, or 
the condition of, self-consciousness, or consciousness 
reflecting on itself in those forms, and tliis self-con- 
sciousness -will only arise in connection with a body 
in space, and as placed in the centre of a world of 
qualities as well as of a ‘World of feelings. All in- 
stances of self-consciousness that exist, or may exist, 
■without ha\dng this one body as part of their insepar- 
able objects, that is to say, all other minds except 
the Subject, are objects of inference to the Subject, 
inferred from changes wliich take place either hi the 
bodies to which they are referred or in other parts of 
the world of qualities, and inferred from the simi- 
larity of these changes to those which accompany the 
self-consciousness of the Subject in its ovm body. 
And not only are they objects of inference to the 
Subject, but they are also objects of imagination to 
it, imagination of a feeling similar to its oivn, dwel- 
luig in a body which is one of its omi external 
objects. All other instances of self-consciousness are 
to the Subject objects of consciousness and not of 
self-consciousness. In the same way it must imagine 
that it is, to these other Subjects, an object of con- 
sciousness and not of self-consciousness. There is 
no self-consciousness taking place between them, 
they do not reciprocate self-consciousness ; tlicre is 
between them, considered as Subjects, no connnon 
Subject. 

It is worthy of remark that there are many points 
of resemblance bekiveon the Logic of Hegel, the prot- 
agonist of ontologj^, and the Philosophie Positive of 
Comte, the protagonist of positivism. There is first 
the similarity of Hegel’s Absolute Hind and Comte's 
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cu vii. Humanity; each of which is the 

w^i.’ concomitant result, if I may so speak, of the evolii- 

So>«lmnari« worlcl-histoiy; each of which is personified 

as a single individual; and each of which is the 
object of divine honours ; and these three points of 
similarity suppose several minor ones. Then again 
there is the progression by triplets in Hegel, in which 
the first member is the an sich, the last the an imd 
fiir sich, and the middle the transition between them, 
while the last stage, when reached, throws back light 
upon the nature of both the previous stages, not 
understood before they had produced their results. 
To this answers Comte’s doctrine of a triple stage in 
the actual history of all development, the middle of 
which is but a transitional state, which cannot be 
judged of till the last stage has been reached, for 
which it was a prepai*ation; for instance, in the fields 
of the intellectual, the active, and the affective func- 
tions of man, three stages may be observed ; in the 
first, the Active, the abstract, and the positive stage; 
in the second, the conquering, the defensive, and the 
industrial; and in the third, the domestic, the civil, 
and the universal. Politique Positive, vol. 4, chap. 
3, page 177. Progression by triplets in all reasoning 
has been shown to depend on the will first setting, 
and then overleaping, a bound, whereby a second ob- 
ject is distinguished from a first, and then seen to 
have something in common irith it, the result being 
the concept-form, the form of all reasoning. This 
law is Hegel’s discovery. But it is veiy remarkable, 
though perhaps not smq)iising, when a positive philo- 
sopher discovers, on quite independent grounds, a 
law of progress m actual history so closely coiTe- 
spondmg to the law of progress which a metaphysical 
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philosopher deduced ft’orn the discoveiy of this logical pabt ii. 
and abstract law of reasoning in general. nk i.' 

I will finally notice a similarity or rather same- § 15 , 

, 1 . « Some rcmarlcs 

ness .of principle which is the most comprehensive or on Hegel’s 
ail, a principle which is common to both philoso- 
phers, and which belongs, in my judgment at least, 
to what is true and not erroneous in their two sys- 
tems. Both writers, each from his own point of view, > 
and in his own half of the world, move roimd the 
same centre; for the princijile which they share is 
the central truth of their two systems. This truth 
in Hegel is,' that the universe can only be described, 
analysed, and known within itself. In the Plnlo- 
sophie Positive, the ruling thought, as exliibited in 
the Law of the Three States and elsewhere, is, that 
the search after causes is vain, and is superseded 'by 
the search after laws. In other words, analyse the 
order of coexistence and the order of sequence of 
phenomena 'ivithin the world of phenomena, but seek 
no cause for any of them that is not itself a pheno- 
menon. Both conceptions ai’e the same, namely, to 
keep within phenomena, to analyse them order and 
interdependence, and to abstain from going beyond 
or seeking the Why of the universe ; instead of this, 
to seek only for the necessary or universal antecedents 
of particular objects, as parts of the whole. A difier- 
ence between them there is, and a wide one, namely, 
that this mode of philosophising is in Comte a renim- 
ciation of an attemjit as useless, while in Hegel it is a 
' claim to have succeeded in that attempt, — the attempt 
to seize the Absolute. Look only for laws and not 
for causes, say they both; philosophy is the discovery 
of laws and not of causes; the absolute is not to be 
seized, remain within your fixed limits. But why is 

DD 
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the absolute not to be seizcfl? AVith He^el, because 
it has Ijeen seized already, is defined, and contains all 
causes -svitliiu it; with Comte, because it cannot he 
seized at all, and wo must content ourselves 'vnthout 
causes. Equally however iu both cases is the search 
for causes given up. The way in which I should he 
inclined to express the same truth would he by the 
ancient formula, Opcraid sequitur esse, or by saying 
That the question of history is subordinate to the 
question of nature. 
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§ 46. The present division of this chapter has to treat 
of the inclusion of the concept-form, its object, the 
concept itself. A concept is an abstract notion, 
adopted by the wiU, and implying a reference to 
other objects excluded from it, wliich are not spe- 
cified by it. We must go back and place ourselves 
again at the point of view taken up at the begimiing 
of Chapter vi., vrhere abstract notions were considered 
as passing into general notions. There it was shoum 
how, by the addition of the element of volition, ge- 
neral notions were formed out of abstract. But it is 
clear that volition can fix on an abstract notion, whe- 
ther in presentation or representation, and retain or 
repeat it in consciousness without redintegrating other 
objects besides the one fixed on. If this only is done 
by volition, the volition ends with the abstract notion, 
•without proceeding to the formation of a general no- 
tion, and the abstract notion is a concept; for it is 
fixed on by the will for the pm'poses of comparison, 
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ciTvu makes it a concept. Or volition may proceed 

beyond the original abstract notion, and fonn a ge- 
§46. neral notion by redintegration of other obiects in 

Tlic nature of . -r • t • ** 

concepts, conscioiisncss 'vvhich contam as a common factor the 
original abstract notion. The abstract notion appears 
thus in two shapes, both alike due to volition, but one 
more elaborate than the other, the simpler of which 
is a particular abstract notion, and the more complex 
a general abstract notion. To both of these I give 
the name Concept, which has thus two kinds under 
it, the particular and the general concept. The latter 
alone has been usually treated as a concept; it has 
been considered that concepts must be general terms, 
that they contain and include a comparison, and ex- 
press the result of a compai'ison; — concipio, capio hoc 
cum illo, said Coleridge; — but the distinction between 
the general and particular natui*e of the inclusion of 
the concept-form appears to me comparatively unim- 
portant, by the side of the essential nature of the con- 
cept, which is the implied reference it contains to the 
objects which it excludes. This implied reference is 
due to the will, and is common to both kinds of con- 
cepts, the particular and the general. The general 
concept is the result of a comparison, for it is a ge- 
neral notion; but as a concept, as used for the pur- 
poses of logic, it is an unify; and as such it matters 
little whether, as an intuition, it is a simple or com- 
pound object, the result of one act of perception or of 
a series. An unify in consciousness need not] be a 
Tni~niTYnTm of consciousucss ; the will may adopt an 
object of greater or less extent, complexity, or dura- 
tion, and make it an unity for the purposes of logic; 
we must not understand, by the term unities, unities 
of equal magnitude. Again, no object of perception 
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is so simple as to be incapable of analysis; the parti- 
cular abstract notion contains parts which would come 
into prominence by dwelling on it; although it is the 
product of perception or of spontaneous redintegra- 
tion, before it is fixed on by the wiU, it is not simple 
and uncompounded in itself, but receives its unit}’’ 
from the will, just as the general notion does, for the 
purposes of reasoning. It is not therefore the sim- 
plicity or the complexity of the inclusion that makes 
a .concept, but the nature of the relaition of the inclu- 
sion to the exclusion. The conce]3t is an abstract 
notion, either general or particular, adapted for com- 
parison with other objects. 

The concept includes general and particular con- 
cepts, It includes also first and second intentions; 
that is to say, both objects in their first intention and 
objects in their second intention may be concepts. 
In § lo it was sho^vn that an object in its first inten- 
tion is an object for consciousness alone, and that an 
object in its second intention is an object m its rela- 
tion to other objects in consciousness. For instance, 
steam is an object for consciousness alone, an object 
of the senses of touch, sight, and so on. But it is 
difficult to thmk of steam without includmg in it 
its motive power, or power of reaction on a surface 
compressuig it. If this is included in the notion of 
steam, we have a new object before the mmd, steam 
in its relation to other objects; this is steam in its 
second intention. Or take the object called a straight 
Imc; here is an object of presentation or representa- 
tion, fiimiliar to every one, in its first intention; but 
if I include in the object the notion of its being the 
shortest way between two points, I have compared it 
with other lines connecting those points, and now 
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Cu vir' before me an object in its second intention. 

Hiv. •-*. ’ Either of these two objects may be fixed on by voli- 
Ti f purpose of bemg compared v/ith other 

concepts, objccts j that is, cither of them may become a con- 
cept. But when this has been done, and the con- 
cept formed, then that concept is used as an object in 
its first intention, for the purpose of being compared 
with other objects; or concepts, as such, have afii’st 
and second intention, and the distinction between 
first and second intentions is applicable to concepts 
as well iis to percepts. Objects in their second as 
well as objects in theii* first intention may be taken 
by the will and made into concepts; but w’hatever is 
taken and made into a conce^^t is taken and treated 
as an object in its first intention, with a reference to 
objects excluded from it but not yet thought in refer- 
ence to it. Steam, for instance, whether in its fii’st 
or second intention, when adopted by the -will as a 
concept, is taken as an object in its first intention, 
present to consciousness, and aU other objects are ex- 
cluded fii’om it, as being not-steam. This reference 
to other objects excluded from them is impressed 
upon the objects taken as concepts by the will, and 
not b}'’ the actual knowledge of the excluded objects. 
When used in this way these objects ai’e concepts. 
As abstract notions, the objects in question have a 
single and direct reference to consciousness, which 
may be called their first intention, and an independ- 
ent existence; as concepts they have a second exist- 
ence, a second reference, to all other objects besides 
themselves, white to not-white, pleasm’e to not-plea- 
sure, pain to not-pain, and so on, which is impressed 
upon them by the will for a particular purpose, and 
this may be called their second intention. Erom this 
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second reference possessed by concepts it has been 
sometimes argued, that the two sets of objects, one 
implied, the other expressed by them, are equally real 
and lasting, that in fact they are relatives in nature 
as well as in logic, and that the existence of the one 
involves the existence of the other in the same mode 
of existence; for instance, pain of pleasime or not- 
pain, happiness of misery or not-happiness, white of 
not-white, and so on; whereas, as far as logic is con- 
cerned, it might turn out that the exclusion not- 
white had no objects included in it, but that aU the 
world was white, and white alone. It is clear that 
this reasoning does not relate to the objects in theii* 
simple reference to consciousness. Xot-white objects 
may exist, but their existence out of logic does not 
depend on the existence of white objects. White 
exists as a concept, and not-white exists as its exclu- 
sion; whether it exists as a percept is a question for 
perception. When we know one or more percepts 
which are excluded from the concept, that is, when 
the exclusion as well as the inclusion of the concept 
is supplied 'svith an object of consciousness, the con- 
cept is said to be thought. The concept white, for 
instance, is thought, when we envisage it in contra- 
distmction to red or gray. 

It may be said, from the old point of ^dew in 
logic, that more is requisite to the thinking of a con- 
cept, or of any object, than that some object of those 
excluded from it should be supplied in consciousness 
to contrast it with ; that it is requisite that this sup- 
plied object should be of a particular kind, that it 
must stand under the same general notion vdth the 
concept or object thought; that both together must 
be referred to a. common class, or common larirer 
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5 !"vii which includes them both under it. Thus 

Ph. 2 .‘ white would be thought when it was contrasted mth 

Thomturcof hecause both fall under the common class of 
concepts, coloui’; but wliitc -would not be thought if it was 
contrasted with any object which did not fall under a 
common class with it, for instance, wdth hard; — “he- 
terogenea non coinparari, ergo nec distingui possunt.” 
But this objection vanishes on closer inspection. The 
rule, heterogciiea non comparari, ergo nec distingui 
possunt, is admu-able as a maxim of practical argu- 
ment ; it means that, to come to an useful conclusion, 
you must come to close quarters mth the notions 
emplo5^ed ; that you must narrow the class of no- 
tions, common to both subject and predicate of yom* 
propositions, narrow your middle terms, till you come 
to one single point of difference between them. It 
does not mean that there ai*e notions which have no 
common notions with others, under which they both 
stand. It is useless to distinguish white from hard, 
not because there is no common notion under which 
they stand, but because this common notion under 
which they stand, that of sensation, is too remote for 
most practical purposes. When it is said, therefore, 
that it is a notion of a particular kind which must be 
supplied to a concept in order that it may be thought, 
it must be replied, that it is so only for the purpose 
of thinkmg it usefully or profitably ; but that it is 
really thought, whatever may be the notion supplied 
to contrast it with. For all notions whatever stand 
under some common notions, or at least -imder one 
common notion, that is, have two or more points in 
common. I mean of course that they all without 
exception stand under the common notions of time, 
space, and feeling ; and that they should be thought 
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‘under these notions is, in fact, what is essential to 
thinking; not however because time, space, and feel- 
ing are concejpts, or names of a class, not because 
they are categories, but because class names, com- 
mon notions, and categories, are derived from and 
are modifications of feelings in the forms of time and 
space; a point which the present division of this chap- 
ter is designed to elucidate. 

Although the concept involves a relation, yet the 
relation itself is not the object of the concept. Rela- 
tions may be themselves objects, as existing between 
other objects, or as being modes of objects, and as 
• such may be the objects of abstract terms, and there- 
fore, as such, the objects of concept -names. For 
instance, the relation of duplicity is, in relation to 
consciousness alone, expressed by tlie abstract term 
duplicity, as a first intention ; it means an object 
doubled; and also the relation of this very object to 
others, to simplicity, triplicity, and so on, in which it 
is a second intention, is expressed by the same word, 
and is a concept. The relation which is expressed by 
the concept-name is itself an object in relation to an- 
other or to others excluded from it, not now any 
longer to objects or relations included in it. Concepts 
are not relations except incidentally. A relation may 
be, like other objects, a concept, the object of a concept- 
name ill' its first intention, but as a concept it has a 
relation, beyond its inclusion, implied by it as its ex- 
clusion. Every concept is a first intention and im- 
plies a second intention. 

Concepts ai*e of the same nature with abstract and 
general notions; what these are, concepts are also. 
But these are objects, or pai’ts of objects, or objects 
composed of the parts of other objects of percejitioiij 
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either presented or represented, either in immediate 

intuition or in redinte^'arion. That is to say, the- 

are images. Torsrellungen. Eveiy image is a feelinT 

or a complex oi feelings of a certain kind and of a 

certain deiirec* of inrensiiv. bound together for a cer- 

tain time in a certain figure or in a certain place. A 

particular abstract notion is an actual image, a general 

notion is a pronsional image. It is not the result of 

a sincle act of abstraction, but of several compared 

ro^rether. and therefore it is an ima^e ^Mch vras 

never given actually in presentation as it appears in 

represenraiien, vrlien the general term is fipplied to it. 

This circiimsnmce. together rrith the met that u-e use 

* 

general terms apaTO^icallv more often than osten- 
sivelv. has made 'ivriters fancy that the general term, 
^vhich ihev called a concept, vras something di^erent- 
in its nami'e from an ima^e, instead of beimr. and not- 

w * * 

merelv being capable of translation into, or proof bv 
means of an image or object of perception. It is a 
provisional image, vrhich is presented again to thought 
as an image of wliich there are many oarts vraiting to 
be filled up. and trhich therefore is still liable to mo- 
dification bv the results of investigation. Fries, in 
his Svsiem der Logik, $ 24, savs. Das Denken der 
jBegrifie isr immer vom Sehematismus der Finbild- 
mi<^krafb abhiingig. denn iedes abgesonderte Be- 
■»7xissrsevn allo’emeiner Theilvorstelluiigen erhalren 
vrir urspriioglich durch die Abstraction der tjchemate 
in der Finbildimgskraft. To his expression Theii- 
vorstellung corresponds mine of provisional im a g e. I 
r’Kirtlr it will be admitted readily fhar the particular 
abstract notion, as described here, is an image, but 
not so readilv that the general notion is so. At the 
cA-mp time, if mv remarks establish the point with 
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reference to tlie general notioBj they ■YPiU a fortiori 
have done so with reference to the particular. 

Objects of consciousness, it has been here asserted, 
are all without exception capable of being analysed 
into two elements, the material or feeling, and the 
formal, tune and space. It would follow that, if 
general notions are objects of consciousness, they also 
must be capable of analysis into these elements and 
no others. Here however appears to arise a case 
which is an exception from this law; for general 
notions, ra oXoa, or imiversals, are certainly in 
some sense objects of consciousness, but never was 
one of them yet given in presentation. They seem 
to elude the laws of time and space. It w^ould seem 
that they must have some other nature, or ratio efe- 
sendi, apart from time and space, that thej^ must con- 
stitute a region of consciousness apart, where they 
live imder their own laws, a domus exilis Plutonia of 
shadowy forms without a body. 

That which appears, however, as an im]possibility 
of being brought under the forms of time and space 
lies in reality not in the form of the general notion, 
but in its matter. The unreality of general notions 
consists in this, that they ai-e objects which do not 
occur in presentation, that they contradict what is 
common^ called experience. They are combina- 
tions of objects, or skeletons of objects, which it goes 
agamst our habit to assign existence to, because we 
luiow that il is agamst universal experience of the 
senses that such abstractions should be presented to 
them; the object of the general notion is too absurd 
or too imperfect to exist. This however does not 
destroy in them either their form of time and space, 
which th^y had in the concrete, nor the material ele- 
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ment or its modes, ^vhicli they then also possessed. 
The elements remain the same though combined 
again, or though reduced to a minimum of power of 
being perceived. Ibis I call a provisional image. If 
not this, then tiie concept-name or general term has 
no object of consciousness signified by it. But it is 
clear that it has an object signified by it, or it would 
be of no use in reasoning. And when we voluntarily 
perform the in'oeess of abstraction, at vrhat do we 
stop, -what is the state of our mind when we have 
cojiipleted tlie process, and are looldng about for a 
name to fix the result by? We have before us an 
abstract or a provisional image, in which the parts of 
the object abstracted from are represented by a blank 
space, and the pai’ts attended to remain in Aeir own 
colours. This is the object of tbe abstract, and this 
in more complicated cases is the object of the general 
term, umversal, or concept-name. The case is ex- 
actly the same as that of the division which separates 
tv.'o spaces or two times. It has no existence by 
itself, but only as involved in the two spaces, or times, 
which it limits. Allien we think of a division in the 
abstract or by itsebfj we represent the spaces or the 
times which it separates as existing provisionally and 
not definitely. 

What has usually been understood by the word 
Concept is a compound of the properties of this pro- 
Yisional image and the term which designates it, the 
concept-name. As the former, the concept was not 
an image, that is, a complete one, and as the latter it 
was capable of being employed in reasoning. Rea- 
soning appeared consequently to be a process inde- 
pendent of the forms of time and space, which are the 
forms of all images; though at the same time it was 
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admitted that it was only valid when it could be 
applied to images; in other words, that the concept 
must always admit of being tested by objects of a 
possible intuition. But if it can be shown that aU 
reasoning is employed with images, actual or provi- 
sional, the only valid distinction in this matter will 
be that betweeii the concept and the concept-name, 
the general notion and the general term, and between 
the two lands of reasoning employing them respec- 
tively, ostensive and apagogic, the latter being the 
representative of the former. Abstract and general 
notions therefore are images, though provisional; and 
concepts differ from images solely in being held fast 
by a conscious effort in consciousness, and this cannot 
change their nature as images. 

§ 47. There are however some instances of con- 
cepts which seem at first sight not to be capable of 
analysis into images modified by volition. I will 
examine those given by Werenfels in the Dialogue 
De Finibus Mundi, which has been akeady quoted. 
In that dialogue this point is argued at length. 
Werenfels says in effect, Infinita pmne sunt qute 
non imaginamur, concipimus tamen, — Universalia, 
numerum millenarium, mille-angulum, circulum per- 
fectum, icosa-hedrum, globum penitus rotundum, 
motum aut velocem nimis aut lentum, materire in 
infinitum sectionem. Xow these all bear one cha- 
racter. In them the concept is an assumption that 
the task of imagination has been completed ; they 
are abbreviations, compendia, of imagmation ; not be- 
cause imagmation is mifit, but because it is too weak 
to perform the whole task of representation. The 
faihng of the imagination is in degree, not m kind 
of efficiency. The niunber 1000, for instance, is a 
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cirm consisting of 1000 units; the 1000 -angled 

1 ^ 2 . figure is a figure containing 1000 angles. 'We begin 
§-17. by imagining the synthesis of a few units and a few 

Somocjusca , i . i • • -i t 

oxaiiiiaca. angics, out being wearied have recourse to an “ and 
so forth up to 1000.” Without the beginning in 
imagination, we could not conclude by a concept. 
But how is the stopping-point reached, the number 
1000 itself? Tliis conce^it, 1000, which is assumed 
as the goal of the “ and so forth,” must be first at- 
tained. This concept is the gathering up into unity 
of several syntheses of imagination. Pirst units are 
added together, up to 10, then the sum 10 is added 
to itself 10 times, then to the sum 100 is added 
another sum of 100, which has been reached inde- 
pendently by another similai* process, till it has been 
added to 9 other sums of 100. At each step there 
is a gathering up into a single unit, 10, 100, 200, 
&c., a sjmthesis of the units effected by the imagina- 
tion. Each of these gatherings up into unity is a 
concept, a brief expression of the result of imagina- 
tion, in order to keep hold of the ground which has ' 
been won. The number 1000 is origmally reached 
in this way; and, when the meaning of the concept- 
name 1000 has been explained to any one, he appro- 
priates the result of the original imagination without 
himself going through the whole process; and deals 
thenceforth analytically with the amount 1000, which 
was attained originally by a synthetical process. 

The perfect circle and the perfect globe are also 
concept-names expressing the anticipated fulfilment 
of the task of imagination in analysis, in abstract- 
ing the material element fi’om empirical chcles and 
globes, so that what remains is a pm’e intuition of 
a figure in space. The so-called concept is a pm’e 
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intuition of space. It says no more than this, Let partii. 
it be granted that we can have piu’e intuitions of niv. 
figure. These cases differ from those previously § 47 . 

• "■•T • TA**/ T • SOIIIO 

examined m having no definite s^oai assisjned AVliicli cxaminctL 

o 00 

is assmned to have been reached, as was the case 
with the number 1000. They simply say the per- 
fect ch’cle and the perfect globe; and ‘perfection is 
a very indefinite notion. These cases exhibit the 
poverty of the concept ; for where the goal caimot be 
supplied, as in the case of the number 1000, b}'’ the 
imagination, there is nothmg definite in the concept. 

Motion too swift or too slow to be seen, felt, or 
imagmed, and the infinite division of matter, ai’C con- 
cepts which differ somewhat from both of the former 
classes. They turn upon the old question of infinity 
in time and space. Motion and matter am objects 
of j)resentation; and as such are always presented iii 
certain quantities, certain minima of presentation. 

Beyond these muuma of presentation we can go, in 
dividing them, by representation, and have represen- 
tations of motion much swifter and much slower, 
and of matter much smaller, than we ever have in 
presentation. But representations are images, not 
concepts; let volition fix on any imago and it be- 
comes a conce])t. Now to conceive motion infiiiitel}* 
s^\dft or slow, and matter as being infinitely divided, 
is to imagine our own power of representing motion 
and matter as too wealc to go beyond a certain point, 
and to fix on that cncuinstance in the phenomenon 
of imagination or representation as the one we wish 
to consider. Either this fiict in the j^iienomenon of 
representation is the content of the concept-names in 
question, or they have no content at all. For if they 
are taken as meaning a motion and a division be}'oad 
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the point -where consciousness becomes incapable, 
from whatever cause, of penetrating, they manifestly 
contradict themselves by expressing an impossibility 
performed, a finite-infinite, a divisible-indivisible. In 
the first case, the fact of weakness exhibited in cer- 
tain modes of imagination is seized on and expressed 
as a concept;’ in the second case, there is a concept- 
name without a concept. The contents of these con- 
cepts are images, and their infinity is another name 
for the weakness of the imagination. 

There is another concept mentioned by Weren- 
fels and quoted -with approval from Descartes, that of 
ipsum nihil, pure nothing. "We can conceive, he says, 
but not imagine, pure nothing. This must be con- 
nected -^vith other concepts which he mentions, one 
of which is the limit or end of any thing; “manet 
hoc fixum et immobile nos fines nuUius rei imaginari 
posse.” And again he says, Ita licet imaginari non 
possim nihU esse extra mundum, concipere tamen 
possum. These three instances show the true nature 
of a concept, its derivative nature, and its limited 
nature. The concept is a limitation of the process 
of imagination, the imagination stopped at a cer- 
tain point by volition. Imagination gives no last 
limit, because its form, time and space, has no limit. 
Imagination is never without an object, since, it con- 
tains always time and space. The concept is an as- 
sumed limit, assumed for practical purposes by the 
will, — Signifer, statue signum, hie manebimus op- 
time. The relation between imagination and the 
concept is similar to that between a whole of exten- 
sion, a general notion, and a whole of intension, any 
particular object contained imder it. The general 
• notion or class, animal, has fewer qualities than any 
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individual animal has; and in this sense the indivi- 
dual animal contains more than the class; but, on 
the other hand, the class animal contains more than 
the individual, for it contains all the individuals. If 
the class or general notion, animal, were a concrete 
phenomenon, any individual animal would be a modi- 
fication of it, adding some modification or other, and 
in this respect surpassing the thing modified; but 
the modification would itself belong to, and be a part 
of, the phenomenon modified. So it is with imagina- 
tion, which is a particular concrete process of con- 
sciousness, and the concept. The concept is a modi- 
fication of imagination, but it never exceeds the limits 
of imagination; all modifications of imagination arc 
.imagination. Now as to these three instances of 
concepts; if the concept is a form of consciousness, 
simply of consciousness, not of imagination, it cannot 
be without an object, it cannot have pure nothing for 
its object. If we suppose ourselves to conceive pure 
nothing, we arc mistaken, and mistake the concept- 
name Nothing for an object. To suppose that we 
can conceive Nothing is to suppose that conscious- 
ness can exist without being consciousness, llecausc 
we can conceive limits within the field of objects, we 
suppose that we can conceive the limits of that field 
itself. As to the “ fines nullius rei imaginari posse,” 
— it is not the case, if by res is meant an object 'with 
a material as well as a formal element; such empiri- 
cal objects are limited in perception itself. If, on the 
other hand, by “ fines” are meant limits which have 
pure nothing beyond them, then conceiving them is 
nothing more than abstracting the attention from 
what is beyond or excluded from those limits; and 
the limits in this sense are as little conceivable iis 
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ail vn imaginable. The limits, in their true sense, 

i>iv- exist both in imagination and conception. As to the 

Soilc^Mc ** extra muiidum,” it ’^vill be clear from 

oxauiiiica what , has been already siiid, that it is a mistake to 
apply the limitation of particular objects by others to 
the whole of the world, where the expression “ whole 
of the world” assumes that no particular object is to be 
imagined outside it; whereas it is a law of imagination, 
■wliolfy independent of our will, that no limit can be 
perceived, without there being perceived at the same 
time the existence of something beyond that limit, 
an existence involved in the fact of limitation itself. 

If this criticism is correct, it follows that the fun* 
damental doctrine of 'W’erenfels must be rejected, 
“Imagmatio longe angustior est conceptii puro.” In 
fact, reality is whatever can be given in imagination; 
the field of the concept is limited by that of the im- 
agination, while the limits of particular objects in 
that field are given by the imagination and adopted 
by the conception. The statement of a limitation is 
a concept. But the limits of the whole can be neither 
imagined nor conceived ; it is not true to apply to 
the whole, as if it could be perceh^ed, what is time of 
the parts, which are perceived. But the very func- 
tion of limiting, in which conception coi^ists, pro- 
vides concept-names which have no objects ; and it 
is here only that imagination is really outstripiied, 
namely, by the concept-names which are mere words. 
jN’othing exists to which it is not easy, so far as 
words go, to prefix a “not.” Again, ihe fact that 
nil division increases the number of objects, since it 
makes two where only one existed before, shows in 
what sense only it can be said, that many things can 
be conceived which can not be imagined. If you 
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break up a statue, you have a heap of fragments in- 
stead of a single image. -The whole is of the same 
extent in both cases ; the parts, membra dividentia, 
though introduced by conception, are evolved from, 
and remain parts of, the whole of hnagination ; ima- 
gination is not transcended but modified. 

§ 48 . Intuition in its two shapes, presentative and 
representative perception, supplies limitation of j)ar- 
ticular objects in the forms of time and space ; that 
is, the limitation of particular objects is given in and 
•with the objects themselves, and in perception, of 
which imagination is one form, previous to and mde- 
pendent of conception. The function of conception 
is to hold these hmitations fast, in order to compare 
the included object "with others which are excluded. 
This is the first step hi logic, and it is a step taken 
by the will. The will leads us to dwell on a par- 
ticular, limited, content of perception, as fixed for 
our purpose of argumg about it. In other words, 
when w^e treat a name or an object as a concept, vre 
are exercismg not merely cognition but volition, and 
are making a conscious effort. This ifiew is not op- 
posed by the fact that afterwards we may become so 
familiar with the concept that -we use it and under- 
stand it without eftbrt. To fix on a particular ob- 
ject, in contradistinction to other objects, requires 
more than a spontaneous movement of consciousness ; 
it requires a conscious eftbrt and a conscious purpose. 
In mtuition no contradictories are found, but onl}’’ 
contraries ; the sensibility is conscious of being af- 
fected in a particular way at one time, in another 
•way at another time ; but these two objects are not 
yet contraries, but 011I3’ difterents; they become con- 
tnu’ies when perceived to belong to one and the same 
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cif’ vri' consciousness ; these two objects, so given, are con- 

1^2.’ trariesj they are as yet only compai’ed with each 

§ -18. other as different states of the same empirical e^o. 

The lot;ical i -t t /. i ^ 

object, nnd t/io VViieii tlicy arc hold fast, each by' itself, and com- 
pared with reference to the same time and space, 

. that is, to the same moment of the empirical ego, 
then the same two contraries appear as contradic- 
tories. The assumption of the one is then contra- 
dictory to the assumption of the other, because we 
cannot at the same time and j)lace cognise both one 
and the other ; and this involves theii* comparison 
also secundum idem, for to adopt two points of view, 
or two respects, is to place the objects in two mo- 
ments of time. If one is held fast, as it is in a 
concept, the other must be let go or assigned to an- 
other time and place. Approaching from the side 
of the concei^t, contradictories precede contraries and 
are their condition; we distinguish first an A and a 
Not- A, and secondly refer these to theii* common pa- 
rent, a third thing, the concept-form, which is at one 
time one of them, at another time the other. Ap- 
proaching from the side of jierception, contraries 
precede contradictories; consciousness is differently af- 
fected at different times, and these affections or objects 
of perception are contraries, inasmuch as they are dif- 
ferent and yet united in a thii’d thing, their c om mon 
parent, consciousness, the common element in all its 
moments. They become conti’adictories when one 
■ object of perception, simple .or complex as it may 
happen, is fixed on by volition and assigned to one 
moment of time in consciousness, long or short as it 
may happen ; then this object in this moment is the 
contradictory of all other objects referred to that 
moment. Assign those other objects to other mo- 
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merits of the same consciousness, or to that same rAnxii. 

^ Cii. VII 

moment considered from another point of view, niv. 2/ 
which is the same thm^, and the contradictories 
become contraries again, and a new quality is added object, aua tuo 
to the object perceived. Contradictories belong only 
to logic ; and since logic can only be applied to ob- 
jects in time and space, contradictories are valid only 
within and not without time and space, and can only 
be applied to particulai* objects of cognition, and not 
to a supposed whole or universe of those objects, for 
such a whole is not possible in time and space. 

The word Not is a word of logic, and not a word 
of intuition. It is the turning point of all concep- 
tion ; it expresses distinction, being borrowed from 
the greatest distmction knoAvn to reflection from cases 
of intuition alone, the distmction between bcmg con- 
scious of particular objects and not beuig conscious of 
them. We are conscious of objects only in empirical 
moments of time, and volition excludes from those 
moments the objects from which it abstracts. In vo- 
lition we are conscious only of one object, however 
complex or however simple that object may be. 

Logical contradiction depends upon the nature of our 
consciousness, which can cognise objects only in em- 
pirical moments of time, that is, on the incompres- 
sibility of tune in consciousness, in conjunction with 
the incompressibility of time and space in objects of 
consciousness. Thus the law of contradiction, to- 
gether with the two other forms of it, the laws of 
identity and of excluded middle, known as the pos- 
tulates of logic, is no law of mtuition as such, but is 
a law, and indeed the first and fundamental law, of 
logic ; at the same time, it is founded on the laws of 
intuition, the forms of time and space hi conscious- 
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cu vu. expression of these forms, as soon as 

J^2.' they are adopted and applied by volition. If an 
Tho^Sicai should reply, that contradiction creates time 

objcot^andUio aiid spacc, by constantly denying itself; contradiction 
oaica u«i . nothing else tlian the necessity of a constant 

division and casting olf of a logical opposite ; and 
that in this way, since the logical opposites cannot 
remain together, they are thro-svn apart, out of one 
another, and tliis outness is time and space; the an- 
swer is, that contradiction cannot thi’ow objects out 
. ill time and space, unless the objects ah-eady exist in 
those forms; and all objects do this; the forms of 
time and space are in the contradictory objects, not in 
the contradiction, and are in the objects as such, and 
before the contradiction is perceived. There is no- 
thing in contradiction wliich can make time and space 
intelligible to us; but, given time and space, then the 
addition of the feeling of volition is the explanation of 
contradiction. 

It may appear perhaps, at first sight, that only 
the form of time, and not that of space, is employed 
in logical thinking; this, however, is not so, but both 
forms ai’e involved. The perception even of internal 
feelings, as was shown in § 13, is always connected 
'with perceptions occupying space; those internal feel- 
ings are always felt in connection 'with a body, and 
that body as a pai*t of an external world. It is pos- 
sible to fix the attention on the internal feelings only, 
and to abstract fi'om the body and the external world; 
but the moment we place those feelings in relation to 
others, which must be donjs in logic, they must have 
a position assigned them, the position they occupy in 
the body and the external world. Even if we con- 
sider the internal feelings as an isolated series, so that 
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each feeling is compared with those' only wliichpre- • 
cede and follow it in the same series, thus occupjdng Pi^-- - • 

time alone, yet the whole series is comiectcd in ex- § 

' ^ ^ The logical 

perience with other feelings occupymg s^Dace, and has 
a position assigned to it -with reference to them, so 
that the Ihie of time, which the series occupies, be- 
comes a line of siDace; and consequently each moment 
or feelmg of the series occupies a part of that line of 
space, in other words, becomes a part of a series of 
modifications pf objects existing in and occupying 
space. Therefore the form of sjDace is necessary for 
the logical thinkmg not only of objects which arc 
perceived as occupying space, objects of the senses of 
sight and touch, but also of the uiternal feelings them- 
selves. When we thmk of anger, for mstance, we 
think of it as an emotion belonging to a complex of 
feelings, among which are a body and objects outside 
that body, in relation to some of which feclmgs the 
emotion of anger arises ; in other words, we think of 
it as a quality or modification of the empirical ego 
which exists in space. 

But not only docs space enter into logical thinidng 
‘in consequence of the constant coexistence of objects 
of space in perception with objects of time in percep- 
tion, but the Ime of time itself becomes treated as a 
line of space by havmg one portion of it fixed on by 
volition, as a concept, and contrasted with other por- 
tions of the same line. A line of time dilfers from 
a Hue of space ui this circumstance only, that in the 
former nothing once presented is ever presented again, 
but only represented, while in the latter every part 
of the line may be presented again, and we ina}'’ move 
backwards and forwards between the same presenta- 
tions. AVhenever a portion of a line, or series of feel- 
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Sl."m ' ^ concept, that portion is 

examined as a whole, sinmltaneonsly; it 
Tho^tgiciii irideed a representation, but we move backwards 
oiycct, and tho uiid foi’wards in it, and treat it statically, as a simul- 
taneous or statical object, as if it were. a part of a 
series of feelings in space. Eveiy representation, 
whether of simple or complex content, when treated 
as a concept is treated statically, that is, as occupying 
a portion of a line on which we move backwards and 
forwards; is treated as if it were an object of pre- 
sentation in space ; and, since all feelings are part of 
an empirical ego which occupies space, every repre- 
sentation, when treated as a concept, is treated as 
occupying a portion of space as well as a portion of 
time. The concept expressed by the A of the pos- 
tulates occupies a certain portion of space existing 
for a certain portion of time. 

Every concept is the logical ou and the logical 
TO gV. It is assumed to exist at the moment of thought, 
and eveiy thing else to be non-existent at that moment. 
Concepts as such have only, an assumed existence; 
objects which do not exist may be assumed to exist 
for the purpose of being disproved. By gi^dng a 
name, the existence of something named is assumed; 
hence we can say without absurdity, Iron-gold is not; 
for as a concept we choose to assume it for the pur- 
poses of argument, and then we deny that it exists 
for perception. To say, Iron-gold is not, is exactly 
equivalent to saying. Iron-gold is a concept-name and 
not a concept. Concepts as such, or concepts in their 
form alone, have no reality, and differ not in point of 
existence from concept-names; — ^both have an as- 
sumed existence only. The concept is thus the logical 
existence. ■ It is also the logical unit. It is the ex- 
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pressioii of a single empirical moment of time. I^o pajitii. 

X O X 

matter how long a time may be occupied by the ex- niv. z 
istence or the consciousness of the particular objects § is. 
comprehended under it as a general tenn, the under- object, and tho 
standing them all as comprehended in -the concept 
makes them into a single empirical moment of time 
in consciousness; they are gathered' up into a pro- 
visional image, and assumed to be all one thing for 
the purposes of argument. 

§ 49. The concept as an object is a provisional 
image, and as such contains no other elements than 
those found in images and objects of perception; and 
it owes its character of unity to the exercise of volition 
ill the forms of time and space. Volition is a mode 
of consciousness, and subject as such to its forms ; in 
fixing on any object of consciousness by a volimtaiy 
effort, we fix on it as occupying a certain portion of 
time and a certain portion of space; and all the 
shajies which an object of consciousness can take arc 
modes of these two ultimate forais of time and space. 

No other modes of unity but these would seem to be 
possible, and certainly no others are requii’ed. It is 
superfluous to look for any pure or a priori forms of 
thought as thought, difterent from these two well- 
known forms of perception. For the will is not 
limited in its choice of objects, or parts, or shapes, or 
durations of objects, nor in its power of combining 
them, farther than in point of degree of energy. Itj 
however, such other pure and a priori forms of thought 
as thought are assumed, as existing independently, 
and not as elements of the objects to be thought by 
means of them, then it may be shown, by a mode of 
argument known as the rsfrog aviilsjycroc, that these 
forms are similar to the objects which ai’c thought by 
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moans of them, and that some third concept’ or form 
is recjuired to Avhich they in them turn may he re- 
ferred, and by reference to which their relation to the 
objects thought by means of them may be explained*, 
for -without such a reference no explanation has been 
given, but the form of thought is a mere duplicate 
of the object thought; for instance, plurality as a 
form of thought is but a general expression for many 
objects of the same sort taken together, and the fact 
is as much an explanation of the form as the form of 
the fact. If, then, there are forms of intuition anfl 
forms of thought side by side, with distinct origin, 
then some third form of consciousness must be assumed 
ill order to regulate the application of one set to the 
other; and this journey in infinitum Kant found him- 
self compelled to enter on, for, having established 
time and space as forms of intuition, and the cate- 
gories as forms of thought, he introduced as mediators 
between them, first, the Schemata, by which space 
relations of objects were transformed into time rela- 
tions, and so brought closer to the subjective process 
of thought, supposed to exist in time alone, and, 
secondly, the system of Principles of Synthetic Judg- 
ments a priori, by which schematised objects, or ob- 
jects reduced to the form of time, were subsumed 
under their proper category. On the other hand, if 
these forms of thought are taken as elements already 
existing in. the objects of perception, which formal 
elements it is the office of logical conception to bring 
out distinctly and apply to the objects in which they 
are involved, then it may be shown that such formal 
elements are all capable of analysis into the forms of 
tune and space, in union with the material element 
which is their content. And this may be shown of 
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all forms of tliou^lit, Avliatever their origin may he pabth. 
supposed to he ; and, for instance, it may he sho^Yn Div. 2. 
of the Kantian Categories, which are the follo'wuig : § lo. 

° ’ Categories 

foniis of 


Unity. 

I. QUwUJTITY. 

Plurality. 

Totality. 

Eeality. 

II. Quality. 
jS’cgation. 

Limitation. 

Substance and 

III. Eelatiox. 
Cause and Effect. 

Action and 

Accident. 


Eeaction. 

* 

IV. Modality. 


Possibility and 

Existence and Eon- 

Eecessity and 

Impossibility. 

existence. 

Contiiiyeucy. 


Under the first head, objects are compared with 
each other in respect to their extension alone in time 
and space, and their divisions in that extension. 
Under the second head, objects are compared mth 
each other in respect to their material element, the 
feelmg which they excite or contain, and therefore 
under the form of time, abstracting from space. 
Under the tliu’d head are considered objects as, 1st, 
one withm the other; 2d, one after the other; od, 
mutually affecting each other; — all of these modes 
being modes of time and space. Under the fourth 
head, objects ai’e compared as to their certainty or 
degree of evidence hi consciousness. These notions 
are easily seen to contain no more than is contahied 
by the formal and material elements of consciousness. 
Possible and hnpossible is whatever is or is not ca- 
pable of being presented or represented in the forms 
of tune and space. Existence and non-existence is 
whatever is or is not actually present in conscious- 
ness. Necessity and contmgency exist hi objects, 
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according as wc know or do not know of the exist- 
ence of tlie conditions of any given object. This latter 
notion, with that of cause and effect, depends on the 
canon of Ratio SulHcicns, 'ivhich will be examined in 
the following division of this chapter. R'ow if we 
grant that tlic w'ill can fix on any object which has 
been presented to consciousness, and can abstract fi’om 
the objects which accompany it, then it 'will appear 
unnecessary to look fiirther for the origin of the no- 
tions of unity, or plurality, or totality, or any other 
of these categories. 

§ 50. We next have to deal "with the concept in 
reference to its. exclusion, in its combination 'with 
other concepts, that is, with concepts as employed in 
propositions and in syllogisms. It is admitted that 
the formation of a concept, when it is a general no- 
tion, itself mvolves a judgment, and that the judg- 
ment expressed by a proposition is of the same nature 
as the judgment employed in forming the general 
notions which are its subject and its predicate; that 
to combine two objects in a concept is a process the 
same in kind as that which combines two concepts in 
a proposition. "When we form the concept man, we 
judge that certain properties in particular individuals 
are to be abstracted from the other qualities of the 
indmduals, and combined into one object, the con- 
cept man. When we predicate of this concept man 
that it is included under the concept animal, we again 
combine into a whole, only in this 'case two sets of 
qualities instead of one, the qualities abstracted from 
individual men and those abstracted from indi'ddual 
nTiimnla besides men. The theory of iDredication, 
therefore, or of forming propositions, cannot be sepa- 
rated fr’om the theory of the formation , of concepts; 
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it is a fiu’ther development of the same process and 
fimction, that of judgment. The process of judgment, 
an operation of consciousness, is ^Yhat is expressed 
in the proposition. Concepts are always formed by 
judgments, but not always by judgments expressed 
in propositions. When the terms of a judgment and 
the dealing of consciousness mth the terms are suffi- 
ciently marked to be distinguished one from the other, 
when we can distinguish the process of judgment from 
the notions which it compares, then that process is 
capable of being expressed in a proposition. A judg- 
ment is a silent proposition, a proposition is an cx- 
^n’essed judgment. When the concepts have arisen, 
when images have been fixed and limited by volition, 
aU further dealing "with them must be distinct, and 
capable of expression in propositions. The limitation 
of an image as a concept involves the distinct exist- 
ence of the dcalmg of consciousness with it, compels 
us to attend to the operation of consciousness in deal- 
ing with its concepts, as distinct from the concepts 
dealt with. Judgments and propositions come next 
after concepts in order of complexity, that is, in order 
of logic. 

Concepts, it has been shown, arc provisional images 
considered as unities, and there are only two modes 
in which they can be comiected or combined together 
in consciousness or in thought, namely, time and 
space. We should expect therefore, since logic in 
its verbal forms expresses the connections and coin- 
bmations of thought, that the forms of logical predi- 
cation should be founded on and express the relations 
of objects to each other in these two modes of time 
and space. And this is the case j for there are two 
main kinds of logical propositions, and tvro only, 
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founded on the modes in Tsrhich the subject and 
predicate arc connected in thought, and these are 
categorical and hypothetical propositions, of which 
categorical propositions express space relations, and 
hypothetical propositions time relations. Subordinate 
to these two classes of propositions stand two other 
classes, which are modifications of each of them re- 
spectively, disjunctive propositions, which ai-e a mo- 
dification of categorical, and hypothetico-disjunctive, 
wdiich arc a modification of hypothetical propositions. 
Categorical and disjunctive propositions express space 
relations bet'ween their concepts, hypothetical and 
hypothetico-disjimctive propositions express time re- 
lations between them. Tins is an exhaustive division 
of propositions from the point of view of the mode in 
•which their subjects and predicates ax*e combined, of 
the course •which consciousness takes in passing from 
one concept to the other. Propositions may be efi-vuded 
also fr’om other points of view; fr’om that of their 
quantity, into universal and particular propositions,* 
from that of their logical quality, into affiimative and 
negative propositions; fr*om that of their certainty, 
into necessary and problematical propositions. But 
propositions of ad these kinds must fall also under 
one or other of the fom* kinds of categorical, hypo- 
thetical, disjunctive, and hypothetico-disjunctive pro- 
positions ; and this latter di-vision appears a more 
elementary and fundamental division than the others, 
fr’om being founded on nothing else than the modes 
in which consciousness passes fr’om one of its objects 
to another, modes which are the possibility of jpropo- 
sitions existing at all, which constitute propositions 
not of this or that particulai* character, but so 

far as they are simply expressions of judgment. 
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All logical objects exist at once in both these 
modes of time and space. When, therefore, I have 
fixed on one of these objects bj’ volition and have it 
before me as a concept, a further exercise of volition 
is required to decide in which of its tAvo modes, time 
or space, it shall be chosen to connect it with other 
concepts. I choose one of these modes and abstract 
from the other; but I have only these two to choose 
from. If I adopt the mode of tune, I coimect the 
two concepts together as antecedent and consequent, 
and the proposition expresses the fact. that, when I 
pass from one concept to the other, I find this con- 
nection between them, which makes an affirmative 
hypothetical proposition; and there are no negative 
hypothetical propositions. If I choose the mode of 
space, the proposition is categorical, and expresses 
the fact that, while I pass from one image or concept 
to the other, I find them coalesce into one image, 
either as aspects of one image or as whole and part of 
one image. Categorical propositions express coales- 
cence of unages, hypothetical propositions express 
sequence of images. The choice of the mode of time 
or space depends on volition, but whether or not an 
affirmative proposition will be possible depends on 
the facts or concepts hi consciousness. Disjunctive 
propositions are founded on the exhaustive division of 
a whole unage into its parts, and express the coales- 
cence, either of the whole and the sum of its parts, 
or of one of the parts with another to the exclusion 
of the rest. H}q)othetico-disjunctive propositions are 
founded on the exhaustive division of the series of 
consequents of a given antecedent, or of antecedents 
of a given consequent, and express the comicctioii be- 
tween the consequent, or the antecedent, and one 
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mcmlici of the series of antececleiitS) or consequents, 
to tlic exclusion of the other members. Categorical 
and disjunctive propositions both express coalescence 
of images or concepts in consciousness, but the dis- 
junctive propositions more definitely than the catego- 
rical. Hypothetical and hypothetico-disjunctive pro- 
positions botli alike express the sequence of concepts 
ill consciousness, and again the latter kind of proposi- 
tions more definitely than the foi’mer. 

§ 51. Before examining however the classes of 
propositions, it may be well to say something of their 
import generally. It has been already said that judg- 
ments are silent propositions, and propositions ex- 
pressed judgments. Judgments may be, 1st, jiercep- 
tions of the connection of presentations, as for instance 
when, standing on Westminster Bridge, I say, London 
is on the Thames; and in this case the projiosition 
expressing the judgment expresses my consciousness 
of the connection of the two presentations. The two 
objects of consciousness are connected in conscious- 
ness; as the objects are objects of consciousness, so 
then* comiection takes place in consciousness, and the 
objects and then* connection are subjective as well as 
objective. If, 2dly, when I have gone down into the 
country, I relate to my fi’iends, London is on the 
Thames, the proposition ex^iresses a connection be- 
tween rejiresentations, the consciousness which makes 
me speak is a redintegi’ation of London and the 
Thames and of their connection; the objects ai’e re- 
presentations, no more and no less subjective than 
before, but in redintegration, not in presentation. The 
ti’uth of the second judgment is derivative, derived 
from inesentation. The test of the truth of the 
second judgment is to refer to the first, to repeat the 
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presentation. But by repeating the presentation I 
do not go from subject to object; objective truths are 
not the test of subjective truths, but subjective truths 
of presentation are the test of subjective truths of re- 
presentation. Tliirdly, judgments may be perceptions 
of the connection between objects of presentation and 
objects of representation; as, for instance, if I, stand- 
ing on Westminster Bridge, say. That London is on 
the Thames is what I remembered in the country, or, 
That London is on the Thames is true. Here aijain 
the propositions express a subjective process or con- 
nection between the two images, presentative and re- 
presentative. Since presentation and representation 
are all the states of consciousness, these three move- 
ments of consciousness m judgment ai*e all that are 
possible ; all judgments must fall under one or other 
of these three lands. 

How, in the two first cases, the proposition em- 
ployed to express both judgments is the same; one 
proposition expresses indiscriminately either judg- 
ment. And this circumstance perhaps may have 
concurred to lead Mr. Mill to say, m his S}'stem of 
Logic, Book I. ch. 5, that “propositions (except 
where the mind itself is the subject treated of) are 
not assertions respecting our idea of things, but asser- 
tions respecting the things themselves." The sharp 
distinction which Mr. jMill appears to take between 
things objective and things subjective leads him, since 
propositions clearly express objective things, to disre- 
gard the fact that they also, at the same time and in 
the same respect, express subjective thhigs. "Eart yh'j 
ouv ru b rjj <pcjv^ rSv b rr, (tv[JIj^oKc£, 
says Aristotle, De Interp. cap. r. Assume now tliat 
every thing is olijective and subjective at once, and 
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the diinculty, as to whether ihe import of proposinons 
is subjective or objective, disappears entirelv. for the 
import is both at once : and this distinction is replaced 
by another, namely, by that betvreen presentative and 
representative judgments- Applied to this distinction, 
tiie v.'ords quoted from Mr. 3Iill would restrict proposi- 
tions to express onh’ judgments of presentation- But 
the iacr, that tiie form of the proposition does not indi- 
cate tlie kind of judgment v/hich it expresses, does not 
warrant us in restricting it to one kind of judgment 
to the exclusion of another. It shows onlv that the 


precision of language falls short as yet of expressing 
the distinctions of thought. Xor vet does it destrov 
the subjective character of prop^ositions and their 
coimection with judgments: for judgments of presen- 
tations are. subjective, and their presented objects are 
objects of consciousness, and only as such can they be 
expressed in propositions. The same is the case with 
names. Names also, as well as propositions, show no 
infections or forms indicatins' whether thev are used 
as names of objects in presentation or objects in re- 
firesentation. The name white expresses white ob- 
jects in presentation and in rejiresentation indiscrimi- 
naielv: vet it is not in the one case a name of an 
idea (so-called) and not of an object, nor in the other 
case a name of an object and not of an idea, \\ hat 
is really shown by ~his indiscriminate application of 
names and propositions to express .presentations and 
rejjresentations is, that we are as yet in no position 
to found a true classincation of names and proposi- 
tions on the classmcanon of judgments, as judgments 
of presentation and judgments of representation, smce 
the names and ])roj>o5itioDS have not yet been divided 
at all: but must use them without such a cl assinc a- 
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tion, except so far as the propositions expressing the p.v«t ii. 
third class of judgments are distmguished by their nlv, ± 
form from those expressing the judgments of the two s .u 

first classes; — as, for instance, the proposition. That proiwlS.” 
London is on the Thames is true, is distmguished by 
its form from the simjfie proposition, London is on the 
Thames ; and so far language provides an expression 
for the distinction m thought. 

Just as names are the expression of objects, not 
of things out of relation to consciousness, and as con- 
cept-names are the expression of concepts, so propo- 
sitions are the expression of judgments. In all these 
cases we act outwardly hi consequence of ha\dng felt. 

They are aU, psychologically speaking, mstances of 
afterent or sensitive nerves exciting eiferent or motor 
nerves. If we want to know what is expressed by 
the act, we must ask what is impressed by the feeling. 

It is impossible to sever the connection between pro- 
positions and judgments; or to restrict propositions to 
express judgments of presentation only, or “things” 
in contradistmction to “ideas;” or to define proposi- 
tions by the class of objects, presentative or repre- 
sentative, which they comiect. The import of pro- 
positions lies in the connection between the objects 
which are the terms of the judgments expressed, ir- 
respective indeed of whether they are presentations 
or representations, but uwohung always their connec- 
tion in consciousness as well as m objective existence. 

I return now to the classification of j^ropositions ac- 
cording to the modes in which theii* terms are con- 
nected, irrespective of the sphere of consciousness, 
presentation or representation, • in which they may 
be connected; for these modes are common to both 
spheres of consciousness. 
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^ 52. All categorical inclucling clisjiincdve. pro- 
po-rinons express the coalescence of images in con- 
sciousness. rheu* copula, the vrord ** 15 ,” means 
coalescence : A is B means A coalesces Trith B. The 
copula does not express the existenee or presence 
of the objects in consciousness: this is a condition 
oi iiioir being connected in a judgment, but is nor 
expressed by tiie proposition expressing the judg- 
iiicnr. Xor does the copiula ex|>ress the identirr of 
the objects; this vrould be to make them convertible 
v.Tt!i each other. But narrial idendrv. idendtv in 
some respecu is Tthat is expressed by the copiula, and 
tliis partial idenrin- 1 call coalescence. All catecrori- 
cai proposidons connect a concept Tdth its exclusion 
in space, ainrm or deny some part of its exclusion of 
its inclusion. But vrhat is it that is said, in an aSr- 
madve proposidon, of that concept vrhich is the sub- 
ject? And again vrhat is said of the predicate, which 
bv beinir considered as belongins’ to the exclusion of 

m ^ *w W 

the subiect, is tlierebv considered as dinerent n:om 

V ' W 

it? It is. — and tbis is what the T>roposidon asserts. — 
rliat the subject fs- the predicate, a part of its own 
exclusion, and again that the predicate, a part of that 
exclusion, is the subject or the inclusion. Predicate 
and subject of the proposition are the same. The 
subject, the inclusion of the concept, is asserted to be 
its exclusion or a part of it, to be that which by its 
verv nature, as the .inclusion of the concept, it dis- 
tinguished ixom itself. In other words, the limit s 
imposed by volidon in creating the concept are over- 
leapt, and the concept is carried out beyond them, and 
made to coalesce with, its contradictoiy or its exclu- 
sion. Are those limits destroyed by being overleapt? 
Bv means: they are essential to the overleaping, 
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to the proposition. They are valid for volition, but 
not for intuition. The proposition, the continuation 
of consciousness, leaves them behind and asserts that, 
them notmthstanduig, the objects within them and 
the objects beyond them are one object. In regard 
to volition subject and predicate are two objects con- 
nected together; in regard to intuition they are one 
object. They are two objects comiected together so 
long as we use the concept-names by wliich volition 
separates the inclusion from the exclusion of the con- 
cept. In order to say that A is the same as B, we 
must begin by assuming them to be different. We 
could not say that they were the same, unless we 
regai’ded them fii’st as not the same. It follows that 
they are different in one respect, the same hi another 
respect; different in respect of volition, the same in 
respect of mtuition. The image fixed by volition 
coalesces, while I keep it before the mmd, with some- 
thuig which was not included m it, but excluded from 
it, as so fixed, by volition. Propositions express this 
coalescence of concepts, of the mclusion and exclu- 
sion of a concept, in mtuition. Hence there is no 
contradiction mvolved in the proposition ; the propo- 
sition is not self-contradictory, for it is a movement 
of mtuition, and the limits wliich mtuition overleaps 
are not imposed by itself but by volition, are limits 
voluntarily adopted by consciousness to mark its own 
progress. Consciousness with one hand, as it were, 
intuition, draws an advancing luie, with the other, 
volition, it marks progress. The two functions arc 
not contradictoiy, but they are equall}’^ essential. If 
the marks were obliterated as soon as overleapt, there 
would be no progress, for the progress is one of con- 
sciousness, of knowledge, and consists in the accumu- 
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latioa of the marks, as well as in overleapmg them. 
Where volition makes a mark, there is the principle 
of contradiction; all on one side of the mark is the 
contradictory of all on the other side of the mark, one 
side is A, the other side is not- A. Intuition moves 
along the line of consciousness, and passes from the 
inclusion of the concept, which is the subject, over 
the limit of contradiction, to the exclusion of the 
concept, the predicate. If* the object which it meets 
tlicre is one which experience or association has shown 
to be connected in a certain way with the inclusion 
of the concept, the proposition expresses this connec- 
tion and is affirmative; if not, it expresses the want 
of tliis connection and is negative. The two con- 
cepts coalesce or do not coalesce in intuition, presen- 
tative or representative. The copula, “is” or “is 
not,” takes the place of the limit of contradiction. 
Categorical predication accordingly proceeds by adop- 
tion of the form of contradiction, of the postulates, 
and of the concept-form, as the means of distinguish- 
ing the movement of consciousness into distinct steps; 
^vhich adoption takes place in the establishment of 
concepts, the concept being a portion of intuition 
throtra into the concept-form. And as conscious- 
ness in predication does not adopt the form of contra- 
diction as an object in itself, but as a form applicable 
to aU objects, as it does not identify the concepts, as 
content, with their form of contradiction, so it does 
not contradict itself in taking .the concepts out of that 
form again, and asserting the coalescence of their in- 
clusion and exclusion in the proposition, or nullify 
the form of contradiction itself by changing its con- 
tent, and substituting for its limit the copula of the 
proposition. 
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There are two ways iii which the coalescence of 
concepts, expressed by affirmative categorical propo- 
sitions, can take place; either the concepts comcide, 
or one is a part of the other. And in the latter case 
it is not indifferent which of the two is part, and 
Avhich whole ; but logic chooses one mode only, and 
in logical propositions the predicate is always the 
whole, and the subject the part. To make this clear, 
reference must be made to the doctrine of the exten- 
sibn and intension of concepts, which may be seen 
clearly explained by Sir W. Hamilton, Logic, Lect. 
vin. and Discussions, App. 2. B. Every concept, 
whether it is a general or a particular notion or image, 
is a quantum or a class, and that m two ways; first, 
it contauis a certain number of qualities, one or any 
number; secondly, it contains a certain number of 
individuals, one or any number, possessing each of 
them all those qualities. For mstance, the general 
notion animal is a class or quantum of qualities, sup- 
pose sentience, possession of nerve, and cellular or- 
ganisation. It is also a quantum or class of indi- 
viduals, each possessmg aU these qualities, say the 
classes, which are individuals to the genus luiimal, 
A^ertebrate, Mollusc, Eadiate, and Articulate. .tVs a 
quantum of the first land it has these qualities as its 
intension; as a quantum of the second kind it has 
these classes, which are indi^’iduals to it, as its exten- 
sion. And it is manilest that the mtension and ex- 
tension of any concept are exactly comcident; those 
individuals only are included m the extension which 
have all the qualities included in the intension of the 
concept, whatever other qualities they may possess 
besides ; the mtension measures the extension of the 
concept, and vice versa. The extension is suspended 
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on the intension; all those objects in which the qua- 
lities of the intension are found united, no more and 
no fewer, are included in the extension. Parther it 
is plain, from comparing several concepts of the same 
series together, that the proportion bet\^’’een their in- 
tension and extension, as quanta, varies inversely; 
concepts whose extension is large have a small inten- 
sion, and those which have a large intension have a 
small extension. .tVnimal for instance, compared with 
Vertebrate, has a smaller intension and a larger ex- 
tension; as each new quantum of qualities is added 
to the intension, a new quantum of individuals is 
taken off from the extension, and the new name 
expresses the new dressing of the balance. The 
individual animals, such as this man, this horse, &c. 
have the largest intension and the smallest extension, 
namely unity, of all the concepts in the series. The 
enlai’gement of the intension, the addition of specific 
qualities and peculiarities, lessens the number of in- 
stances in which all are found to coexist; so that, 
while extension and iatension are always in inverse 
proportion, they always correspond to and balance or 
measure each other. The widest possible concept, 
Existence, has the smallest possible intension, but the 
greatest possible extension. This thought applied to 
the universe, as the object-matter of the difterent 
special sciences, is the ground of Comte's doctrine of 
the logical order of those sciences, of their arrange- 
ment in a scale or hierarchy according to the decrease 
in generality and increase in complexity of the laws 
of each of them, that is to say, their decrease in ex- 
tension and increase in intension. Thus the laws of 
Ethic as the most complex of all the sciences come 
last and highest, and the imits to whom those laws 
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apply are the ultimate individuals of the universe, 
opposed to the laws of the general concept, existence, 
at the other end of the logical scale. 

All concepts, whether general, pai’ticular, or indi- 
vidual, that is, images fixed on and limited as luiitics 
by volition, are alike included in this view of exten- 
sion and intension. Amd it is an useful suggestion 
made in the Essay, Language and Science (Three 
Essays, London, 1863, p. 86), that the coimotation 
and denotation of words, in Mr. J. S. Mill’s employ- 
ment of those terms, are to words what mtension and 
extension are to concepts, or notions expressed by 
words j so that by the connotation of a concept-name 
is understood the intension of the concept, and by its 
denotation the extension of the concept. Every con- 
cept is a quantum in two ways, a quantum of qualities 
and a quantum of individuals, each of which indi- 
viduals contains all the qualities of the other or m- 
tensive quantum; but the extreme members of a 
series, the individual concept at the one end, and the 
general concept at the other, contain respectively only 
one indmdual and only one quality, lint the con- 
ception of a quantum, whether of qualities or of ob- 
jects possessing qualities, whether one or many, is the 
conception of a space filled with ^vhat it contains ; so 
that, when one quality or one object is asserted to 
coalesce wth another, it is either included in or coin- 
cides with the space occupied by that other, and we 
have before us the intuition of spaces including or 
coinciding with each other. K experience, in pre- 
sentation or representation, compels the two concepts 
to coalesce, it must be in one of these two wa^'s. 
When the extension of a concept is [jredicared of its 
intension, or its intension of its e.sicension, the two 
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concepts coalesce as coinciding. For instance, Ani- 
mals, meaning whatever possesses sentience, nerve, 
and cellular organisation, are vertebrate, mollusc, ra- 
diate, and articulate. Plere the intension and the 
extension of tlic same concept, animal, are balanced 
against each other, and animal as a class coincides 
with animal as a collection of qualities; one is the 
definition of the other, its analysis and counterpart. 
But when the coalescence is not byway of coincidence 
but of inclusion, then subject and predicate must, in 
coalescing, become cither whole or part one of the 
other. When I predicate in order of extension, the 
subject is included as a part in- the predicate as a 
Avhole; for instance, Man is vertebrate, England is 
insular; where the subject is contained in a larger 
clas^ of individuals, man in that of things vertebrate, 
England in that of things insular. But these same 
propositions may be understood in order of intension, 
and in that case the subject is a whole of which the 
predicate is a part; for instance, Man, as a quantum 
of qualities, contains among them the quality of being 
vertebrate ; England contains the quality of being 
insular. The same proposition, if its terms are un- 
derstood as units of intension, moves from subject as 
whole to predicate as part. 

It was said above that logic recognises, that is, at 
least, would do well to recognise (for I speak like a 
barrister who predicts that the Court will do what he 
knows to be the law), in propositions where the co- 
alescence is of whole and part, only those propositions 
as logical where the preicate is the whole and the 
subject the part, excluding those where the subject 
is the whole and the predicate the part. If this is 
admitted, it follows that propositions where the pre- 
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dication is in order of intension should be excluded 
from logic. But to this objections will be raised. It 
may be asked, Does predication in order of intension 
necessarily make the subject whole, and the predicate 
part; - and. Does predication in order of extension 
necessai'ily make the subject part, and the predicate 
whole? And farther it may be asked, K, as is here 
mamtained, the coalescence of the concepts is tiic 
sole thing asserted^ by propositions, is it not entirely 
indifferent wliich of the two, subject and predicate, is 
whole and which is part? Why should we not be 
equally correct and logical in saying, in order of ex- 
tension, Vertebrate is man, and in order of mteusion. 
Insular is England? Is it not indifferent whether 
subject be whole and predicate part, or predicate 
whole and subject part? And is it not consequently 
indifferent whether we employ the order of extension 
or the order of intension in predication; are not both 
equally legitimate? 

Fii’st with regard to iDredication in order of inten- 
sion. Whatever may be the true rule as to the posi- 
tion of subject and predicate as wliole and part, in 
proj)ositions in order of extension, yet, independently 
of that rule, propositions in order of intension are 
excluded from logic by the nature of the concept. 
Concepts are unities; when I predicate in order of 
intension, I do not treat concepts as unities. AVhen I 
say Insularity is a property of England, I do not 
mean all insularity, but a particular instance or kind 
of it; when I say Man is vertebrate, in order of in- 
tension, I do not mean that he has the quality of being 
vertebrate in all its shapes, but only in one or some 
of them; the whole concept or unity of qualities, man, 
does not contain in it the whole concept or qmdicy of 
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extension, then man, as a whole or unity, is included 
u,i. ill the whole concept or unity, vertebrate: Endand 
i>rui)u:iition3. IS iiicluucd in the whole class, insular objects. In 
fact, concepts are logical units only so far as they are 
wholes ill order of extension; the qualities included 
in obj'ects arc concepts only so far as they are unified 
by volition ; it must be specified what quahty is‘ meant, 
wliether by vertebration, for instance, is meant that 
conimon to all vertebrate animals, or that common to 
man, or that to fishes, and so on. But this changes 
the quality into a whole or unit of extension, at the 
same time that it changes it into a concept. Sujipose 
I have a provisional image of vertebration common to 
all vertebrate animals; then, keeping this before me 
as a concept, an imit, I bring it into connection with 
the concept man, and say in order of intension Man 
is vertebrate, or contains in him vertebration, — ^the 
proposition is not true, he does not contain it in this 
sense ; or suppose I say, still in order of intension, but 
changing the position of subject and predicate, Yerte- 
brate is man, or the vertebration common to all ani- 
mals contains in it the qualities of man, then the pro- 
position is absurd as well as untrue. If, therefore, 
concepts are logical unities, predication in order of 
intension is niogical. The only logical way of treating 
concepts is to use them in propositions in which they 
can be ti’eated as unities, that is, in propositions in 
order of extension. 

Propositions in which subject and predicate coin- 
cide are always legitimate; for in these, though we 
pass from the intension to the extension of one and 
the same concept, and vice vers^, yet the qualities 
which constitute the intension are unified and made 
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concepts by volition; by the qualities are. meant all 
the instances of the presence of the qualities; they 
are in fact transformed into quanta of extension. The 
term animal, for instance, means all objects possessing 
sentience, nerve, and cellular organisation; the pro- 
visional image is an animal shape with these qualities, 
standmg for aU such shapes. The intension of the 
concept is a class of individuals as much as the ex- 
tension is ; one class of individuals is asserted in the 
proposition to coincide with another. 

Secondly with regard to the rule which makes the 
predicate whole and the subject part, in propositions 
ui order of extension, where the terms do not coin- 
cide. It is true that coalescence in intuition may 
take place -whether we begin -^vith the Avhole or Avith 
the part, and, so far as this only is concerned, the 
expression of that coalescence in propositions miglit 
move from -whole to part as w-ell as from part to 
whole. But an almost universal custom has decided 
that the image which contains shall be placed last, 
and that which is contained first, in order of speech ; 
that the predicate shall exj^ress that to which the 
subject belongs, the subject be explained by assigning 
that to wdiich it belongs, and not that which belongs 
to it. To this rule propositions in order of intension 
appeared to form an exception ; but they did so only 
apparently, since they reversed the position of subject 
and predicate, as part and whole, only by using ge- 
neral terms as equivalent, not to all the instances con- 
tained under them, but to single modes of qualities. 
It is only in categorical propositions that the order 
of intension comes forward ; no other kind of projjo- 
sition lends itself to express the inherence of qualities 
in objects; and in categorical propositions this kind 
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of cofilcsccncc is not a logical one, since general terms 
slioiikl include and recall aU the instances of objects 
or qualities to whicli the terra applies, not one single 
instance only of its applicability. 

A reference to the mental operations which give 
rise to the two orders of intension and extension will 
serve to verify the view now taken of them, as to 
their respective fitness for logical purposes. Every 
object has intension which exists as what has been 
called in § 26 a remote object, that is, as an empirical 
object composed of immediate empirical objects. Ob- 
jects have intension as objects of perception; their 
attributes or qualities are theii’ intension. But ob- 
jects have extension only when fixed on by volition, 
and transformed from percepts into concepts. The 
term extension is derived originally, no doubt, from 
the case of those concepts only which are general as 
opposed to abstract notions, that is, which are general 
and not particular concepts; the extension of a ge- 
neral notion is composed of the several instances in 
which the abstract quality, expressed by its name, 
occurs ; for instance, the extension of the general 
notion pillai’ed comprises the quality of being pil- 
lared in porticoes, Greek temples. Gothic cathedrals, 
and so on. But when only a single instance has 
been observed, and the quality is only an abstract 
notion or a particular concept, still the term exten- 
sion is applicable to the single object, but it is an 
unit of extension. In no case can there be extension 
without a concept formed by volition; the intension 
of these concepts consists in the qualities which they 
have as objects of perception, the union of which 
qualities into complex parcels constituted them re- 
mote objects. To bring the intension of concepts 
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into logic, in that character of intension, is to de- 
stroy the distinctive character of logic, the character 
which distinguishes it from modes of perception. 
Intension is a Avord of perception, extension is a 
Avord of logic. Concepts have intension as images 
or objects of perception, but only as concepts haA'c 
they extension. 

Hence the only legitimate categorical propositions 
are those Avhere the subject and i)redicatc coalesce 
by coincidence, and those Avhere they coalesce by 
including the subject in the predicate. In negative 
propositions no modes of coalescing can be distin- 
guished; if the terms coalesced at all, they Avoiild 
not be negative propositions. But the tAvo modes 
of categorical affirmative propositions are both o.x- 
pressed by the same formula, A is B, and therefore 
require attention in practice to distinguish them, to 
distinguish Avhether the proposition is or is not simply 
convertible. Where subject and predicate coincide, 
each is the analysis of the other. Where subject is 
included in predicate, they are together the analy- 
sis of the proposition. Hence all propositions are 
analytical. But also, since all propositions are for- 
Avard movements of consciousness, are coalescences of 
images, they are in this respect synthetical. That is 
to say, the process is synthesis, the result is analysis ; 
or the process of predication is analysis as to its 
Avhole object-matter, synthesis as to its method of 
dealing A\dth its object-matter as a collection of parts. 
The proposition is in all cases an analysis of its Avholc 
content into its subject and predicate; in cases of 
coincidence, it is besides an analysis of subject by 
predicate and of predicate by subject. But it is s}'n- 
thesis of the parts of its Avhole content, subject and 
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predicate, a comldnation of one mth the other in the 
forward movement of consciousness. 

If we liold tliat concepts enter into the proposi- 
tion as unities, wc are enabled to dismiss the con- 
sideration of universal and particular propositions. 
AVhether wc say All animals, some animals, or this 
animal, are sentient, in any case the subject and the 
predicate are each a single concept. These, like 
modals, arc forms of speech provided by grammar, 
wliich can, but need not, be adopted by logic for 
• its o^vn purposes. We need not think under these 
forms, but wc may if we choose. But however we 
modify the concepts which are subject or predicate 
of our propositions, they still remain concepts, each 
a single concept, and must coalesce in consciousness 
in order to being combined in a proposition. 

§ 53. The second gi’eat class of propositions con- 
tains those which express the connection of concepts 
in order of time, hypothetical propositions. But it 
is not enough that the concepts should be predicated 
of one another as succeeding, they must be connected 
together by some bond, ratified or valid in conscious- 
ness, expressing a fact of consciousness in order of 
time, the bond of causation ; just as in categorical 
propositions it is experience that makes the concepts 
coalesce into one object in one and the same por- 
tion of space. In categorical propositions subject and 
predicate coalesce into one object; in hypothetical 
propositions, where the relations of the concepts in 
order of time alone ai’e considered, they cannot co- 
alesce into one object, and a bond of connection be- 
tween them as sepai-ate objects must be sought. This 
bond is the causal relation. The subject of categori- 
cal propositions becomes the antecedent, and the pre- 
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positions. The hypothetical proposition asserts that niv. a’ 

given one object another Avill follow,, or be capable of §.k{. 
being asserted ; If A is B, then C is D. The copula 
in hypothetical propositions is not, as m categorical, 
a word signifying coalescence, but two words signi- 
fying the dependence of one object on another, — If, 
then. Since the word if is a conjunction, and gram- 
matically requii’es and mtroduces a sentence and not 
a single name, it follows that the terms of hypothe- 
tical propositions are themselves propositions. But 
propositions which are the expression of judgments 
do not essentially differ from concept-names which 
are the expression of concepts, and it makes no es- 
sential difference between categorical and h}q)othe- 
tical propositions that the terms of the latter are 
propositions expressing analysed concepts, and not 
concepts simply. Hypothetical propositions do not 
assert that the complex of objects existmg in one 
moment of tune is or contams the cause of the com- 
plex of objects existmg m the moment of tune next 
succeeding, though it is true that it does so; nor do 
they directly assert that one object or event is a sulli- 
cient cause of the existence of another, though such 
direct propositions might have been selected from 
grammatical speech by logicians {\s well as the form 
which they have actually selected for the same pur- 
pose, namely, the purpose of expressing their reason- 
ings m the form of tune; but hypothetical proposi- 
tions pick out some isolated object or event in one 
moment of tune, and assert that it is such that an- 
other object or event m some succeeding moment of 
time vdll arise m consequence of it; not liowever tliac 
the former object or event is the sole cause or condi- 
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c’H ‘ Vir latter, but only that it is a sufficient cause. 

This corresponds to the rule, in categorical proposi- 
§ r.;{. tions, that the subject is included as a part in the 
predicate; for the consequent is larger than the ante- 
cedent, inasmuch as it may arise in consequence of 
some other antecedent, if the one named does not 
arise or exist. Different as hypothetical and cate- 
gorical propositions are in form, yet one is no more 
[)roblematical tlian the other. Both alike express, 
not the existence of their terms or either of them, 
not the presence of their tenns in consciousness, 
tliough they both imply it; but they express the 
connection between their terms, concepts expressed 
by names in the one, concepts or events expressed by 
propositions in the other; one in the order of space, 
the other in that of time. The If of the hypothetical 
copula does not render the proposition problematical; 
but the hypothetical proposition. If A is B, then C is 
D, is exactly equivalent to this. The concept or event 
AB is a cause of the concept or event CD; 

Hypothetical propositions have a prerogative over 
categorical propositions, derived from their use of the 
form of time absti*acted fi’om space, and that is, that 
they can move either in order of history or in order 
of cognition; the antecedent can be either the causa 
existendi or the causa cognoscendi of the consequent. 
Categorical propositions can make no distinction be- 
tween these two orders, they are bound to the third 
order, the order of logic alone ; they make absti’ac- 
tion of the form of time, and of history and cognition 
in time. But the employer of hypothetical proposi- 
tions is bound to distinguish, in which of these two 
orders he places the connection of their terms, for the 
confusion of the two is one of the most fertile sources 
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of fallacy. “ If a man is merry, he is happy ” is an 
instance of the antecedent being used as the causa 
cognoscendi of the consequent. “ If a man has done 
his dui^q he is happy” is an instance of its being 
used as the causa existendi of the consequent. In 
both cases the connection between the events as con- 
cepts or images in the mind of the speaker is what is 
expressed by the proposition. 

§ 54. The next class is that of disjunctive proposi- 
tions. These flow from and are subordinate to cate- 
gorical propositions; they are categorical propositions 
of a difierent kind ; but as categorical they assert co- 
alescence of concepts and unite then* terms in order 
of space. Disjunctive pix)positions arise when a whole 
class of concepts hi order of extension has been 
formed; for instance, when the concept animal has 
been divided mto its four sub-kingdoms, vertebrate, 
mollusc, radiate, and articulate annuals ; or tlicse 
again into orders and classes, ending with individual 
animals as the smallest class of extension. Then two 
kinds of disjunctive j)roj)ositions arise, first when the 
whole concept animal is considered as coincident 
ivith the whole of its dividing concepts, as, jVniinals 
are either vertebrate, mollusc, radiate, or articulate; 
secondly, when an mdividual animal, or a class con- 
sidered as an mdmdual, as mammalia, is asserted to 
be referable to one of the classes above it, as, for 
instance, Man is either a mammal, a bird, a reptile, 
or a fish ; Mammals arc cither vertebrate, mollusc, 
radiate, or articulate. The first kmd of disjunctive 
propositions, those m which the whole of class is 
asserted to comcidc ^vith its parts, or to contain them 
each separately, is not exclusive but inclusive, the 
whole class is indiflerent to its parts singly, is each oi* 
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disjunctive propositions are often treated in connec- 
tion 'with hypothetical. 

A negative disjunctive proposition expresses that 
the subject does not coalesce -with any of the alterna- 
tives of the predicate, and therefore it is useless to 
enquire, 'in the case of negatives, whether they arc 
of the inclusive or exclusive order. For iustance, 
Whales are neither mollusc, articulate, nor radiate, 
is a negative disjunctive proposition', which expresses 
alike the non-coalescence of the concept whales with 
the whole indifferently and 'svith the parts separately. 

§ 55. The fourth and last class is that of hypo- 
thetico- disjunctive propositions. These flow from 
and are a modification of hypothetical, as disjunctive 
are of categorical propositions. Their form is time ; 
they express, in similar manner as the disjmictive, 
the completion of the series of effects of a given 
cause, or of causes of a given effect. The hypotheti- 
cal proposition asserts, for instance, If he is sad, he 
wants money (causa coguoscendi). The h 3 q)othetico- 
disjunctive asserts. If he is sad, he wants either 
money, or health, or employment ; that is, it com- 
pletes the series of consequents proved, one if not all 
of which must be proved by the antecedent or ground 
of inference. He is sad. Or again, the hypothetical 
proposition asserts. If he wants money, he Avill be sad 
(causa existendi). The hypothetico-disjuiictive ius- 
serts. If he wants either health, or money, or em- 
ployment, he will be sad ; completing the series of 
causes as before of effects. 

It is to be observed that the hypothetico-disjunc- 
tive, like the disjunctive, expresses its altermuives 
both exclusively and inclusivel}'. Logical language 
provides no clear and smiple formula by which the. 
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nvo modes are distingiiished from each other : it is 
Still lefr to the reasoner to state each tiinej in which 
sense, exclusively or inclusively, he is using the pro- 
positions, or to iiis opponent to analyse his assertions 
and reduce them to one or other of these forms. 
This end might perhaps be attained by distinguishing 
tlie inclusive use of the disjunctive and h^'pothetico- 
disjunctive proposition by the addition of the word 
*' indliierenrh-,*’ lea-ving them in their present form 
v.'hen thev are intended exclusive! v. TTe mieht say. 


for instance. Verse is either rhymed or unrmined. in- 

* mf * 

diiferently; but. The Faer}* Queen is either rhymed 
or unrhymed; and in the h}jx)thetico-disjmictiTe, If 
vre are prudent, yre shall either command or deserve 
success, indiiierently : but, If a religious creed is per- 
secuted, it win be either unrooted or strens^ened. 

Xeitlter h^-pothetical nor hypotheuco-digunctive 
proposidons can he negadve so long as they lemain 
in that form ; for vrhether the terms are both of them 
negadve, or one negadve and the other* amnuative. 


the connection between them, which is what is as- 


serted by the proposidon, must rdways he ainrmed. 
There is no h^Tothedcal form for a negadve proposi- 
tion: srranimadcal language does not admit it. In 
order to deny c-oth hypothedcal and hypothetico- 
disjunctive proposidons, they must he reduced to 
their categorical equivalents. For instance, the ne- 
gadvcs of the propositions, If a man is merry, he is 
happv: and. If a TO'?.n is sad, he wants either money, 
or health, or employment ; are, .A. man s being merry 
is no proof of his being happy : and. A man s being 
sad is no proof of ^ wanting either money, or 
healilL or em'olovnicnt. The connccdon. of the terms 
must be denied- 
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6 56. It follows in the next place to treat briefly pakt ii. 

^ ^ Cn. VII* 

of syllogisms. ±\. Syllogism is a system of three pro- niv. 
positions which are of such a natui-e, and are so sm. 
arranged, that the thii’d, the Conclusion'or the Qua}stio, 
is seen to result from the combination of the two first, 
or the Premises. As logic in its employment of lan- 
guage selects four kinds of propositions, as adequate 
to the expression of aU the judgments of conscious- 
ness, and, in order to avoid confusion in the use of 
language for the expression of thought, restricts itself 
to the employment of these alone, so logic also selects 
four systems or aiTangements of propositions as ade- 
quate to the expression of all generalisations of con- 
sciousness, whether critical or acquisitive, and rejects 
others as superfluous and leading to confusion. In 
both cases, both in propositions and in syllogisms, the 
language employed is selected for the accuracy with 
which it expresses the movement of consciousness, 
the judgments in the one case, the motived judgments, 
or judgments "with the ground or reason, in the other j 
so that we may be certain that whatever is obedient 
to the forms of the syllogism is obedient to the laws 
of thought, and that whatever can be expressed as 
the conclusion of a syllogism is true, so far as tlie 
laws of thought are concerned. The syllogistic forms 
are not the laws of thought, but expressions of them 
in language, in the arrangement of propositions. The 
laws of thought are time and space, the postulates, 
and the concept-form. Propositions and syllogisms, or 
systems of propositions, are arrangements of language, 
of words and sentences, so as to express accurately 
and yet adequately the movement of consciousness in 
accordance with those laws. The laws of thought 
are implanted in consciousness by nature; language 
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ftl^o and iill it.-* ioniis' are fexpreisions oi consciousn&is. 
belon^in" by nature to conscious beings; but the 
aclectioii OI some oi tbese ionns of language, 
rlieir systemaasanon, so as to serre as expressions of 
judgmeiiTs and genenilisations in accordance tvith the 
lavrs of tiioughr, this is an invention of reSecring 
man, an adaptation of natural circumstances to his 
ov.ni purjxises. Man was led to the conscious selec- 
tion of the forms b}’ iinding them or many of them 
in use beiore selection, be used them spontaneonslv 
before he selected them volunrariiv. Then lomcal 
systems arose, each systematising language in dinerenr 
Wavs. The last step is to nnd the principle of selec- 
tion. to find the laws of thought which the selecnon 
of forms of language is designed to express, or which 
the}' were unconsciously adapted to exjjress: that is, 
TO show the connection of logical propositions and 
syHogisms vrith their source, the laws of conscious- 
ness, and to harmonise them as a system mom that 
point of '\'iew. The forms of time and space, with 
their material element, into which volition introduces 
the postulates and the concept-ibrm, are the hey ox 
logic and of its verbal forms of propositions and syl- 
losisms. 

Svllo2i5ms are of four hinds, depending on the 
four hinds of propositions and called by the same 
names. The hind of the ^llogism is determined by 
the hind of the proposition which it has ior its major 
premiss. See Sir TT. Hamilton, Logic, Leer, xv. 
Cate^^orical svllosisms are those in which the mree 
propositions are caiegoHcal; and in which the coales- 
cence of the concepts in the qusstio, or conclusion, 
is made possible by the discovery of a middle term 
or third concept with which they both coalesce. In 
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disjunctive syllogisms no new middle tenn is intro- 
duced, but the exhaustive analysis of the concept 
given- in the major premiss is made the ground of tlie 
conclusion; for it was showi above that the disjunc- 
tive proposition does not assert a fact simply, but as 
involved in alternatives which contain the means of 
deciding on its truth. In hypothetical syllogisms also 
no new middle term is introduced, but, as hi disjunc- 
tive, the ground of the conclusion is ah'cady contained 
in the major premiss. And the same may be said of 
the hypothetico-disjunctivc syllogisms, which combine 
the peculiarities of the two precedhig kmds. But the 
conclusion m three of the four khids of syllogism, in 
all except the hypothetico-disjimctive, is a categorical 
proposition; that is, it is a proposition expresshig the 
coalescence of two concepts into one. The result is 
the same in aU these three kinds, and that result is 
an image, whether we reach it by reasoning in the 
form of space or m that of time, whether by the 
introduction of a new intermediate concept, as in 
categorical syllogisms, or by an exhaustive analysis, 
as in disjunctive syllogisms, or by the consideration 
of its consequents or of its antecedents, as in hypo- 
thetical syllogisms. The result in hypothetico-dis- 
junctive syllogisms is an hypothetical proposition. 

The middle term or concept of an aftirmative 
'categorical syllogism must either contain one of the 
extreme concepts and be contained m the other, or it 
must contain one and comcide with the other, or it 
must coincide vdth one and be contained in tlie otlier, 
or it must comcide ■with them both ; otherwise it does 
not compel their coalescence. This gives rise to four 
cases, or figures, of categorical aftirmative proposi- 
tions, of each of which I will give iui instance witli 
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a diagram annexed to render the movement clearer: 
An instance of tlie first figure is, 

SFim is (coutaiueil in) nniumi, 

Animal is (coutuintitl in) organic being, 
illuu is (contained in) organic being ; 

of the second figure, 

ilfan is (contuinwl in) animal, 

Animal is (coincident with) sentient beijjg, 

Jfan is (contained in) sentient being; 

of tlic third figure, 

Animal is (coincident with) sentient being, 

Animal is (contained in) organic being, 

Sentient being is (contained in) organic 
being; 

of the fourth figure, 

Aiiimal is (coincident with) sentient being, ’ 

Sentient being is (coineideut with) posses- 
sion of nerve, 

minimal is (coincident witli) possession of 
nerve. 

These four figm’es are all that ai’e possible, if con- 
cepts are treated as units. Negative syllogisms also 
fill! under these same forms, since only one of the 
premises in a negative syllogism can be a negative 
proposition, and the other premiss must exjn-ess either 
coincidence or comprehension. Besides -which, a ne- 
gative proposition is the counterpart of an affirma- 
tive proposition of coincidence; the exclusion in the 
one case, and the coalescence in the other, is total and 
without exception. When two concepts are coinci- 
dent, all precficates of the one are predicates of the 
other, to assert any thing of the one is to assert it also 
of, the other; an^ when two concepts are excluded 
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from each, other, whatever is affirmed of the one must 
be denied of the other. The introduction of a nega- 
tive proposition, therefore, into a syllogism requires 
no other form or forms of statement than those which 
suffice for affirmative syllogisms. 

■ Categorical syllogisms depend upon the form of 
space, since all their propositions do so. A is in- 
cluded in B is the conclusion. Why? Because G is 
included in B, and A is included in C. — A is C, C is 
B, therefore A is B. It is not enough to say that 
concepts which coalesce mth one and the same third 
concept coalesce Avith each other; we must add the 
requirement, that they coalesce Avith it, one as in- 
cluding or coincident, and the other as included or 
coincident. It is not enough, for instance, to say 
Man coalesces Avith animal, Horse coalesces Avitli 
animal; for- then Ave can only conclude, that ]\Iaii 
coalesces Avith Horse so far as both ai’e animals, that 
is, that they have one point or characteristic m com- 
mon; they arc comiected by belonging to a common 
notion, but they do not coalesce themselves; no fur- 
ther characteristics can be inferred from tliis coiuicc- 
tion, and Ave are no nearer to the natme of man or 
of horse than Ave Avere in the premises. But avc 
must be able to add the characteristics of the subject 
and those of the predicate of the conclusion togetiicr, 
in other Avords, the concepts of the conclusion nuist 
coalesce, or Ave have reached no further step in their 
determination. And, in order to be able to add the 
characteristics of the one to those of the otiier, the 
middle term or third concept, to Avhich they are re- 
ferred, must contain or coincide AA-ith one of them, 
and be contained in or coincide with the other, must 
stand betAveen them in point of comprehension, and 
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not outside both. When this is the case, a step for- 
Wcird is taken by tlie syllogism, which step fonvard is 
the purpose of* syllogising. If we coasider those con- 
cc]>ts which coincide with otliers, and those which 
contain others, as the predicates of those ^yhich they 
coincide v/ith or contain, the syllogism will be in con- 
formity to the Dictum of Aristotle, Categ. iii. 15. 
"OfiTcc xard rod }iu,rr,yoiov^ivov /sytrai^ ‘rdyra, Kai zur'l 
rod v'Toxzi^jhov ir^r,G-rcit. A predicate of a predicate 
is a predicate of its subject. 

Negative syllogisms are those in which the con- 
clusion is a negative proposition, one asserting that 
subject and predicate do not coalesce. This case 
arises when one of the premises is a negative, and the 
other an affirmative, proposition, and when, besides, 
the middle term excludes one of the extreme terms 
mid either includes or coincides ■with the other. Ne- 


gative propositions assert exclusion, that the subject 
is excluded from the predicate, and the predicate 
from the subject; they make no distinction between 
modes of coalescence, by inclusion or coincidence, but 
they deny coalescence simply. There is in logic no 
such tiling as a particular negative proposition; con- 
cepts are unities, and if one excludes another, it ex- 
cludes it entirely. A proposition such as this. Some 
men are not negroes, excludes entirely the concept 
some menfr-om the concept negroes; and the same 
knowledge, which warranted the assertion of this pro- 
position, warrants also the affirmative proposition, 
Negroes are (contained in) men. Logic takes up or 
adopts no classes, genera, or species, ready made fi-om 
other sciences, but forms its own concepts by volition; 
and every concept, etery fact, stands on its oivn basis 
of knowledge. . Logic cannot treat !Man, for instance, 
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as a genus or species or class, or as a collection of in- 
dividual men, but as a single concept -with a definite 
meaning; the logical concept man is not a multitude 
of individuals, some of which are one thing, some an- 
other, but it is one thing •\vith a definite coimotation 
and indivisible. To treat Man as a collection of indi- 
viduals, some of which are one thing and some an- 
other, is to treat it as a percept and not a concept; 
and whatever is predicated of “ some men" is predi- 
cated of them as objects which happen also to be 
men, not of them qu£Ltenus men, or as belonging to 
the concept man. The essence of a concept is to be 
a quatenus; its rights, to use a legal metaphor, are 
creatures of contract and not of status. If tAvo con- 
cepts coalesce at all, it must be either as coincident 
or as contaming and contained. If they are not coin- 
cident, they must either coalesce as containing and 
contained, or not coalesce at all. If you do not know 
that they coincide, then either you knoAV that one 
contains the other, or you know nothing at all about 
them; in the former case, you can assert an affirma- 
tive proposition about them, in the latter case you 
cannot assert that one excludes the other. In order 
to assert a negative proposition, you must have know- 
ledge of the two concepts ; and, if your knowledge of 
them falls shoi’t of enabling you to assert their mutual 
exclusion, you have enough to warrant some aflirma- 
tive proposition respecting them. Wherever there is 
ground for a particular negative proposition, there is 
also groimd for the affirmation of some fact or other 
respecting its terms. Particular negative propositions 
therefore, such as, Some men are negroes, and, !Meu 
are not contained in negroes, are of no use in logic 
and ought to be rejected from its forms; Avhich, in 
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volitional matter, is the .^amc thing as saying that 
they, are rejected. 

■\\^icnevcr there is a negative premiss, the con- 
clusion is simply negative, irrespective of the mode of 
coalescence expressed by the affirmative proposition. 
In the first and third figures of syllogisms given above, 
in order to exclude the subject of the conclusion from 
tlio predicjitc, the middle term must be excluded from 
the predicate; that Ls, the jircmiss in which the middle 
term is compared with tlic predicate of the conclu- 
sion must be negative; otherwise, that is, if the other 
premiss is negative, the subject of the conclusion is 
not excluded from the predicate, for it is only ex- 
cluded from a concept which is included in that pre- 
dicate, that is, from a part of it only and not fi*om 
the whole. But in the second and fbm‘th figures of 
syllogisms, it is indifferent which of the premises is 
negative and wliich affirmative. ’ For the middle 
term is hi the second and fourth figimes coincident 
■with the predicate of the conclusion, so that it is the 
same thing to exclude the subject of the conclu- 
sion from the middle term and to exclude it fi*om 
the predicate of the middle tenn, that is, of the con- 
clusion; no room is left ’ between the limit of the 
middle term and the predicate of the conclusion, in 
which the subject of the conclusion might be found 
though excluded fi-om the middle term. When there- 
fore we meet with a syllogism appai*ently informal, 
from having that premiss negative in which the middle 
term is denied of the subject of the conclusion, or vice 
versd, for in either case the exclusion is mutual, we 
should consider whether it is not a syllogism of the 
second or fourth class, in which the middle term and 
the predicate of the conclusion are coincident or co- 
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extensive, a syllogism disguised by the omission of 
the distinguishing words “ coincident mth” or “ con- 
tained in” from the copula. For instance, this syllo- 
gism is faulty. 
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Jtlaii is not vegetable, 

Vegetable is (contained in) organic being, 
Man is not organic .being. 

But the follo^ving syllogism is correct, 


Man is not vegetable, 

Vegetable is (coincident with) life ^YitllOut sentience, 
.* . Man is not life without sentience. 


For, although in both cases it is of the subject of the 
conclusion that the middle term is denied, yet in the 
latter case only, and not in the former, the middle 
term is the exact measure of the predicate of the con- 
clusion, so as to leave in it no room for the subject. 
The rule may be generally stated thus : In syllogisms 
of the second and fourth figures, either premiss being 
negative will warrant a negative conclusion; but in 
syllogisms of the first and thh’d figures, that premi.ss 
must be negative in which the middle term is com- 
pared -with the predicate of the conclusion. 

Since concepts, the terms of propositions and syl- 
logisms, are always treated as imits, and at the same 
time it is not usual to employ the distinctions of 
“ coincident ^vith” and “ contained in” as distinctions 
of the copula, or mode of coalescence, it becomes 
necessary, with every affirmative proposition, to ask 
the question which of these two modes of coalescence 
is intended. If logicians would adopt this distinc- 
tion explicitly in their arguments, it would greatl}' 
simplity discussion, and save the recuiTcnce of “ all” 
and “some,” which it is hopeless ever to see pass 
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over into popular language, ff however the plain and 
easy di.stinctioii between coinciding with and contain- 
ing is always expressed in logical language, there is no 
reason wliy the language of popular discussion should 
not become exact and logical; for the distinction is 
one which has not, like that of “ all” and “ some,” an 
ab.strusc technical appearance, as if more was meant 
than met the car. There would then at least be no 
o])stucle presented by the phraseology of logic to its 
popukir adoption ; the gi’cat difficulty would however 
remain the same, and must perhaps be first removed, 
the difficulty which is felt in using terms as concepts 
and not as percepts, as wholes of extension which can 
be defined and not as wholes of intension which may 
have an infinite number of qualities not yet perceived, 
and in substituting the definition and the quatenus 
in place of the loose juid undefined name. 

The adoption of concepts as logical units removes ' 
the appearance of what has sometimes been called the 
petitio principii involved in categorical syllogisms. 
If I say, for instance, 

iVll uien are responsible beings, 

Cains is a man, 

. • . Cains is a responsible being, 

it appears that Caius himself, being a man, is involved 
in the universal term “all men,” and that I must 
have examined the case of Caius, and admitted the 
conclusion, before I can assert the major premiss. 
The term “ all men” includes all men past, present, 
and to come; it is not piim^ facie restricted to my 
present knowledge of men, which it ought to be, since 
that is the sole ground of my proceeding to a further 
reasoning about them. But if I say 
Man is a responsible being, 
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then Man is a concept which has, or ought to have, a 
definite analysis or content; suppose, for mstance, 
that it means ‘ any being havmg emotions, volition, 
and powers of reflection;’ and by the term responsi- 
ble suppose is meant ‘having the feeling of bemg 
bound to act according to some law.’ Then the major 
premiss expresses no more than my present know- 
ledge, mdependent of the case of Cains, warrants; 
and when I compare the concept Gains with my con- 
cept man, and find that it is contamed in it, I then 
infer from the uniformity of the course of nature 
that it is contained also in the concept, a responsible 
being. The degree of certainty in the conclusion is 
no greater than the degree of certainty in the major 
premiss, but there is a greater quantity of knowledge ; 
the amount is increased by the combination of the 
minor premiss with the major; a step forward has 
been taken, and taken in conformily Avith the laws of 
thought. But the term “ aU men” includes so much 
that there is no room for more, for it lays claim to 
have exhausted the concept, by anticipation of its 
future modifications. We are justified in speakmg 
of our jjresent conception of man, but not justified in 
assertmg that it 'will not be modified by future in- 
stances ; and to adopt a logical formula, which is only 
suitable for cases where knowledge is perfectly certain 
and perfectly exhaustive, is to adopt what is unsuit- 
able to express the vast majority of judgments. 

Hypothetical syllogisms flow from hypothetical 
propositions; that is, the qutestio is established by 
being connected Avith its cause in order of time, not 
■vnth a concept which contains it in order of space. 
The- major premiss asserts that the qucestio will exist 
if some other event precedes it, and the minor pre- 
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miss asserts that this other event takes place, if the 
syllogism is an affirmative one, or in what is called 
tlie modus ponens. If it rains, the fish rise. But 
it doe.s rain. Therefore the fish ^vill rise. Smce it 
is not a.ssertcd that rain Is the only cause of the fish 
rising, we cannot conclude conversely, that if the fish 
rise it will rain; for they may rise from other causes 
as well a.s rain. So that affirmative conclusions are 
only possible from an affirmation of the antecedent, 
not of the consequent. On the other hand, since this 
one cause, if it existed, would draw the consequent 
with it, if the consequent does not exist, we may con- 
clude tluit the antecedent does not exist ; and this is 
the ground of the ne;(ative conclusion, or modus tol- 
lens, in hypothetical syllogisms. If there is game, 
the dog points. But he does not point. Therefore 
there is no game. 

Disjunctive syllogisms have a major premiss which 
asserts the coalescence of a concept wth one of a com- 
plete series of other concepts exclusively. The series 
must be exhaustive or complete, and the predication 
exclusive. If the series is not exhaustive, the propo- 
sition -will be false, as admitting another alternative 
which may be the true one. If the predication is 
inclusive, as for instance. Animals are either verte- 
brate, mollusc, radiate, or articulate, indifferently, 
then the conclusion must be inclusive, and no step 
forward will be taken; for instance, 

Animals are either v. m. r. or a.,- 

Sentient beings are animals, 

.'. Sentient beings are either v. m. r. or a., 

where we derive no benefit fi’om the disjunctive form 
of the major premiss, but treat it as a mere catego- 
rical. But if we predicate exclusively, we can in the 
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minor deny some alternatives, and therefore in the yJJ* 
conclusion affirm others, which is making use of the hiV, a 
disjunctive form. For instance, f 

Syllogisms. 

ilamiuals are either v. m. r. or a., 

But the}’ are not in. r. or a., 

. * . They arc v. 

This is called the modus tollendo poneus. An ex* 
elusive disjmictive proposition contains in its form 
the ground of a possible conclusion, without reference 
to a third term beyond its own subject and predicate. 

A negative conclusion m disjunctive syllogisms arises 
when the minor premiss is affirmative, that is, affir- 
mative of one of the alternatives, tor that involves tlie 
negation of the others; as for instance if, in the above 
syllogism, the minor premiss were 

But manuuals .arc vertebrate, 

the conclusion would be 


Tlierefore they are neither mollusc, ntdiaie, nor articulate. 


This is called the modus ponendo tollens. 

The last class of syllogisms is that of hypothetico- 
disjunctive. These combine some of the character- 
istics of both of the two former classes. What they 
prove is not the existence of a consecpieiit from that 
of ffn antecedent, nor the non-e.xi.sience of an antece- 
dent from the non-exi.'itonce of a consequent ; nor yet 
the connection of a consequent ndth one of a complete 
series of antecedents, by dein'ing all but one ; but the 
comiection of an antecedent with one of a complete 
series of consequents, on the assumption that it is the 
antecedent of one or other of them. It is requisite 
therefore that the series of consequents _diould be 
exhaustive, otherwise a new alteruativ 
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Div- 2- sible, that the predication should be exclusive. The 
s 56. minor premiss takes care of the exclusion. The fol- 
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lowmg IS an mstance, 

If he wants money he ^vill -either work or fight, 

But he will not work, 

. • . If he wants money he will fight. 

It is not possible to prove the negative of one alter- 
native by affirming the other, as in the modus ponendo 
toUens of disjunctive syllogisms, for the conclusion 
would in that case contradict the major premiss. 

Again, since the proof moves by negation of alter- 
natives, and by denying the antecedent nothing is 
proved, the alternatives cannot be in the antecedent, 
'in a hypothetico-disjunctive syllogism. Nothing is 
proved, for instance, by saying 

\ 

If he is either out of money, or health, or employment, 
he will he sad, 

■ But he is not out of health or employment, 

. '. If he is out of money he will be sad. 

We obtain less than we had in the major premiss. 
Consequently, hypothetico-disjunctive syllogisms use 
only the modus toUendo ponens, prove one of a series 
of consequents, not of antecedents, have ^ hypothe- 
tical proposition as their conclusion, and their, con- 
clusion is always affirmative. 

The syllogism commonly known as the Dilemma 
is not properly a hypothetico-disjunctive, but a hypo- 
thetical syllogism. It wears an appearance of dis- 
junction because the consequent is double, but it 
lacks the essence of disjunction because it does not 
proceed by affirnfiin g one alternative from the nega- 
tion of the other, -or by denying one fi’om the affir- 
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mation of the other; it denies both alternatives. It Pautii. 
is in fact nothing but a hypothetical syllogism in the niv. a' 
modus toUens. The whole consequent is denied in Tri. 
the minor premiss, and therefore the antecedent is 
denied in the conclusion. An instance is 


If A is B, then either C is D, or X is Z, 
But neither C is D, nor X is Z, 

. • . A is not B; 


But here I should remark that I attempt only to give 
simple instances of the four forms of syllogisms, in 
order to show the principles on which they rest, 
wthout professing to repeat or to formulate anew 
the more complicated forms into wliich tliey may, 
perhaps with advantage, be thrown, or which may 
arise from their combination. 

§.57. The hypothetico-disjunctive syllogism closes 
the series of syllogisms, or sepai’ate forms of reasoning 
by means of words and sentences. If other forms of 
syllogism should be adopted, it is difficult to imagine 
that they should not be developments, moditicatioiis, 
or combinations of these. It Avill be observed tliat 
nothing has been said of the so-called inductive syl- 
logism. This is because, in the view here taken, 
inductions may be thrown into the form of any kind 
of syllogism, and because all induction is in its na- 
ture deductive, a deduction either from an anticipa- 
tion of redintegration, or from an assumption of the 
law that the course of nature is unilbrm. All cases 
of acquisitive generalisation, it has been shown in 
§ 38 , as well those Avhich move from pai'ticular fads 
as those which move from general facts, or laws, are 
deductions from such anticipation or such iissump- 
tion. It is impossible to reason not ex priccognitis 
et prieconcessis ; induction itsell’ is an instance of 
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S^Yn reasoning. And, since induction is a mode of de- 

Piy- 2-' duction, the four forms of syllogisms, Yrhich suffice for 
§ 57. all cases of deduction, suffice also for this case of it 

Empirical and -r i ^ ^ ’ 

foni^ Induction, so lar as it is reasomng, that- is, so far as 

• it is a voluntary putting together of two or any num- 
ber of facts or phenomena, is a deductive process. 
Induction, so far as it is a process, or connected pro- 
cedure, at all, is a deductive procedm’e. The line 
of demarcation falls, not between induction and de- 
duction, but between perception of phenomena or of 
facts, whether procured by observation or by ex- 
periment, and reasoning, analysing, or combining 
those phenomena or their -elements. Perception of 
facts, whether by observation or experiment, is not 
induction ; reasoning acquisition of new and as yet 
unobserved facts is not perception, but deduction 
from former perceptions ; and induction answers to 
this description. It was because induction was con- 
sidered to be different in natm’e from deduction, 
while syllogism was suited only for deductive pro- 

• cesses, that a special form of syllogism was provided, 
or at least employed, to embody the results of induc- 
tion as a pre-syllogistic and extra-logical process. The 
process of induction, it was thought, was non-^Uo- 
gistic; but its results might be expressed by the syllo- 
gism. An instance of the ^Uogism of induction is 

A, B, C, D are mortal. 

A, B, C, D are all manMndj 
All mankind are mortaL 

The premiss, “A, B. C, D are all mahfcincL” ex- 
presses the result of a complete induction, or one 
adopted by the logician as such. The task of show- 
ing that the induction was complete or correct, that 
is, the process of induction, was considered by the 
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logician as extra-logical, and made over by Inm to 
the inductive enquii’er, a man supposed to be busied 
mth empirical matter only, as a task to be performed 
without the aid of logic ; the straw was denied, and 
the full tale of bricks was required. The logician de- 
manded a complete induction ; whether one reached 
by simple enumeration of all the instances, or one 
reached by a Baconian interpretation of nature, was 
to him indiiferent; all he demanded was a secure 
premiss for a syllogism ; since that premiss was pro- 
cured by induction, it was procured, he thought, by 
extra-logical means, means which depended on the 
matter, and not on the form, of reasoning. Tliose 
logicians, too, who were interested solely in their 
logical forms, and not in logic as an organon of in- 
vestigation, were indifferent whether this particular 
kind of premiss could be procured or not. The in- 
ductive enquirer, on the other hand, said : ‘ The 
logician considers my inductive process extra-logical ; 
nevertheless it is reasoning ; it procures him not only 
certain means of S3dlogising, but also a wealth of 
knowledge which formal sjdlogising without it could 
never reach.’ Thus philosophy was in a suicidal posi- 
tion. A valuable method of reasoning was excluded 
from sj'llogistic logic, and syllogistic logic was ex- 
cluded from the honours of scientific discover}’. 

Kow, if the old point of view is adhered to, if in- 
duction is not a deductive process, and if syllogism is 
entu’cly deductive, it is useless to attemj)t to recon- 
cile mduction and syllogism by any invention of in- 
ductive syllogisms. Such inductive syllogisms will 
always be mere appropriations of the results of in- 
duction, and not forms of the inductive process. 1 1 
is the inductive process itself which it is required lo 
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pak^^ii. incorporate into syllogistic logic. Now it was shown 
niv. 2.' in § 38, that the inductive process is a process of 
§ 67 . deduction, and that observation and experiment, as 
modes of perception, are common to both. The con- 
reasonijig. q£ notion of induction with the notion of 

processes ui which experiment and observation bear 
a large proportion to the reasonuag founded on them, 
— ^this is probably the chief source of the divorce 
between induction and deduction. Wherever was 
seen a large accumulation of facts, experiments, and 
observations, there people said — ^Induction ; without 
stopping to ask whether induction was a simjaly per-^ 
ceptive or a redintegrative process. Wherever they 
saw long arguments from comparatively few facts or 
j)henomena, there they exclaimed — Deduction. But 
the truth is, that, wherever there is a voluntary red- 
integrative process, there is deduction; the interest 
supplies the matter and directs the movement, logic 
supplies the forni and moulds the movement in con- 
formity with the a priori requirements of truth. 

If we treat concepts as units, then there is nothing, 
short of infinity, too large, and nothing, short of in- 
finity, too small for the grasp of logic. Every new 
fact as it is observed, or brought to observation by 
experiment, is treated as a concept, compared -svith 
others, and made the subject or the predicate of a 
proposition. Black, tawny, copper-coloured are said 
one by one, as the fact is observed, 'to be contained 
in the concept the human foma. And again, the 
concept the human form is said to be either black, 
white, tawny, or copper-coloured, indifferently. Ac- 
quisitive generalisations, to which . the term, induc- 
tion is usually applied, employ, when expressed ^syl- 
logisticaUy, categorical syllogisms of which the major 
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premiss is The course of nature is uniform. AVlieii r.vuT ii. 
the hypothetical form is employed, the same premiss niv. 2 . 
may be added as a pendant to the antecedent; If §.r.7. 

A is B, and the coimse of nature is uniform, then Vorowi ‘ 
C is B. The forms of syllogism above given are 
thus adequate measures or forms of thought, for both 
kinds of reasoning, critical .and acquisitive, and not 
only for the results of reasoning but for the processes 
tliemselves. But of the four forms of syllogism, cate- 
gorical, hypothetical, disjunctive, and hypothetico-dis- 
jimctive, the two former are most fitted for acquisitive 
reasoning, and the two latter for critical ; or rather for 
that kind of critical reasonmg which follows acquisi- 
tive, and reduces its results to a critical form; for 
these two latter forms of syllogism take up as their 
major premiss . an elaborate result of reasoning, a 
whole class with its divisions ready formed, a concept 
already analysed exhaustively, either into its statical 
and mutually exclusive members of analysis, or into 
its complete series of ettects. Logic otters us, hi its 
four kuids of propositions and in its four kinds of syl- 
logisms founded on them, forms corresponding and 
adequate to the two methods of empirical reasoning, 
critical and acquisitive, which were found to exliaust 
the whole domahi of voluntary redhitegration. 

Hypothetical propositions imd hypothetical syllo- . 
gisms depend on the postulates and the concept-form 
equally with categorical and disjunctive propositions 
and syllogisms. Only smee they coimect concejits in 
the order of tune, keeping them apart without coa- 
lescence with each other, they avoid the appearance 
of contradictmg the postidates and the concept-form 
which is the peculiarity of categorical propositions. 

They assert that one concept causes another, not tiiat 
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one concept is another. Time is involved in both 
kinds of propositions and syllogisms alike, that is to 
say, the movement of consciousness in judgment re- 
quii’cs time- to exist. In another sense also they both 
require time, and they both require space j the images, 
or concepts, which are their objects exist both in 
time and .in space. Concepts, whether separate or in 
coalescence, must exist in time. But this histoiical 
existence in time is absti'acted from in categorical 
and disjunctive j)ro2DOsitions and syllogisms, and theii* 
extension in space is abstracted from in hypothetical 
and hypothetico-disjunctive projiositions and syllo- 
gisms; no use is made of it in these forms of rea- 
soning. The form of time, abstracted from that of 
space, on which hypothetical and hypothetico-disjunc- 
tive propositions and syllogisms rest, is, as will be 
shown in the following Bivision, the formal element 
in the Law of Causality, and known by the name of 
Eatio Sufficiens. Hypothetical and bypothetico-dis- 
junctive syllogisms rest avowedly on the princijile of 
Eatio Sufficiens ; categorical and disjunctive syllo- 
gisms rest also on the same principle, but do not 
make it their principle of movement, just as the other 
two kinds of syllogisms rest on the form of space 
without moving by means of it. The forms of time 
and space respectively determine the forms of these 
two main kinds of propositions and syllogisms in 
logic, the hypothetical and the categorical. 

The same distinction between the foims of time 
and space is the ground of another difference also in 
methods of reasoning, of the difference between the 
critical and acquisitive methods. Acquisitive reason- 
iug differs from critical in assuming as its principle 
that objects yet unknoum ^viU be subject to the law 
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of the uniformity of the course of nature; and all 
instances of acquisitive reasoning are deductions from 
this assmnption. The purely formal element in this 
law of the unifoi’mitj’' of the coui'se of nature will be 
shovm to be the form of time, under the name of the 
Ratio Sufiiciens. The same form of time, therefore, 
which, when taken by itself^ determines the form of 
hypothetical propositions and syllogisms, determines 
also, when combined with a material element and con- 
stituting the law of the luiiformity of tlie course of 
nature, the method of acquisitive reasonuig. It is 
true that both kinds of reasoning, critical and acqui- 
sitive, can be expressed indifferently by all four kinds 
of syllogisms ; critical reasoning by hypothetical s}d- 
logisms, no less than acquisitive by categorical. Logic 
being purely formal, and the distmctions of her forms 
being grounded on distinctions of the form of thought, 
can ajqdy any of her forms to any method of empi- 
rical reasoning, iiotAvithstanding that the pure logical 
forms and the empirical methods of reasoning receive 
their distinctive shapes from the same source. For 
empii’ical reasoning is a voluntary j)rocess, and logic 
is the voluiitai’}' application of a form to that process ; 
logical reasoning is doubly volitional ; two things are 
vdlled in it, namely, tlie questions to be solved, 
and their complete and satisfactory solution. Logi- 
cal forms are the universall)’ applicable organon for 
the solution of all questions wliatever. AVhen tlie 
questions are solved, the conclusions reached, and 
the kno^vledgo complete, the logical forms are thrown 
aside, or abstracted from; they related merely to tiie 
treatment of the question, being voluntary in tlie 
second degree ; but the empirical or concrete course 
of reasoning, wliich ended in those conclusions, is a 
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part of tile entire knoTiyledge readied, Tritlioiit wiiicli 
those conclusions ^rould he unintelligible : and this 
cannot be abstracted, from, but is a valuable pan: of 

the historv of the mind. 

•/ 

This doubly voluntary, logical treatment may. in 
any kind of question and in either method of reason- 
ing, critical or acquisitive, proceed by the application 
of the forms either of time or of space. A. period of 
history, for instance, may he treated as a statical con- 
cept, in Trhich canse and effect are qualities or modes 
of existence. The reign of Charles I., for example, 
may be treated as one concept, in -which the event of 
the attempted Arrest of the Five Members and that 
of the beheading of the King are constituent parts, 
notwithstanding that the former event -was one of the 
causes of the latter. If no-w "we reason acquisitively, 
■we may say that similar exercises of arbitrary po-wer, 
in similar circumstances, mil produce similar retribu- 
tion; A is productive of B; or, A is (contained in) 
events productive of B. The -word productive con- 
nects events in order of time, and makes cause and 
effect coalesce into one statical concept. Similarly, 
the same period of time may be treated as a network 
of causes and effects, and v-e may say If there is an 
exercise of arbitrary potrer, there -will be retribution. 
And in -wholes of simultaneous esdstence, -where 

the parts exist simultaneously, lor instance, the rising 
and falling of the opposite ends of a lever, the action 
and reaction of bodies in collision, the angles and 
sides of a -triangle, each part may he considered as a 
cause of the rest, and as the effect of the rest; a 
single bone of a fossil animal not only as proof of 
■wbat the rest of the skeleton -was, hut also as having 
been mtb the other bones a condition of the whole. 
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Ca vS: Slaving put the question in this shape, it would 

Di^2.‘ probably next occur to him, that the most concrete of 
T? Idnds of piinciples must be deducible fi-om 

^aiysw of the the most abstract. This attribute, of beinof the most 

laws of Logic. r.xT it/* ^ 

abstract, ne would at fii*st be led to t binlr was pos- 
sessed by the principles of logic, since it has always 
been proclaimed that logic makes abstraction of aU 
content, and consequently is entirely and completely 
abstract. But when it had been proved that there is 
no object of thought or of consciousness which does 
not contain in itself both matter and form; and that 
consequently even the postulates of logic can make 
no claim to be entirely and strictly formal, any jnore 
than the principles of metaphysic, or of intuition of 
existences as objects, namely, time and space; but 
that.both kinds of principles ahlve contain both matter 
and form, that is, are felt as well as known in consci- 
ousness ; he would then find the question of the re- 
duction of one kind to the other opened afresh, since 
in this respect they stand on the same level; and it 
would remain only to ask, not which was abstract and 
which was concrete, but which was the most abstract, 
the most simple and elementary. The difficulty aris- 
ing fi’om the apparent difference in kind’ of the two 
sets of principles would be thus removed; it would 
remain to compare them together and see whether 
either contained the elements of the other, whether 
either contained more than was contained implicitly 
in the other. 

l^ow the postulates contain explicitly more than 
time and space contain explicitly, but not more than 
time and space contain implicitly. In other words, 
they are a development of time and space, and not an 
•additional or new principle. Time and space contain 
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all feeling ; the postulates are particular feelings. 
They arise only when matter, or objective feeling, 
has been perceived in the forms of time and space; 
and they arise in the act of separating one object or 
feeling from another, in and by those forms, which 
act is itself a feeling. A feeling placed in a definite 
time and space is one object; when experienced again, 
i.e. at a different time, occupying tlie same space and 
the same portion of historical time, it is the same 
object; when another feeling is experienced, if it is in 
the same space and the same portion of historical time, 
it is a different quality of the same object ; if it is 
in a different space and portion of historical time, it 
is a different object. Objects which are the same ac- 
cording to this definition of sameness, for instance, 
cotton in England and cotton in India or America, 
justice in the law courts of Athens and justice in 
those of Paris, we class together and distinguish 
from all others, whether different from them in point 
of feeling only, as cotton from wool, both being in 
one bale in England, hardness and whiteness in one 
piece of marble, or in point both of feeling and posi- 
tion in time and space, as a bale of wool in England 
and a bale of cotton in America. The coii.staiit re- 
currence of objects in these conditions, the recurrence 
of feelings held apart only by difference of rimes and 
spaces, is the simplest form of the fact which is ex- 
pressed by the postulates. A is A, the jjostulate of 
Identitv. is the assertion of sameness, is the assertion 
that the feeling A, though experienced in different 
portions of space and historical ritne, is the same- 
feeling. that is, that as far as feeling goes, and ah- 
stracting from the differences of its environment, it U 
one feeling, a logical imir. The postulate, Xu A > 
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ca vS‘ ^ot-A, is the assertion of difference of feeling. Every 
■ thing is either A or Not- A is the assertion that same- 

Eevilwrfthe difference, as above defined, are the only 

analyst of the Way ui which WO Can conceive of two obiects.' The 

laws of Logic. . •i.’Ti. ^ x* 1 1 

incompressibilifcy of tune and space, and the conse- 
quent security of the feelmgs or matter which they 
contain, is the ground of the certain assertion of the 
postulates. The postulates again are the assertion of 
general facts, facts as necessary and certain as any 
others; only less general and less certain than the 
forms of time and space, which they express, but ex- 
press with the addition of a matter or content con- 
tained in them and distinguished from them. They 
are the first and most general and most necessary 
laws of empirical phenomena as such. 

This unity of feeling in difference. of position in 
historical time and space is the first’ and simplest fact 
which the postulates can be employed to express, or 
which they express in the first instance. Afterwards, 
any feature in an object can be fixed on and made a 
concept, for instance, a particular figure, a particular 
duration, a particular position with reference to other 
objects, as well as a particular feeling, such as hard- 
ness or colour. Objects in which occurs this parti- 
cular figure, duration, position, or particular feature 
be it what it will, are then said to be the same in that 
particular respect, or qu^tenus such. That is to say, 
the postulates are applicable to all and every feature 
in objects without exception. Still this refers only 
to objects existing in time and space historically. 
When we go farther, and reflect on objects, as ob- 
jects existing both historically and in consciousness, 
a further application of the postulates is made. The 
same feature is then perceived as twice present to 
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consciousness when rcijrarcled as a sinifle feature or p.mitii. 

° ° . , Ch. VIl. 

feeling. I reflect that I have said of it A is A. Tlie niv. 2. 
only difference of the two As is the difference in 

* . . , Review of {ho 

their times 01 recurrence m consciousness, not, as of the 
before, the difference in their environment; cotton in ‘ 
my mind now and cotton in my mind five minutes 
ago, the Koman Empire in my mind now and the 
Roman Empire in my mind five minutes ago, occupy 
historically the same space and time, at each moment 
of representation. The subjective space they occupy 
is also the same, they arc envii'oned b}’ the same body 
and the same external world each time. The only 
difference between them is, that one is before and the 
other after an intervening series of feelings. The 
judgment, A is A, is now the outward expression of 
this reflective act of consciousness ; the reflective 
moving from one feeling to the other rccpiires time, 
and this time from A to A is represented by the two 
A s of the judgment. Reflection ratifies the postu- 
lates by adopting them ; and the postulates are ex- 
pressions of the ultunate judgments of reflection, as 
well as of the original judgments of perception and 
understanding. 

The simplest expression or formula of the postu- 
lates contains a material element in it, besides that 
contained in time and space as pure objects, h lias 
been already said that even the pure cognitions of 
time and space ai^e material as well as formal, that 
they are felt as well as known, and involve a being 
conscious as well as a form of that consciousness. 

But the pai'ticular or determinate mode of this mate- 
rial element is, in the pure object, only provisionally 
present. In the postulates, on the contrary, the ma- 
terial element is present deterrainately ; it is some 
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oisdncx Inniiiitioii of time and space impressed upon 
tnem oy Toliiiom Three thing^s vrere cistiiisiiished 
m § io. Ist. Time and space themselves: 2d, the ma- 
terial element: 3d, the limiratioiis and divisions of 
time and space impressed upon them ov the material 
element. The posmlates express those divisions vrhich 
can exist only vrhen form and matter are present trith 
them. ToHtiGn nxes on the divisions and retains 
lorm and matter provisio n ally : the divisions so nxed 
are the concept-form, and the expression of them is 
hy the posmlates. The simplest formnia of the pos- 
tnlates is representative ox any derenQinate material 
element tvhatever: it is not an expression of one 
object or one element evisring alike in aE objects, or 
of all oojeets or all matter indinerentlv, hnt it is one 
ohject. chosen ior its insignmcance hv imeln in order 
to represent any determinate object whatever as de- 
terminate- A letter of the dphahet serves this pur- 
pose welL There is no simpler or better formula for 
the postulates than this concrete, determinate, yet 
representative one. — A is A: Xo A is Xot-A; Tverv 

i. ^ ^ m 

thins is either A or Xot-A A and Xot-A are not 
properlv speaking abstractioiis. they are not ab- 
stracted as universal properties or qualities of objects, 
considered logically as independent of the con- 
crete obiects to which diey heiong : hut- they are 
rprnA - rfncr concrete. empiricaL determinate 
object whatever. A tnis-object : Xot-A means 

not -this- obieet : and the three postulates express 
truths concemins obiects. but no other truths than 
are contained in the mcts of perception, in the sub- 
jection of leelinss to the ibmis of time and space. In 
other words, the cognitions of time and space are the 
conditioii and sroimd of the postulates. The A or 
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the postulates is an object of perception fixed by 
attention and distinguished from every thing else by 
volition j and the expression A, being insignificant 
in itself, represents any and every possible empirical 
object. 

It is certainly the case that a more evident truth 
has been attributed to the postulates, and even to 
more concrete and less general forms of them tlian 
the above, than has been attributed to the cognitions 
of time and space. There has never been a tinic 
when the postulates have not been appealed to as the 
test, or the conditio sine qua non, of truth. A thing 
cannot at once be and not be, is the most current 
coin of argument, which every one must admit or be 
excluded from ai-guing. It seems at first sight to 
be of a certainty far superior to the certainty here 
claimed for the cognitions of time and space, which 
appear to be not older, in their character of a priori 
necessary truths, than the days of Kant. And it is 
true that, for all purposes of argument about empi- 
rical phenomena, the postulates, represented by such 
current phrases as A thing camiot at once be and not 
be, are quite sufiicient and, being within the reacli of 
every one, are best fitted for the purpose wliicli they 
have, time out of mind, served and anIU serve. Ihit 
this empirical character of theii’S at once accounts tor 
them greater currency, and shows that they arc tluj 
development of more general and more recondite 
cognitions. They are the common ground Avhcrc 
metaplysicians, logicians, men of science, and men in 
general can meet, and which all must admit to he 
firm. They are at once indemonstrable mid empirical. 
As the former, it is absurd to atteimv^o pmve them 
or show their certainty. As the Ir .xy must he 
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capable of being resolved into non-empirical elements. 
This latter analysis, here attempted, is no attempt to 
prove tbe postulates, to add a certainty to tbemvrlncb 
they bad not before; but it is an attempt to show 
hovf tbev came to be invested \5itb tbat character of 

V 

certainly. In other vrords, it is an attempt to assign 
their conditio essendi et existendi, as distinguished 
from their conditio cognoscendi, an attempt coire- 
sponding to that made in Chap. m. with respect to 
time and space; the only difference being that, in the 
last-mentioned case, the causa existendi was sought 
in objects in their objective, in the first-mentioned 
case, in objects in their subjective character; in the 
last case, in objects as empirical existences, in the 
first, in the metaphysical analysis of such objects. 

A similar phenomenon has been observed in the 
relation of the cognitions of time and space to each 
other.. Just as the postulates, being empirical, are 
more familiar than the forms of time and space, and 
have consequently usurped their place in men’s minds, 
so space, being more complex, is also more familiar 
than time, and has become the mode in which we 
represent every thing to ourselves, time itself in- 
cluded. Space is more complex because of its three 
dimensions, which can be compared together; it con- 
tains in itself the conditions of its intelligibility; but 
we render time intelligible to ourselves by an image 
drawn fr’om space, by a line, the image of the first 
dimension of space. Yet no statical image is really 
contained in the cognition of time: but time is en- 
tirely irreducible to any form of space. 

The cognitions of time and space, as lying deeper 
than the postulates, are discovered later; they have 
however been familiar from the first, and certainly 
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before the postulates, il* the present account of them 
is true. There should be no confusion on this point. 
The knowledge of time and space is coeval with con- 
sciousness ; the knowledge that they arc coeval with 
consciousness is of late growth. The knowledge of 
the postulates is later than the knowledge of time and 
space, and depends upon it; but the knowledge that 
the postulates are necessary truths is prior to the 
knowledge of thei corresponding fact in the case of 
time and space. But the knowledge that the postu- 
lates are necessaiy truths does not depend upon the 
laiowledge that time and space are necessary truths ; 
in fact it is known long before it in point of time. 
The earliest recognition of a necessary truth as such, 
that is, of such and such a truth as necessary, is the 
recognition that the postulates are such. This was 
done satisfactorily first by Aristotle; while the cor- 
responduig recognition m tlie case of time and space 
is due to Kant. The knowledge, therefore, that time 
and space are necessaiy truths, is no causa coguo- 
scendi, no reason for our recognising the postulates 
as such ; that is, it affords no proof of the postulates. 
But on the other hand the knowledge of time and 
space is the causa essciidi et existendi of the know- 
ledge of the postulates. The existence of the one 
cognition is the cause of the existence of the other. 
Unless we had the cognitions of time and space, we 
could never have arrived at the cognition of the pos- 
tulates, The existence of consciousne.-^s in one mode 
is the cause of the existence of consciousness in the 
other inode. Neither the knowledge that the pustu- 
lates are true, nor the knowledge that tliey are neces- 
sarily and universally true, depends upon the know- 
ledge that the cognitions of lime and space aiv 
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necessarily true; this would be- to make tbe former 
depend on the latter as tbeir conditio cognoscendi. 
But they depend, both of them, upon the knowledge 
that the cognitions of time and space are true; this 
is to make them depend on these cognitions as their 
conditio essendi et existendi. They depend upon a 
knowledge of time and space, but not upon a reflec- 
tion on that knowledge. To make them depend upon 
a reflection on that knowledge, for instance, upon the 
reflection that time and space are always true, or 
necessarily true, would be to prove them by, or 
deduce them from, the knowledge of time and space, 
as their causa pognoscendi, instead of analysing them 
into those cognitions* 
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§ 59. Lr Chapter m. it was shown that the canon oi' 
acquisitive reasoning was common both to induction 
and deduction ; and this canon is knov.m a.^ the caj;on 
of induction, namelv, that the course of nature :% 
uniform. It is an empirical lav,-. *vh:ch contain 'r both 
a material and a formal element, the foruicr not ca- 
pable of hemg treated a 

as embodied in the empirical canorn The latter, cr 
formal, element however can h-e alttr-ct-^d ar.d treated 
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formal element has been shown to be resolvable into 
the cognitions of time and space. It remains to show 
the parallel circumstance with regard to the formal 
element of the Katio SufS-ciens, the principle of ac- 
quisitive reasoning and hypothetical arid hypothetico- 
disjunctive syllogisms; — a task which, as I have 
said, has already been virtually performed by Sir-W. 
Hamilton, Appendix i. A., Discussions, ad edit. pp. 
618-21. 

Like- the postulates, the law of ratio sufficiens 
cannot be expressed except in a shape including a 
material element, that is, empirically. It must always 
be expressed generally and representatively, whether 
it be as the ratio existendi, or the ratio cognoscendi. 
The first of these, for instance, may be thus expressed : 
Whatever exists must have a cause; — nothing exists 
without a cause ; the second thus : Infer nothing with- 
out a reason. The words. Whatever, Nothing, and 
Cause, mean any object, no object, and some object as 
cause. Now both the cause, or ratio existendi, and 
the reason, or ratio cognoscendi, in every particular 
case must be given by actual experience, subject to 
the canon of induction. The course of nature is uni- 
form. It would be impossible to obey the law of 
ratio sufficiens, in either of its -branches, existendi or 
cognoscendi, unless the sequences and coexistences 
among material objects were uniform; we could never 
say that one particular object. A, was the cause or 
the reason of another particular object, B, unless they 
uniformly preceded and followed each other. We 
should indeed be still compelled to look for an ante- 
cedent, but we should be condemned never to be 
satisfied by finding the same consequent attached to 
the same antecedent. Hence the law of ratio suffi- 
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ciens has been sometimes expressed: Every thmg 
must have a cause, or a reason, why it is as it is and 
not otherwise; a formula which expresses the fact 
that the law of ratio sufhciens is bound up wth, and 
refers to, the empirical law of the uniformity of the 
course of nature. It expresses not only that every 
object is bound to some antecedent, in fact or in 
knowledge, but also that it is bound to some one or 
more particular and unvarying antecedents. AVith 
this form of the law of ratio sufficiens, therefore, in- 
asmuch as it is the expression of the union of the two 
elements, formal and material, we have nothing to do, 
the present purpose being to analyse the formal ele- 
ment in as abstract a shape as possible. 

Even the simplest formula expressing the law of 
‘ ratio sufficiens, taken by itself and apart from the 
law of uniformity, includes, as has been seen, a ma- 
terial part or element, just- as the postulates do. AVe 
have then to analyse it farther, just as in the case of 
the postulates, and to see what the purely formal 
element in it is, apart from the matter or objects 
which are involved in every expression of it. It Inis 
two branches ; it is both the ratio sufficiens existeiidi, 
and the ratio sufficiens cogiioscendi. Tlie principle 
of both will be found to be the same ; but it Avill be 
requisite first to see what lU’e the relations of these 
two branches to each other, one of 'wliicli may be 
called the Cause, and the other the Reason. 

The cause must always precede its efiect empiri- 
cally, in the order of history of objects as objects of 
consciousness, in time; the reason must always pre- 
cede its consequent empirically, in the order of cog- 
nition, or of the history of states of consciousness, in 
time. I will distinguish these two orders bv cullin'^ 
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the former historical, the latter psychological j both 
are equally objective to reflection. Any one of its 
causes or effects, historically speaking, may be the 
reason for our inferring the existence of an object; it 
is psychologically only that the knowledge of -the 
reason must precede the knowledge of the conse- 
quent. For instance, when we see blackened ruins, 
we infer that a building has been burnt- The brnn- 
ing of the building is historically earlier than, the 
existence of the blackened ruins, but psychologi- 
cally it is later. If we are told that A is a great 
man, we infer that he will be honoured by pos- 
terity; the cause historicall3>^ being also the reason 
psychologically, and prior in both respects to the fact 
inferred. 

The cause, or causa existendi, is entirely historical, ’ 
and must always precede its effect historically; when 
we say, "Whatever exists must have a cause, we mean 
to say, that whatever exists must have some object 
existing previously to it, and that, unless some object 
had previously existed, it could not have come into 
existence. When empirical observation has shown that 
two objects ai*e invariably linked together in time, of 
which one invariably precedes and the other invariably 
follows; and that the taking away of the preceding 
object, without taking away any other of the accom- 
panying phenomena, involves the disappearance of 
the following object; then we call the former the 
cause and the latter the effect, one of the other. The 
cause however, as exhibited in the ratio sufficiens 
alone, is not a special and invariable antecedent ob- 
ject, but some antecedent object, no matter what. 
That some object must precede objectively every 
object which can exist, this is the necessary truth 
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expressed by the ratio sufficiens existendi, and the 
only truth of a necessary character involved in it. 

In the same way in the case of the reason ; the 
only necessary truth involved in the ratio siitficieiis 
cognoscendi is There must be some antecedent in 
youi’ knowledge before you can infer the existence of 
any object. The necessity in the ratio sufficiens cog- 
noscendi is solely this, the necessity of asking Wliy 
for every thing ; every assertion must have some 
reason for it. The formula given above, Infer no- 
thing without a reason, stands on the same level as 
the formula. Every thing must have a cause; while 
the psychological formula corresponding to the for- 
mula, Every thing which exists must have a cause 
why it is as it is and not otherwse, which is com- 
pounded of the material canon of uniformity and the 
formal law of the causa existendi, would be some- 
thing of this kind. Infer no paidicular object without 
a pai’ticular reason coimected mth it by experience. 

But the terms cause and reason usually signify 
pai’ticulai’ or special cause, and particular or war- 
ranting reason; so that it would be coufusitig to 
emjdoy these terms in expressmg the purely formal 
connections of the ratio sufficiens. It will be better 
to exhibit the tsvo forms of the cause, and the two 
of the reason, in such phrases as the followng : 
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Cause, or Ratio Sufficiens Existe.vui. 

1st. Every tiling which exists must have an antecedent. 

2d. Every thing which exists must have a cause. 

Reason, or Ratio Sufficiens Existendi. 

1st. Eveiy thing known must have an antecedent in con.-ei(ju«ne.-.'. 
2d. Every thing laiown must have a warrant in couseiuuaitos. 

/ 

The first formula in each case is tdone .strictly neces- 
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saiy, or the embodiment of a necessary truth. The 
second formula in each case is merely another ex- 
pression of the law of the uniformity of the course 
of natiu’e, seen first fi.’om the objective side, then fi’om 
the subjective. The two formulas, the first in each 
case, differ from each other in nothing but iu the 
point of view being in the former historical, in the 
latter psychological ; the former declares how objects 
must exist, the latter how they must be known to 
exist; the former declares how they are connected 
with each other, the latter how the consciousness of 
one is connected with the consciousness of the other. 
•Now in both cases, in both modes of connection, we 
have before us a provisional object; in the one, the 
objective aspect, in the other, the subjective aspect 
of phenomena. The connection in the first case is 
objective, with abstraction of the subjective side, for 
which reason it has been called historipal; the con- 
nection in the second case is subjective, with absti’ac- 
tion of the objective side, for which reason it has 
been called psychological and not subjective. Both 
cases, however, are connections of states of conscious- 
ness, both are subjective and objective at once. This 
connection, common to the two cases, which is at 
once objective and subjective, and at once umversal 
and necessary, is the cognition of time; for, besides 
being universal and necessary, it is nothing more 
thp Ti the relation of succession, abstracted from any 
content or series of succeeding objects. It is the 
formal cognition of time which forces us back in 
every instance upon a previous condition of existence 
to that with w^hich we begin, whether it is priority in 
order of thought or in order of nature, whether the 
previous condition is considered as adapted to cause 
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a thought in us, or as adapted to cause an object 
independent of us. The same cognition of time in- niv. a' 
volves also the necessity of an effect for eveiy cause, § sy. 

, . *^1l' CaUrO Ami 

as 'well as of a cause for every ettect; it extends tor- Uca-^on. 
wards into the future as well as backwards into the 
past, historically; and, psychologically, every thought 
has consequences which must lead to theories and 
systems capable of infinite development. This is the 
ground of prediction of the future irom the past. 
Whatever object, whether of objective or subjective 
reference, we take as our starting point, we must go 
backwards a parte ante, in conceiving its causes or 
its reasons, and forwards a jiarte post, in conceiving 
its effects or its consequences; and in both cases in 
infinitmn. The result therefore of the foregoing 
analysis is, that the cognition of time is the purely 
formal and necessary principle involved in all the 
shapes of the ratio sufiiciens. 

$ 60. What has been called the causa cssendi, or „„ , 

^ ^ ^ ’ Ihe funaal 

formal cause, is nothing else than the analysis of an 
object in its first intention. When any object is so 
analysed, then either of its two aspects, the thing 
defined and its definition, may be called metajiho- 
rically the form, or causa essendi, of the other, or 
pari ratione the effect of the other; or its parts or 
elements of analysis may be metaphoricall}’ called 
causes or effects of the whole, or reciprocally causes 
and effects of each other within the whole. ^leta- 
phorically, because both the iispects, and all the parts 
and elements, are simultaneous and coexistent, and 
can onlv be called causes and effects by an unwar- 
ranted extension of tlie relations subsisting between 
objects in their second intention, or between one ob- 
ject and another in consciousness, to cases where ilie 
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object is already assumed to 'be one single, though 
perhaps complex, object, in which neither aspect, no 
part, no element, precedes another. The term causa- 
tion is best restricted to express relations between 
objects in time, as preceding and succeeding. Make 
any one of these aspects, or parts, or elements, an 
object by itself in a provisional image, and then you 
can consider what causes or effects it has; but what- 
ever is coextensive with it in respect of time is not 
its cause or its effect, but a co-element or co-partner 
in the provisional object from which it is abstracted. 
The causa essendi, or formal cause, must be contained 
in the object of which it is considered as the cause; 
but for this relation terms have been already pro- 
vided, those of definition, aspect, element, and pai’t 
in analysis. Kant made reciprocity of cause and 
effect one of his categories, which is the conception 
of two objects being reciprocally conditions of each 
other; of which the equality of mechanical force im- 
parted and lost, of action and reaction, the diagonal 
movement in the parallelogram of forces, positive and 
negative electricity would perhaps be among the 
instances. Now if either of the two forces acting m 
any of these cases is prior m existence to the other, 
it may be considered as among the causm- existendi 
of the other; but if they both begin to exist ex- 
actly at the same moment, then I contend that it 
is more reasonable to regard them as elements or 
component parts of one phenomenon, and not as 
causes of that phenomenon, or of each other. Only 
if an actual priority of existence is assumed or dis- 
covered can one of them be properly called cause, 
and the other effect. 

§ 61. Here is completed the analysis of the logical 


§ 61 . 
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laws into laws of intuition. The intuitional principles, 
the cognitions of time and space, are the forms both 
of intuition, or perception in all its branches, and of 
reasoning; and there is no conflict between these two 
modes of consciousness. There is besides no place 
left for a faculty such as that which Ivant calls the 
Keason, with its ultimate principle or Idea of tlie To- 
tality of the conditions of a given conditioned object, 
that is, of an Unconditioned. (Kritik d. R. Y. Tr. 
Dial. B. I. Abs. a. vol. 2, p. 260, Rosenk. ed.) For 
every totality is a concept, and concepts arc products 
of volition within the limits of perception or percep- 
tive imagination ; and the logical function of such a 
concept in all its brunches, as a regulative principle or 
law for the practical exercise of reasoning, is fully 
performed by the law of Parcimony, resting, equally 
with the concept as product of volition, upon the ma- 
terial element, or feeling, in consciousness. There is 
no such faculty of reason commanding us to assume 
an miconditioned, and consequently we need no cri- 
tical system to restrict its operation to a merely 
regulative function. We are under a total inability 
to do so if we would ; we may make a false, or 
what Kant calls a transcendental, use of the hnvs 
of reasoning, but we cannot conceive an Uncondi- 
tioned, or what Kant would call a transcendent oly’ect. 
(Kritik d. R. Y. page 240, ed. Rosenk.) The prin- 
ciples of reasoning, whether distinguished or not into 
ju'inciples of a Kantian understanding and a Kantian 
reason, are not wider than those of intuition; but they 
are the same principles limited by volition and guidetl 
by the law of Parcimony. By exercising volition wc 
can limit but not extend our consciousness or its 
objects, which are existence. Intuitional truth is nut 
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ca vS: • coordinate of logical truth, but at once its source 
Di^3. and its field. By imagining it to be its coordinate we 

Intuition and the possibility that one may transcend the 

Thought, other. If logical laws are objects of cognition at all, 
and yet not derived fi-om time and space, on what 
principle are we to justify their limitation in use to 
objects within time and space? We shall be inevit- 
ably carried on to the assertion of an Absolute, a 
logical truth independent, in some incomprehensible 
way, of all objects known or knowable by us in time 
and space, and yet objectively existing. The view 
, here taken on the other hand introduces unity into all 
the operations of the mind, and reduces our risk of 
error by one important item, the conflict of coordinate 
tribunals. 

The incongruousness of such a system, with its 
double source of truth, intuitional and logical, and 
its critical machinery for avoiding the consequences, 
seems to have struck the ontological successors of 
Kant. For just as, in the case of Aristotle, metaphy- 
sical and ontological principles existed side by side, 
and contained the germs of future systems of meta- 
physic and ontology, and just as, in his case, the onto- 
logical principles were first seized on and carried out 
into systems by the philosophers of Alexandria, so in 
the Kritik der Reinen Yernunft there lay thoughts, 
which might develop into ontologies, side by side with 
thoughts which were purely metaphysical; and in 
this case again the ontological side was first seized and 
developed. Looking now at Kant’s system of philo- 
sophy as a whole, it will be seen that the central 
point of the whole is the transcendental unity of ap- 
perception, the Ich denke, which accompames, and 
may be perceived to accompany, every moment of con- 
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sciousness and makes it a single moment. Confused 
impressions of sense in time and space are the raw 
matter into which this unity of apperception is intro- 
duced, or on which it operates. Time and space are 
the forms of all sensible impressions, whether in con- 
fusion or in order. But how is order introduced into 
them, or how are they cast into order? The unity of 
apperception combines them, true; but it may com- 
bine them without the Icirst trace of regularity or 
uniformity. The transcendental unity of appercep- 
tion would, in this case, be an unity of apperception 
of the sensible impressions in time and space; but 
there would be no knowledge of any thing, for there 
would be no uniformity. The transcendental unity 
of apperception works necessarily in the forms of in- 
tuition, time and space; the}’’ are properly its own 
forms, forms of bringing sensible impressions into 
unity ; but they are not as yet knowledge. To pro- 
duce knowledge, to form a regular world or Cosmos 
of sensible impressions in time and space, the tran- 
scendental unity of apperception, according to Kant, 
possesses and applies, or rather operates in and by, 
certain forms of thought, the Categories, which are 
modes of unity, modes of the transcendental unity of 
apperception itself; and therefore in every step of the 
operation there is an unity of apperception, but one 
employed upon the sensible impressions, and upon 
them ill the other forms of the transcendental unity 
of apperception, the forms of intuition combined witli 
the categories or category used. The transcendental 
unity of apperception has thus indeed two kinds of 
forms in which it operates, those of intuition, time 
and space, and those of thought, the categories; but 
neither the sensible impressions nor then* forms of iu- 
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tuition, time and space, are objects by themselves, 
until combined by the unity of apperception working 
.through some category, or mode and, as it were, 
yjia of unity ; then first arises objectivity or reality 
of objects. This same unity of apperception also ac- 
compames the Idea^ or ^Reason-concept, of an absolute 
totality of conditions.- Now the transcendental unity 
of apperception is the principle of reality and objec- 
tivation of objects, as well as the principle of then* 
truth, or their ultimate test; and, in both characters, 
is a principle of reasoning and not a principle of intui- 
tion. AUe Verbmdung ist eine Verstandeshandlung, 
says Xant in the ad edition of his Kritik. 

• If now, it was argued by Xant’s ontological suc- 
cessors, any forms and modes of procedure can be 
found in this transcendental unity of apperception, 
any forms of thought, any concepts, — ^these must con- 
tain reality and truth itself, for they are the source of 
it in experience; and cannot be limited to matters 
contained mthin the intuitional forms of that apper- 
ception, which are at best only its partial and preli- 
minary modes, and rather offer resistance to the uni- 
fying principle, the apperception, than express it fully. 
The apperception is essentially unity, and unity is not 
a principle of intuition but of thought; thought, there- 
fore, cannot be confined within time and space, or 
limited to work only on objects within those forms, 
on pain of losing its reality. Whatever can come 
forward in the unity of apperception is real; conse- 
quently the Xantian Idea of an absolute totality is 
real; and this Idea it is which seems to have become, 
mth Hegel, the absolute Begriff. 

Some such reasoning as this, I apprehend, must 
have convinced those who were dissatisfied with the 
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double source of truth j^roposed by Kant, intuition 
and thought, and •with the merely regulative truth 
possessed by the latter -wherever it transcended in- 
tuitional experience, that the Unitj^ of Apperception, 
as an unity of thought and not of intuition, "was the 
sole source of constitutive, that is, positive and theo- 
retical, as 'vvell as of practical or regulative truth. 
And they may have reflected besides, that the doc- 
trine which limited Ideas of the Reason to a merely 
regulative function was itself essentially only of a 
regulative nature, in other words, that the denpng 
to purely formal concepts, whether of the under- 
standing or of the reason, an independent objective 
existence was a proceeding founded on no other 
V ground than an anticipation of theii* futility and 
emptiness, if they should be treated as objective and 
independent of a material content ; and was thus 
itself but a practical rule for arriving at some, real 
or supposed, profitable result. The merely regula- 
tive character of this doctrine or procedure Avas no 
sufficient ground for restricting the ideas of tlie rea- 

O O 


son to a regulative function ; some positive ground, 
valid in theory as Avell as practice, must be given for 
such a doctrine. Thenceforward their endeavour 
was to discover the law of the operation, or the 
forms essentiid to tlie operation, of thought, or in 
other words, to discover the particular modes of 
unity of apperception in which the transcendental 
unity of apperception, the pure ego, was clothed, or 
into Avhich it was bv itself transformed, the hri/Ayuai 
of its ^yya/Aic, or the of its •j'^carueng. The 

gulf, left by Kant between intuition and thought, it 
was attempted to close by bringing over intuition to 
thought, and subsummg all the content of intuition 
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CH^vn operations of the pure ego, a method which 

Piv- 3.‘ has issued in the logical ontology of Hegel, as its 

intuitiSl complete and satisfactory outcome. This Essay 

Thought, has taken the opposite mode of filling up the gulf, 
and has attempted to reduce the forms of thought to 
those of intuition j thus restoring the unity of con- 
sciousness as completely as the ontologists, though 
reversing their method; and getting rid, equally 
with them, of a Thing-in-itself transcendent in its 
nature, and of concepts which, though they ought to 
be merely regulative of the practical exercise of 
reason, are constantly mistaken for objects of a pos- 
sible experience. 

Whatever can be presented or represented in the 
forms of time and space has a certain objective ex- 
istence. To be able to present or represent any 
object to ourselves is to assert its existence, not its 
so-called subjective existence only, but its objective 
existence also; for it is now 'sufficiently clear, that 
the popular use of the words, subjective and ob- 
jective, as if they signified respectively mu’eal and 
real, — subjective existence meaning apparent and 
possibly mistaken existence, — ^is unsound and must 
be given up. Hence its true meaning is given to the 
doctrine of Descartes, that whatever he clearly and 
distinctly conceived existed ; that existence is not a 
quality or attribute to be proved in addition to a con- 
cept or perception, but is involved in all clear con- 
ceptions alike. What Descartes, however, applied 
especially to clear conceptions, is true of all ; their 
conception includes existence, and^the only question 
. remaining is, whether that existence is permanent or 
transitory. 

Both fields of knowledge, intuition and thought, 
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being thus reduced to one, the rcmaming question is 
to distinguish apparent, not from real, but from true 
existence. Whatever danger there is of aiqdjing the 
laws, of logic to pretended objects, the same danger 
exists of applying the laws of intuition to them. This 
danger is real in both cases. Its character is to im- 
agine, in portions of time and space, a material con- 
tent which does not stand the test of experience; 
which, believed in once, is found to vanish on fur- 
ther investigation. Truth has been defined to be 
the agreement of our imaginations, perceptions, or 
thoughts, with actual objects; but according to the 
distinction already drawn, § 42, it is properly de- 
fined as the agreement of our present wth our future 
perceptions, when the most accurate and complete 
investigation shall have tested them. Erroneous and 
true perceptions are equally objects of consciousness; 
former and latter perceptions are so too; the percep- 
tions which ai’c to agree with objects and those ob- 
jects with which they are to agree are equally sub- 
jective. The former perceptions and tlic erroneous 
perceptions may be equally clear and equally distinct 
with the true and the latter perceptions, but they arc 
not the less erroneous on that account. Clearness 
and distinctness in perceptions are not a test of their 
truth ; the most distinct and clear perceptions may 
be changed by future enc^uiry and b}' m^vly observed 
fiicts. The figures in a dream have often tlie greatest 
clearness and distinctness, and are accompanied by 
the strongest sense of reality. But why do we call 
them unreal and untrue? Solely because they will 
not bear repeated investigation, because, though we 
can remember them on waking with as great clear- 
ness and distmetness as other things, }'et ^ve CiUinot 
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mould them into a consistent whole along with the 
other particular circumstances which we know co- 
existed with them, the room we slept in and the 
time of our being asleep, nor with the general tenor 
. of experience, which is a consistent whole of which 
they are an incongruous portion. 

It will be said perhaps here, that whatever is 
clearly and distinctly perceived is true so far as it 
goes and while it lasts; and that the error lies in 
drawing inferences from our clear and distinct per- 
ceptions, not in the percej)tions themselves; that we 
infer from the clearness and distinctness of the dream- 
perceptions, that they wiE last and are independent 
of our will, in fact that they are real; and thus that 
the error is one of inference, not of perception. The 
first assertion I admit, namely, that the perceptions 
are true so far as they go and whde they last; not so 
the second, namely, that the sense of independence 
and reality in the dream-figures is not a perception 
but an inference. Properly speaking we do not infer 
at all in dreaming; we exercise no voluntary, but 
spontaneous, redintegration; we do not say to our- 
selves These figures are real and independent of om’- 
selves, but we never doubt it and, therefore, cannot 
reason about it. But we see them move without 
our suggestion, hear them speak without our sug- 
gestion, feel them touch (not violently, for that 
would probably imply waking) without our sugges- 
tion; and this is to perceive the independent and 
real. The dream-figures, then, are objects of pei’- 
•ception, clear, distinct, and true, so far as they 
go and while they last. But is this what we mean 
by Truth? However certain we may feel of any 
•'thing for the present, there is no ground in this 
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alone for saying that it is true; we must have, be- cu'vn* 
sides this, a distinct belief in its permanent character, niv. y.' 
or the notion of its remaining as it is, if compared §oi. 

. , , . , . , , Intiutioa am 

wth other perceptions; otlierivise we use the word TiiousUt. 
true wrongly in application to it. It is true, if it 
has stood and will stand the test of investigation in 
all lights. There is no other truth but this, the 
agreement of our present perceptions with others 
which are or shall be the result of more accurate 
investigation. This is a fertile doctrine, especially 
in the i>roYhice of Ethic, where as yet it has not 
been much applied. All perceptions of what is 
morally right or vwong depend, for their truth, on 
their agreement with future states of the more 
enlightened conscience. The distinction between 
reality and truth must be applied also to Ethic. 

$ 62 . Hence it results that there is no test of , .> 

truth, of present and immediate applicability. It 
depends upon the future. If a present perception 
agrees with man}' accurately tested past perceptions, 
it is a strong ground for anticipating that it ivill 
agree with future and more accurately tested per- 
ce])tioiis. Of such a present perception wc predi- 
cate 'with conlidcuco that it is true. But except as 
matter of conlidence ive can never say that it is true, 
but only that it ivill be proved to be true or Ibuud 
to be true. This doctrine, that there is no test of 
truth, of jwesent applicability, is one which it is 
perhaps hardest of all to admit serviceably and ja'ac- 
tically. We all treat those opinions, is'lnch we are 
coniident will be iiroved to be true, as if they had 
already been proved to be so, and consetjuenth' tlic 
opposite opinions as if they had already been proved 
to be false, instead of conceivinir botli alike as behiir 
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on their probation. Every one seeks for a test of 
truth, ■whether in a principle, or in a system. It can 
be found however nowhere but in continued investi- 
gation; that is to say, it is not fojind in any com- 
pleted investigation. Yet here the rule of practice 
is to adopt a principle or a system as a limit of 
enquiry, a terminus a quo and ad quern, and to 
work from it and live by it as if it were true. It is 
the same process as that which formed the remote 
out of the immediate object, and the concept out of 
the remote object. The ^vdll says Here we take 
our stand. The result of metaphysical enquiry, 
just as that of practical experience, shows us that 
there is no * absolute or ultimate empirical truth, 
but every where relative and approximate truth. It 
is an inflexible law of consciousness — Hihil abso- 
luti. 

Hence too arises the justification of the . right, 
which every generation of men exercises, to pass 
judgment on the conceptions of aU preceding gene- 
rations, and to reverse or confinn their decisions; 
while future generations, in their turn, -will weigh 
with truer insight this verdict itself. For as indi- 


viduals increase in knowledge, so also does the race; 
and though some generations may be more ignorant 
than some that have preceded them, yet some there 
must arise which 'vtill be •wiser. It is not the mere 
fact of being later in time that makes one judgment 
truer than another, but the fact of its being the 
result of a more complete investigation, of which 
posteriority in time is one condition. It has been 
said that man never possesses but always anticipates 
happiness; and so it may be said of "truth, that as 
truth it is never present. . It is the thought of yes- 
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terday whicli we addi’ess as truth; the thought of 
to-day, which warrants that of yesterday, needs itself 
the warranty of to-morrow. 

It must not be concealed but freely confessed 
that, in giving up all notion of an Absolute and of 
an ontology, and in falling back on a metaphysic 
which is a mere anal3'si3 of the ultimate’ elements in 
empirical experience, all hope is renounced of solving 
that problem which has been the aim, conceived more 
or less distinctly, and more or less exclusive!}', of 
all philosophers from the earliest times to Hegel; a 
])roblem which may be thus expressed, to find the 
ground, first, of there being an existence at all, and 
secondly, of this existence being such as we perceive 
it. Hegel’s solution of these problems is probably 
the most complete that has ever been proposed. 
But not only are all complete ontologies here aban- 
doned, Hegel’s among the rest, but also all ontologi- 
cal portions in systems which otherwise arc purely 
metaphysical. Kant docs not seem clearly to have 
drawl the distinction between metaphysic and onto- 
logy, and the Kritik contains both elements. Ho 
does not indeed, like Hegel, profess to account for 
the existence of impressions of sense generally ; but 
he does profess to account for the order of tliose 
impressions, that is, for tliere being stability of na- 
ture and uniformitv in the course of nature: and to 

w * 

that extent the Kritik is an ontolo^v. The tran- 
scendental deduction of the categories is an accouuc of 
the origin of what I call the stability and uniformity 
of nature, of the synthetic unity of all phenomena. 
“Es ist also der Yer.stand nicht bios ein Vermoiien, 
durcli Vergleichung der Erscheinungen sich Uegelu 
zu machen: er ist selbst die Gesetziiebuntr iiir die 
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ISTatur, d. i. ohne Verstand mirde es iiberall nicht 
iSTatur, d. i. syntbetische Einheit des Mannigfaltigen 
' der Ersclieinimgen nach Eegeln geben.” Werke, 
ed. Eos. u. Scb. vol. 2, p. 113. And again he says, 
page 1 14, “der Yerstand ist selbst der Quell der 
Gesetze der Natur, imd mithin der formalen Einheit 
der Natur.” 

2sow the expressions stability and uniformity of 
nature have two senses, one, in which they have ■ 
been em];>loyed in Chapter vi. and elsewhere in this 
Essay, namely, the sameness obtaining between im- 
mediate or remote objects of consciousness, and the 
sameness obtaining between the sequences of such 
immediate or remote objects; and the other, in which 
they express the connection of feehngs as elements 
of objects •with certain portions of time and figures of 
• space as their formal element, it being an universal 
and necessary circumstance that feelings can' exist 
only in some such jportions of time and space. There 
is no state of consciousness in which stabiHly and 
uniformity, in this second sense, do not pervade the 
object of consciousness; but such stability and uni- 
formity must be conceived as coexistent and coeval 
Y?ith consciousness itself. In the complex empirical 
fact of feelings being given to us in consciousness we 
have the fact of their orderly arrangement, each feel- 
ing as an unity in time and space by contrast "with 
different feelings, given also; and it is impossible to 
conceive or imagine feelings existing otherwise. The 
stability and urdformity of nature in this sense is part 
of the ultimate phenomenon of experience to' be ana- 
lysed; and in this sense too it is the ground of the 
stability and uniformity in the first sense, namely, 
that between complete objects in nature; of which no 
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Other explanation or deduction but this is possible, Ju^vn 
except it be the empirical or historical explanation of niv, 
showmg the growth of the conception in the empirical j 

ego. Kant however accounts for the existence of the 
•stability and uniformity of nature in both its senses, 
accounts for the synthetische Einheit allcr Erschein- 
ungen, by referring it in all its forms to the unit}* of 
transcendental apperception. 

Kow I argue that, if the synthetic unity of feel- 
ings, as elements of empirical objects, is an ultimate 
fact in the iDhenomenon to be analysed, if all empirical 
consciousness contains such a synthetic unit}', it is 
superfluous to double this fict by seeking to refer it 
' to a second unity, the unity of transcendental apper- 
ception; and farther, that, if tliis synthetic unity is 
an ultimate fact in all consciousness, it supplies of 
itself the best ground for explauiing the synthetic 
unity obtaining between empirical or complete ob- 
jects, which would then arise in the empirical ego by 
a mere extension of the analytical process and b}’ 
more accurate examination of the figures and tlura- 
tions of those empii'ical objects iheinselves. The unity 
of transcendental apperception would t]iu.s become 
superfluous, even to explain this more em]>irical case 
of synthetic unity, but at the same time without 
making this case of it an ultimate and necessary fact 
of consciousness. Kant assumes that a circumstance 
which is coeval and coexistent with all empirical con- 
sciousness must be accounted for and its cause of 
existence pointed our, and not only referred by ana- 
■ lysis to its proper place in the phenomenon analysed; 
and he seems to me to have done so in consetjueucu: 
of imagining that he could picture to himself the 
feelings in consciousness as given to us or felt bv us, 
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pa5t ul ^ nine and space certainly, but all in confusion 

'without any particular duration or figure -nrhatever. 
in Terwirrungj Tvith a total absence of form. In the 
MhflaosiizT!. second edition of the Eritik, rrhere he gave a ne\r 
shape to the transcendental deduction of the Cate- 
gories (Supplement xrr. TTerke, vol. a. Eosenk. u. 
Schub. edit.), he begins by stating this somewhat 
explicitly. “Das Mannigfaltige der Torstellungen 
kann in einer Anschaunng sesreben werden. die 
bios sinnlich, d. i. nichts als Dmp:^glichkeit ist, — 
Separating the elements of phenomena fi-om each 
other by reference to the supposed sources from 
which they fiowed or were produced in conscious- 
ness, the senses and understanding, he imagined them 
as capable of existing separately fi*om each other, 
inasmuch as their supposed sources or Acuities of 
the mind were imagined separate. Xow if a total 
absence of form could be imagined or conceired, then 
the arising of form would demand an explanation, an 
ori^n or cause of it to be pointed out. But if this 
can not be done, as it cannot, then all that re mains 
for us is to analyse the phenomenon into its material 
and formal elements. This analvsis has been shown 

mf 

to be the ultimate step which human knowledge can 
take, and consequently it has been shown that all 
ontology or knowledge of an absolute is beyond our 
reach. At the same time, since this also shows that 
existence and consciousness are coextensive, it is plain 
that an ahsoluie does not exist. Our knowledge is 
extended in the veiy fact of its being limited j and 
this refiection must be our recompense for the limi- 
tation- 
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§ G3. The foregoing account of the functions of the 
mind so far as it is a cognitive power is a complete 
one; there is no function which is not capable of 
being brought under its description, and there is no 
part of knowledge which can be reached by any track 
or means exclusive of those akeady described. The 
essential unity of the functions known as perception 
and understanding has been shown. But a further 
distinction is often made between understanding and 
Reason, on which it may be desirable to say a few 
words, especially as the distinction, as a difference in 
kmd, comes recommended to Englishmen by tlie 
honoiu’od name of Coleridge. The real difference 
between them appears to me to be one of degree, 
expressed by or consisting in the fact tliat the object, 
on which they are employed, assumes a new aspect 
when the higher degree has been readied. Pheno- 
mena assume the character of objects in presence of 
a Subject, or, what is the same thing, the diaracter 
of being objective and subjective; the former, if we 
regard the development of the phenomena themselves, 
the latter, if we regard them iis the object of our own 
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reflection; the former, from the point of view of ex- 
istence, the latter, fr'om that of consciousness. The 
presence of a new class of cognitions, not any differ- 
ence in the cognitive function itself, is the ground of 
making the distinction, certainly a very important and 
fundamental one, between the two functions of con- 
sciousness, understanding and reason. 

Reflection on itself is the - distinguishing charac- 
teristic of a stage or mode of consciousness next 
above understanding in complexity, and this is the 
last stage of development of which consciousness has 
hitherto been capable. Consciousness first under- 
stands objects, that is, phenomena are first a collec- 
tion of feelings or matter indifferently in time and 
space; then it reflects on itself, or, what is the same 
thing, on the jihenomena, and distinguishes feeling 
generally irom particular^ feelings, and these from 
qualities; and since the distinction between objects 
and Subject thus drawn is exhaustive, so far as we 
can see, the decision of reflection on any question is ’ 
finaly and irreversible except by a further exercise of 
reflection; so that reflection is the final arbiter of 
truth. In this way consciousness shows us its own 
poverty and weakness, as well as its own strength and 
dignity; it destroys illusions by creating them, for it 
gives us truths secured from doubt in exchange for 
notions which had not before been doubted. It de- 
stroys the appearance of certamly which before at- 
tached to our cognitions; it exhibits the inevitable 
nature of error, in exhibiting the necessity of progress 
towards truth. A new light dawns with reflection, 
in which we see ourselves as we are; frrom the nature 
there exhibited there is no escape, from the decision 
■ of reflection there is no appeal. Reason is our being; 
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and above all other intellectual needs is the need of 
kno^ving objects in their true nature. 

Reflection, or reflective consciousness, has two 
modes or stages, the earlier and the later, differing 
from each other in degree of development, not in 
kind, which it may be proper to call the. intuitive and 
the discursive stages of reflection, followmg the dis- 
tinction in Milton, 

TIic Soul 

Reason receives, and Reason is her being, 

Discursive or intuitive. 

The names of the two stages are Self-consciousness 
and Reason, the former being the intuitive, the lat- 
ter the discursive, stage of reflection. These two 
modes of reflection correspond to the two modes of 
direct consciousness, mtuition and comparison, per- 
ception and understanding. They are a repetition of 
perception and understanding in a new and more 
advanced sphere, or 'with a new object. When con- 
sciousness has itself, or phenomena have themselves, 
for object, it proceeds in exactly the same way as 
when it was direct or simple consciousness, undistin- 
guished from phenomena, .till reflection is funda- 
mentally a process of comparison ; originally, it is an 
act which can be characterised in no other way than 
as a distmctioii between object and Subject. Syn- 
thesis is involved in all, and comparison in all but 
the simplest, actions of consciousness, even in per- 
ception; but just as all those actions of consciousness 
which resulted in the production of a remote o]>ject, 
notwithstanding that compiu’ison was largely involved 
in the process, were called perceptions, so also, in re- 
flection, the act of distmctioii which has for its object 
the objective and subjective aspect of things, iiotwith- 
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standing that this involves comparison in a gi-eater 
degree, may, when compared vdth its second stage, 
he called intuition or self-consciousness. It is only 
by what they are predominantly, not by what they 
are solely, that actions or states of consciousness are. 
called perception, intuition, understanding, reflection, 
and reason. 

Self-consciousness, which is the first or intuitive 
stage of reflection, distinguishes the pure ego or Sub- 
ject fi.’om its objects, distinguishes the binding thread 
of feeling, common to all the changmg feelings which 
it binds together into the empirical ego. It is this 
pure thread of feeling which is the object of self-consci- 
ousness. Its peculiarity is, that it cannot be made 
an object by itself; it is always involved in objects as 
their unity, it is that which feels and perceives them, 
or that in which they ai’e subjective. The act or mo- 
ment of perceiving that there is such a binding thread 
of feeling is called apperception, the Ich denke of 
Xant; and this must be combined with other percep- 
tions or thoughts. The Subject is abstract feeling; 
and like other abstractions cannot be exhibited except 
in a provisional form. That this abstraction is abstract 
consciousness itself is what makes it appear more mys- 
terious than other abstract notions. - Thus it is that 
the Subject cannot be an object by itself, but only as 
the subjective aspect of other objects. To have the 
Subject for an object is the same thing as to have the 
distinction between the subjective and objective as- 
pects of phenomena for an object, or to have as an 
object objects as the correlate of consciousness, or 
consciousness as the correlate of objects. This act 
or moment, whether separate, or in combination with 
others as apperception, is called self-consciousness. 
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Those acts or moments with wliich it is combined, or 
which contain it, are called Reason when they are 
predominantly acts of comparison or understanding. 

§ 64 . As the Subject or pure ego, but always as 
involved in the empirical ego, is the object of self- 
consciousness, so the empirical ego is the object of 
reason, or reflection in its discursive stage. It is the 
object which reflection creates; for reflection is the 
perception that all objects are subjective, in other 
words, that the empirical ego is the complex of all 
the states or actions or modes of consciousness bound 
together by tlie Subject. Uaffa ‘sruvru lar) ra 
‘s‘§u''/{^uTu, says Proclus, Inst. Theol. § 195. In reality 
this is only a completion of the process which self-con- 
sciousness began; self-consciousness took the first 
step towards making the phenomenal world objective 
and subjective, reason makes the whole of it in detail 
so, and calls it the empirical ego; (historically indeed 
the process has been gradual, since the empiiical ego 
has been long regarded as an object among objects;) 
and it calls by the name of the empiiical ego what- 
ever phenomena or classes of phenomena it has from 
time to time made subjective, and ultimately embraces 
under that name the whole objective world; for the 
world of ail}" individual consciousness is the comple!!C 
of the states of consciousness which it includes in 
present, past, and future time. 

The Siiliject is the object of self-consciousness, 
the empirical ego is the object of reason ; the former 
expresses the distinction between the objective and 
subjective aspects of phenomena in its abstraction, the 
latter expresses the same distinction in its complete, 
empirical, complex development. In exaininiiig and 
dealing with the empirical ego, reason is dealing with 
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P^fihoiiieiia in both aspects at onccj objective and sub- 
~ jective, and has the two correlates present in a single 
Eeason distinguishes the two aspects of things, 
makes abstraction of the objective aspect, and consti- 
tutes the subjective aspect alone its own object; where- 
as the understanding in dealing with the same pheno- 
mena, the moments of the empirical ego, treats them 
as objects external to itself either jhom not having 
drawn the dis tin ction, or, if it has been drawn by the 
reason, by abstracting mom the subjective aspect. 
The understanding, for instance, does not reflect that, 
in. voluntary redintegration, its own volition deter- 
mines what objects or parts of objects shall be ex- 
amined, but seems to be guided by the objects them- 
selves alone. It is reason which makes this discoverv, 
in esamining the connection between its states of con- 
sciousness as such. In voluntary redintegration, as 
performed by the understanding, the shapes which 
the objects assume appear to be forms of the objects 
alone, to be discovered in the objects by the under- 
standing; reason traces the subjective conditions of 
the arising of those forms, and sees that they are en- 
tirely products of previous states of consciousness. 
Both the voluntary and spontaneous processes of con- 
sciousness are the objects of the reason, and reason 
^ herself works by means of, that is, is a mode of volun- 
tary redintegration. 

The operations of reason are not limited to this 
single reflection, that all things ai’e subjective, or 
modes of consciousness, though this reflection accom- 
panies all its operations, and distinguishes them fi’om 
the operations of the imderstanding. All the opera- 
tions of the reason deal with the empirical ego as their 
object; they reason about it and introduce further 
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modifications into it. And all these operations fall 
into two main kinds, speculative and practical j for 
this is a distinction which applies to consciousness in 
all its branches, and consequently to reflection as well 
as to understanding, to the reflective as weE as to the 
direct modes of consciousness. Eeason compares one 
state of consciousness with another, in order to see 
which of them is most true, or which of them is most 
good ; those which it perceives to be neither true nor 
good it endeavours to exclude from the empirical ego 
or from consciousness, and' as it is impossible to do 
this completely, seeing that it is not in our power to 
forget beyond possibility of recurrence, reason draws 
as strong a line of demarcation between them as pos- 
sible, and rejects the false and the bad beyond that 
line, thus creating from time to time an empirical ego 
which it cabs empliaticaby its own, and distinguishing 
it from those opinions, actions, and other modes of 
consciousness, which it would if possible cut off from 
itself by forgetting them, as false and bad. When 
states of consciousness are rejected as bad we are 
said to repent of them, to turn awaj*' from them, and 
cast them from us. This state of consciousness is 
called repentance, {JArdma, 

Was’t Hamlet wronged Laertes? Xcver Hamlet. 

If Hamlet from lumself be ta’en away 

And, when he’s not himself, does wrong Laertes, 

Then Hamlet does it not, Hamlet denies it. 

Hamlet, Act 5, Sc. 2. 

See too De Quincey’s remarks on the term jMirdvoiu, in 
Selections Grave and Gay, vol. 2, p. 46. In the ethic 
ot religion, the perfection or completion of repentance 
is the Kutr/i urmg of St. Paul. There is no special 
name for the state of reason which rejects the fiUsej 
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but in both cases reason is dealing "with the empirical 
ego and remodelling it, making so far as possible a 
new man in place of the old. It is the will that is 
active here, rejecting the false and bad and remo- 
deUing the empirical ego; reason is a mode of volun- 
tary and not of spontaneous redintegration. 

Besides rejecting some states of the empirical ego, 
reason also brings other states into new prominence, 
those namely which are true and those which' are 
good, and these reason seeks to impress upon con- 
sciousness, and to bind up with it by remembrance 
and repetition. In so doing it produces ideas, that 
is, images which contain an assarted or anticipated 
infinity or perfection, for an object is perfect when 
considered as developed in its nature in infinite time. 
The ideas which wiU. be chiefly considered in the fol- 
lowing chapter are products of reason ; though it is 
clear that there may be ideas of concepts of .the un- 
derstanding, as for instance the perfect circle, and 
the perfect globe, and time and space, considered as 
infinite, are ideas. 

The new self .which is thus distinguished fi:om 
and educed out of the empirical ego by reason has 
not as yet received any name ; but it may properly 
be caBed the True Ego, in distinction from the em- 
pirical and the pure. It is by this true ego that we 
pass moral judgments on the man, as distinguished 
firom his conduct. According as this true ego ap- 
proaches our standard of truth and goodness, and 
also according to the degi’ee of stedfastness and clear- 
ness with which a man cleaves to it and imprints it 
on his consciousness, that is, according to his en- 
liahtenment and to his wfll to act up to his light, we 
judge the man to be good or bad. Eeason is the 
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mode of consciousness to wHcli ethic belongs ; there 
is no ethical science apart from reason. Technic 
there may be, but not ethic, or practical science in 
its highest branch. All ultimate ends must be given 
by reason, and not by understanding. If we could 
discover what were the truths and what the objects 


which the reason of all men when most developed 
would include in the true ego, we should know what 
the perfect life consisted in; and if we could appeal 
to any one or more objects or states of consciousness 
as irreversibly and ineradicably best and truest for 
every individual consciousness, as the same objects 
are for our own, we should know what was the su- 
preme happiness and the supreme duty of all men, 
as we now know what is thte supreme happiness and 
supreme duly for ourselves individually. And this 
would be the prmciple or system of principles of ethi- 
cal science, holding the same place in ethic, with re- 
gard to universal applicability and certainty, that time 
and space hold in speculative philosophy. There is 
however this difference, namely, that the cognitions 
of reason, both principles and details, both general 
and particular cognitions, are the fruit of the exercise 
of consciousness, while the cognitions of time and 
space are the elements of every exercise of it; the 
former are produced as a tree produces its fruits, as 
a consequence and result of its development. 

The true ego thus contains less than the empiri- 
cal, but what it contains is of greater value and 
dignity. What once was truth is now rejected as 
enor, ^zui yug (mj ogav ivtu xgsTrrosi q oguv” and what 
once was good is now rejected as bad. Reason trans- . 
forms what once was true and good into untrue and 
bad, and the vdU rejects them from the true into the 
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teirm ego. Eeason is the ultimate judge of truth 

— goodness, and ivhat it declares to he such is such, 

just as what the eye declares to he red is red. In 
both cases presence in consciousness is. esistence, and 
existence is presence in consciousness. There is no- 
thing absolute in this or in anv mode of conscious- 
ness; when the reason is employed in judging of the 
good and bad, it is called conscience ; conscience is 
its name in this part of its function ; but there is no 
distinct name for its function of judging between 
truth and error; for this the common name Keason 
is employed. 

■ The view of reason here taken is opposed to all 
such xiews as would make it consist in the logical 
principle of unity, a piindple compelling us to unify 
all our conceptions; leading, with Kant, up to the 
three Ideas of the Pure Reason, God, the TTorld, and 
the Soul. This unification is sufficiently prorided 
for by the principle of Parcimony, and the facts on 
which it rests. It is opposed also to such riews as 
those which deduce it from the power of making 
abstract conceptions, or of drawing conclusions from 
them; these are functions of the understa n d ing , and 
as such are possessed in a low degree by many am- 
fnals besides man. Kor again is it the moral or 
emotional importance of certain reflections, nor the 
perception of a moral Talue in certain truths, nor a 
reference of knowledge to action, or of action to 
moral ends, which constitutes reason; although it is 
true, as .has been shown above, that reason is the 
source of morality and ethical science, and that there- 
fore there is a close connection between them; foi 
reason is speculative as well as practical, and both of 
these at once; • and this character it shares with othei 
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raodes of consciousness. It is not tiie mo^sl vdue of 
the truths percaved that constitutes the acu IP , 
ceiving them reason ; hut it is the nature o 
faculty or function of consciousness pa-cav^ the 
truths, namely, its nature of discm-sive. reflection, 
which constitutes the truths perceived ultimate trutns, 
and, so far as they are emotional, irioral truths. 

Reason has often been said to be the characteristic 
which distinguishes man ti’om other animals ; and on 
the view which I have talcen of reason this appears 
to be true. There are many other animals besides 
man, however, of whom it is difficult to imagine that 
they have not reached that stage of reflection which 
I may call psychological reflection, in which they dis- 
tinguish between their feelings as circumscribed by 
the body florn objects outside the body, and reason 
about the effects of the latter on the former, though 
not under the notion of causes and effects. But there 
seems to be no evidence to show that they can distin- 
guish feeling generally and in the abstract horn their 
particular determinate feelings; nor indeed that they 
can distinguish any general notion from particular in- 
stances of it, though this is a function of understanding 
as well as of reason. If they generalise, it is without 
Imowing the nature of generalisation, that is, without 
fixing the general as different from the particular no- 
tions. Their language appears to have no distinctions 
corresponding to such a distinction of notions. 

3Ian however not only redintegrates volmitarHy, 
but does so by fixed rules of abstraction and o-ene- 
raKsation ; he not only reflects psychologically^ but 
he distmguishes hnnself from his fecHngs as well as 

hu fcebnga fem qualities in space. This is the con- 
ultion of all human culture. 
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In the exercise and not tke bare possession of 
reason lies the dignity of man, in the expansion of 
bis faculties, in the operations performed by bis 
reason, and not in tbe single reflection wbicb ac- 
companies them and conditions them. Tbe percep- 
tion that representations are, as such, objectire, and 
that they can be recalled and banished by volition, is 
perhaps tbe first step in tbe exercise of the discursive 
stage of reflection. Other animals certainly have trains 
of redintegration, both voluntary and spontaneous; 
but there is no evidence to sbov* that they have dis- 
tinguished representations from presentations, and 
found one subjective, the other objective; or that they 
have found representations objective ; or lastly have 
found presentations subjective; in other words, that 
they have reflected on their relation to the world 
about them ; though they may have drawn the primary 
distinction between extended matter and feeling, and 
represented the latter by a rudimentary language. 

§ 65 - Since metaphysic itself is an operation, or 
a particular application, of the Reason, it may perhaps 
not be considered out of place here to take a brief 
retrospect of the coinrse which the human mind has 
followed in reflecting on, or applying reason to, the 
phenomena of experienco in their most general a^ect, 
that is, of the course of metaphysical philosophy, from 
fir} early epoch to the present day; sometimes ex- 
hibiting and always bearing in mind the distinction 
of metaphysical from ontological, speculative from 
practical, and direct from reflective theories. Tho^e 
which are at once purely reflective, speculative, and 
metaphysical will be found to make but a very small 
portion of what is commonly included in the history 
of philosophy. Our present point of view, the position 
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occupied in tHs Essay,, will o£ course be the due 
1 I 1 fn o-uide' us in this retrospect; and I shdl 

tta Mk.» *• “"■* ■*"“* Basi 

an outline of the whole history of philosophy. 

The philosophical system of- Plato wij§ the care- 
fully and critically elaborated result of a study of the 
theories of previous philosophers, among whom per- 
haps Pai-menides had, and deservedly, the greatest 
influence. He included in his survey all branches of 
human Imowledge as they then existed, and conceived 
more perfectly than any of his predecessors a system 
more universal than any of theirs, and turning on 
distmctions more subtil and more central. This sys- 
tem was the Dialectic,, the Theory of the It 

has been often described by historians of philosophy, 
and its chief features and their concatenation exhi- 
bited. I shall confine myself to shomng what it was 
from the point of view of this Essay. It was a system 
at once of logic and of existence, both logical and 
ontological, in which both elements existed mutually 
involved and undistinguished from each other. Logic 
and metaphysic were both one with Plato, his forms 
of thought, the were forms of objects; they were 
the former, or logical, because they were the latter, 
or forms of things or existences, uvra ra oi/ra. He 
did not take general notions as logical forms, and 
then attribute to them a real and separate existence; 
but he had not gone so far as to distinguish logical 
notions from real. General notions were not with 
lum the means of investigation, or rather they were 
so only because, and so far as, they were the objects 
mvestigafaon. General notions, as we call them, 
the only real existences, and there was a bar- 


were 
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organic world of general notions , id and 
. — behind the particular notions or ah^/tru. instances 
Retrospect of of these are the following three pairs as thev are 

metaphysical t r. ^ ^ J '' 

philosophy, exhibited in the bophistes : 


70 OV 


-avrav fc 

. ^ 

CTOfftS 


70 oy 
ffarepov 


Being and 2?bt-being. . 
Sameness and Difterence. 
Best and ilotion. 


Each of these six siSg had a double sense, accordino* 
as it was used in what may now be jiroperly called its 
first or its second intention j tSv oW^yy ra (//h avru 
ayra, ra Ss crgog ccKhyiKu Ust 7 Sysa^ai. Sophistes, Steph. 
255. In the first intention they were ru l.^sAoyra 
aXX^AOij fiiyifva^ai. In the second intention they were 
ra y^s 7 ^ovra (Ltywa'^ai. id. 256. It would 

appear that all general terms or were to be con-, 
sidered in the same way, and were of the same natm’e; 
as these six. And these would constitute together 
ro hrag oy, when used in their fii’st intention or as 
categories. Objects of sense which fell under a general 
term in its fii’st intention would be that general term 
in its second intention, and would be said to share in 
it, iJ^'triyjiVj as them thicc. For instance, m the case of 
objects different firom each other, Plato says h sjiuarov 
yds srssop sJya; vav dXX^yy, oh ^sa rr/if ubrov ^vaiv^ dXXos 
^/d TO ftiiriysi}/ rtsg ihsccg rr,g ^izrsoov. jSTo particular 
object of perception, aiff^,royj but only these general 
notions themselves, would have a fii’st intention, that 
is, would be real existences; particular objects of 
perception would be as it were receptacles of the 
second intentions of various general notions, or sidij, 
like converging rays from vaiious liuninaries meeting 
•in many different foci. Thus first intentions, which 
belonged only to general notions, or were the 
Eeal Existence of -Plato. Objects which were th& 
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same were examples of Sameness, or Sameness in its 
second intention ; objects Avliich moved wore examples, 
or tlic second intention, of Motion; objects Avhich 
■were black, hot, hard, &c., ■were examples of Being, 
and at the same time of Xot-being; for they partook 
of the nature of black, hot, and hard, and did not 
partake of the nature of Avhite, cold, and soft. The 
same object might at the same time be an example, 
in two points, of opposite general notions; ‘it might 
be the same with some objects, and thus an cxam[)lc 
of sameness, and different from other objects, and 
thus an example of difference. General terms in their 
first intention were the only things which would not 
mix Avith one another, thoifgh they would mix with 
the same particular object, that is, in their second 
intentions. This at least was the case with the uo>j 
as contrasted Avith the a/<rS;;ra, or as long as they 
Avere used as an explanation of the Avorld of particular 
visible and tangible objects, or seen as existing in 
that Avorld. 

But Plato did Jiot IcaA'c the matter here, lie 
proceeds, in the Pannenides, to the anah'sis of the 
cio;;, aircl ru o;rc£, theniseh'cs. There the problem 
pro^josed by Socrates and .soIaxhI by Parmenides is 
this, JjffTss h To7g c=:jiJ,v,oig oi/nj ku] h roig 

Koyiaujij }.ciiipuiQijAiOi; \~ioii%ui. Steph. I JO. Parme- 
nides, Avho is the mouthpiece of Plato, shoAVS that 
the £io;j themselves haA'e second intentions :us AVell as 
first intentions, and that they themselves are derived 
from one su])reinc dcor, — ro iV, — just in the same 
Avay as the u!a^i:ra are deriA'ed from them. Of this 
supreme iVco:, to iV, he shoAVs that it has all the con- 
tradictory predicates th.ac can bo named, at the >ame 
time that. Considered as a concept-fonn or in its second 
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intention, it has no predicates and is pure nothing. It 
is impossible however here to enter farther on the 
vexed question of the interpretation of this dialogue. 
All that I wish farther to show is, that Plato’s sujireme 
sloo?, the TO sV, like the which have their being 
from it, is a notion drawn from intuition and not firom 
logic. Plato had a visual image before him in naming 
TO gV, as we should naturally suppose of ourselves, and 
as is evident from what Aristotle says in his account 
of Plato’s theory in jlletaph. Book i. chap. 6, namely, 
that Plato made to h the oi/ffta or to t( gTva/ of a 

and that this was a oyaj, consisting of to 
and TO ioiJcsQVj words which plainly have a visual sig- 
nification. 

Plato’s Dialectic therefore was a logic, but it was 
an intuitional logic; it saw the general notion as ex- 
isting in and behind the particulars. It never occurred 
to Plato that the truths which he reached by reason- 
ing were less real than the objects which he started 
from to reach them, that by reasoning he could pos- 
sibly have objects presented in a less real or true 
shape than before he began to reason; the new world 
discovered by reasoning was the real and the true 
world, which he had attained so and so far to see. 
Plato lefr philosophy as a system of absolute neces- 
sary truth ; all error attached to the individual merely, 
and to him only so far as he did not reason; the true 
essences were existing, it only needed to see- them. 
If others did not see them as he did, it was because 
they did not reason at all, not because they reasoned 
wrongly; because they remained in the a/Vfrjjra and 
did not see the sih', for to see the g;cj? was to reason, 
and nothing else but seeing the iliotj was reasoning. 
■Whatever was merely subjective was fleeting and 
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faUe; Avliatever was true was objectively existing and 
eternal : it was found to be true onlv because it existed. — 

' Iki* 

There was no doubt a great and fundamental dif- 
ference of character between -Vristotle and Plato, a 
did'ercnce wliich is seen reappearing in numerous 
cases of philosophers, so that it has been said that 
every man is born cither Platonist or jVristotelian. 

But this at least is certain to me on the other hand, 
that, had Plato lived when Aristotle did instead of in 
his owm day, and had he then found philosophy ex» 
isting as he left it hiinselt^ had lie, instead of Aris- 
totle, been the pupil of a man who held his own phi- 
losophy in that stage which it laid readied when 
Aristotle was his pupil, he would have taken the 
very step which Aristotle took, and introduced the 
very same dcvelopineat. That stc[) consisted in 
transforming the ro h into the ro h r, h. In 
that little phrase lies hid the separation of ontology 
and mctaphysic, taken together, from logic. Logic 
becomes volitional and, as a consequence, knov.'ledge 
becomes relative to dilferent individuals. Many men 
ma}' reason, tliough they do not reason alike or to the 
same result. ]*!very object, says Aristotle, has many 
aspects, some or all of the ten categories; seize on 
anv one or more of these and hold it fast : if voii 
take the first category, that of cvcrice, you tlien con- 
sider the object r, h, if the second, that of cr<i/7oy, you 
then consider the object 3; cro7c> r/. Now it is true 
that all these aspects are really existent in the object ; 
but then each of tliem is not like Plato’s truth the 
one thing to be seen, but one thing among iiianv lo 
be seen. A guide to truth is therefore needed, 
eriterion to tell us wliicli of these aspects we are r*> 
see. A man seizing on one of them reasons Ju-: as 
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much as a man seizing on another of them; the ques- 
tion is, -vvhether he reasons equally to the purpose, 

Eeirospectof that is, to Ms OTm pm'pose, the ohiect which he has 

jneiapfiyscal , . . 

phSosopiiy. cnosen to exanune. Hence arose a separation of the 
laws and method of reasoning which were common to 
all enquirers, whatever aspect of things or whatever 
purpose they had in view, firord the laws and forms of 
each separate class of phenomena. There ai’ose thus 
two classes of general notions, one abstracted from 
objects, the categories, which was a classification of 
objects on the piinciple of the elements or qualities 
found by analysis in all objects; the other,~which 
was the result of a comparison of these categories 
with each other, and especially of the conti’ast be- 
tween the first of them, obata, with the other nine. — 
the logical categories, as they may be called, 

'itm, and cvii^Ss^r^xd;, or, as Porphyry gives them, 
yim, 2I00J, oiaZosa, liotoy, and evu^^s^zzog. On the re- 
lation between these two classes, the catesories of 
existence and of logic, the • categories and the predi- 
cables, see Topica, Book i. cap. 7. The predicables 
together with the postulates, which latter Plato also 
states and appeals to, make a kind of machinery out- 
side of objects, to be employed in sifting them, a bat- 
tery to be worked ab extra. The importance of this 
step taken by Aristotle was, that a class of objects, 
these general logical notions, was fijund, which clearly 
owed its origin to volition, was an artificial creation 
of the mind, and yet was of equal certainty with the 
objects on which it was employed. 

The separation wrought by Aristotle was essen- 
tially a further separation of the subjective point of 
view from the objective; for it separated what was 
volitional in the search after truth fi’om what was 
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unavoidable and contained in the object only. In 
every investigation you bad now to choose your point 
of view, and determine as a preliminary what aspect 
you would liave presented to you. Hence a number 
of i)artial, relative, systems of truth, relative to the 
point of view chosen, instead of one sole system oi 
truth, like the Dialectic ; and side by side with these 
partial systems, another distinct and developed system, 
partial also but formal and generally applicable, the 
Theory of Logic. 

But the separation of Subject and ObjecI; was not 
yet complete ; and this it must be before the complete 
correlation of the two could be seen. .Although Aris- 
totle hud separated the subjective from the objective 
aspect of phenomena, finding truth in both aspects; 
although he had established subjective theories of 
phenomena as separate from their objective counter- 
parts in nature, and had foiaiied a system of pure 
thouglit by the laws of which subjective theories were 
formed, and formed in harmony with their objective 
counterparts; yot he did iiot go so far as to separate 
ontolog}' from metaphysic, and still retained the no- 
tion of an absolute existence; liis to h r, h was still an 
existence by itself as well jis a subjective abstraction. 
Tlie oUi'a of Aristotle was the foundation of all the 
otluT categories, neces.?ary to them all and each, that 
which could not be abstracted from in thought, ru 
'izaara were all and their existence whether 
in Connection with attributes or b}' itself, 2/, iio less 
than Plato’s to oiTu; ov, -was an absolute existence. 
And the same may be said of Der transcendeniale 
Clegeiistand of Kant, only that it was unknowable. 
Hence Aristotle did what Jvant refused to do, and 
added to his other partial mid special sj'stems of truths 
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another, which investigated ro h J oj», which we have 
in the treatise now known as the Marcs ra (pvffiKa; a 
treatise which, though it bears every mark of Aris- 
totle’s intellect, yet cannot be supposed to have re- 
ceived its final shape from him; the result of which 
was an oyor/cs in all respects like res e^csorrss, com- 
plete or empirical objects really existing, except that 
it was eternal, infinite, and immaterial. 

Here the progress of speculative metaphysic was 
checked for many centuries. Until Descartes, no one 
arose capable of carrying on the development of me- 
taphysic from the point where Aristotle left it, of 
proceeding to the separation of ontology from meta- 
physic, and educing reflection out of direct under- 
standing. Ho one again occupied the same central 
and commanding position occupied by the “masters 
of those who know.” The remaining schools of phi- 
losophy in Greece were all schools of practical philo- 
sophy, Stoic, Epicurean, Cynic, Cyi’enaic, the Acade- 
mies, and the Sceptics; they were not exclusively 
indeed but primarily and predominantly practical; 
speculative Imowledge was not their chief purpose, 
but only so fai’ as it was I’equisite to give a philoso- 
phical and consistent basis to their practical theories. 
At Alexandria arose a school, which was indeed 
purely speculative, the Heo-Platonists, of whom the 
greatest known to us ai’e Plotinus and Proclus. But 
these were not distinctively metaphysicians but onto- 
logists; the One Supreme Existence, was 

their object; to be reached either by intuition or 
dialectic. They abandoned the position occupied by 
Aristotle, Irom which an advance was still possible 
by further distinction of the processes of thought, and 
struck into one of the paths, the ontological, to which 
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they made metaphysic subordinate, instead of re- 
nouncing the jjath of ontolog)' or advancing in both 
■with equal steps. They stood to Aristotle in a very 
similar relation to that in which Fichte, Schclling, and 
Hegel stand to Kant. Plato had not separated meta- 
physic from ontology; Aristotle, in separating logie, 
had begun but had not completed that separation. 
Plotinus and Proclus took their stand on Platonism, 
whicli tliey developed with the aid of the additional 
liglit derived from Aristotle, and thus bound up me- 
taphysic with ontolog}' more closely than before. In 
many sliapes they kept repeating indeed the concep- 
tion of Parmenides, 

7UV70U o' tixrj poctlf 7C KOt OVVCKCif IffTt UOtjftU' 


but it remained with them a parado.N: equally as with 
him, for they did not make it clear in what way this 
unity of thought and hict was to be understood. The 
liglit which was ultimately to be thrown upon the 
paradox and exhibit it as a truth came from another 
source, and from facts of a dilferent order from those 
with wliich philosophers were at that time engaged. 

These new facts, the importance of which to phi- 
losophy was in tlie end so great, were the rcligi»ius 
emotions, facts or phenomena in the nature ami his- 
tory of consciousness, the delight felt in wurshi[tping, 
obeyinL", and lovimr God as a Father who knew and 

* V K., 

loved Ins children. Such feeliiiL^s had loinr been fa- 

* ^ '.rf' 

miliar to tlie Hebrew race, whicii may be rOL''ardcd 
as the home of emotional, as Givcce of intellectual, 
philosophy. The great vrriters of the Hebrew Scn[>- 
turcs ahine had adotpiately eX[*rc.-Scd tiie deep religi- 
ous einoiions of the heart of iiiuii ; and the-e, .-uninied 
up as they Were into one pure religion l/v (iiar-sr, 
Were now commuiiicated and look root Ui nati n. i til! 
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then familiar only mth Grecian culture. The effect 
of the introduction of these neT7 facts into philosophy, 
the effect of the religious emotions becoming the com- 
mon property of aU men, either as proved and felt 
realities or as facts admitted by common consent, ivas 
to raise, in the estimation of philosophers, the personal 
importance of the human soul, to turn their attention 
to what it was in its capacities, its history, and its 
destiny, to make it appear the great phenomenon, the 
great existence iu the world, no longer an accident 
but the final cause of the whole created universe, 
God and the soul of man, as the seat of the religious 
emotions, became thus the two chief objects of philo- 
sophy; and the world, which iu purely Grecian phi- 
losophy had played the chief paii;, became a scene in 
which the destiny of man was to run its com’se. It 
was religion, the pure religion preached by Christ, 
which, when made known to the Grecian world (and 
it was fitted to be made known by its purity), wrought 
this change. But the fimits were not yet to be reaped. 
Two processes had before that time of harvest to be 
gone through, and gone through simultaneously; first, 
the two trains of thought, Hebrew and Greek, had to 
be incorporated into one complete philosophical sys- 
tem, and secondly, the nations of modem’ Em’ope had 
to work out this philosophy and bring it to a point 
corresponding to that at which Ailstotle had stood in 
Grecian philosophy; that is to say, the insight into 
the distinction of ontology fi’om metaphysic had to 
be attained by the schools of modem Europe. 

These processes occupy the time fi’om the esta- 
blishment of Christianity as a religion to the days 
of Descartes. Two periods may be distinguished as 
occupying this time, the first of which may be cha- 
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racteriscd as that of the Fathers of the Church, the 
second as that of Scholasticism, the philosophy of the 
^[iddlc Ages. Tlirougliout the Middle Ages, from 
Alcuin -who died a.d. S04, to Jean Charlicr de Ger- 
son wlio died a.d. 14^9, two streams of speculation 
in philosophy are to be distinguished, that of onto- 
logy and that of metaphysic, running cither sepa- 
rately or combined. As instances of philosophers 
who are predominantly of the former kind are to 
be mentioned John Scotus Erigena and St. Anselm, 
predominantly of the latter, Abelard and Williani of 
Occam. The Realists may be considered as combin- 
ing the two. The history of the philosophy of the 
3 riddle Ages is to be regarded as a struggle of philo- 
sophy to cast off the dominion, not of religion, but 
of ontology, which came disguised generally in a 
theological dress. It wjvs not theology but onto- 
logy which was in process of separation from meta- 
physic. Theology, which is the philosophy of reli- 
gion, was purif3’ing itself from ontology, just as 
metaphysic w;ls doing. Religion indeed, as distin- 
guished from theology, that is, from the speculative 
doctrines in which from time to time it is presented 
to the understanding or the reason, was the instru- 
ment which supplied the perceptions out of which 
rellection arose, out of vdiicli Descartes remodelled 


metapln'sic; for it was religion in \vhich the sense of 
[>ersonalit\', sell-consciousness, was so strong as to be 
necosarih' forced upon the attention of philosophers. 

hether it would ever liave been so ibreed upon 
then* attention if the Hebrew race, or the .Semitic 
races, had not existed, is :inother question, impossi- 
ble j.'vrrhaps at present to dechle. The metaphv.-icai 
[ihilosophy of the Middle Aires, with its dominatinir 
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controversy 'betv^een Eealism and iS^ominalism, that 
is, between metapbysic mixed with ontology and 
metaphysic pure, is a painful working back to the 
point of view which Aristotle occupied, and a redis- 
covery of his meaning. But at the same time it was 
a reproduction of his meaning in a new and original 
mould, so that the form was simpler and clearer, and 
the contradictions which Aristotle’s system contained, 
in its combination of ontology with metaphysic, were 
brought to view. This was a great step in advance, 
although no one as yet arose capable of introducing 
a principle of solution for those contradictions. Jean 
Charlier de Gerson’s work. Be modis significandi and 
Be concordi^ Metaphysicce cum Logics, a work dated 
Christmas Eve, 1426, may be taken as an exponent 
of the results obtained by Scholasticism; and it is 
surprising to see the close agreement between it and 
modem Kantian, and therefore also of much post- 
Kantian, philosophy. It is the result of previous 
philosophising, and the seed of modem philosophies. 
It is the bud which contains all the flower com- 
pressed and undeveloped, needing only the life- 
giving breath of genius to quicken it into flower 
and fruit. It stiU speaks of existence, of objects, of 
mind, as if they were things well known in them- 
selves and needing no explanation. Bescartes’ ques- 
tion, Am I? and his answer, I think, produces out of 
this philosophy the philosophies of Locke, of Leibnitz, 
of Berkeley, of Hume, of Kant and his successors. 
IVhen these appear, each in their turn, they are oc- 
cupied with the same phrases, the same distinctions 
wMch meet us in Gerson’s work. What was new 
and important in Bescartes* question was, that it 
expressed a resolution to approach philosophy from 
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was one and unlimited. This was the metaphysical 
application of the astronomical doctrines of Coperni- 
cus; and is an instance of metaphysic owing its deve? 
lopment, from time to time, to folloATing in the track 
of the empirical sciences and adopting their discove- 
ries. His doctrines about space Giordano Bruno had 
derived jfrom Copemicus; but he also drew attention 
to time. On this subject he held a Platonic doctrine, 
namely, that time was non-essential to existence, that 
eternity was the negation of time, and that potential 
and actual existence were the same thing. Both doc- 
trines, that as to space and that as to time, were des- 
tined to produce their effects in future philosophies. 

When Descai’tes explained existence by conscious- 
ness, — cogitatur, he gave the real and the true mean- 
ing to the term existence. This relative existence 
was what philosophers and all men had always meant 
and imderstood by existence without knowing it; 
they had never had any other existence m their 
thoughts than this, nor was it possible that they 
should have had any other. But now the point of 
view of philosophy was changed ; ever since that 
time philosophers enquired, not what objects were, 
but what they were knoAvn as; not what the condi- 
tions of objects were, but what were the conditions 
of our knowledge of them. Hence the mind and its 
nature was the object of research; henceforth philo- 
sophy approached fr’om the subjective side of the 
shield, and psychology became closely, almost in- 
distinguishably, united with metaphysic. Men began 
at the beginning, with the investigation of percep- 
tion. Locke led the brawls, with Xihil in inteUectu 
quod non prius in sensu. Leibnitz followed ^vith the 
amplification, Nisi ipse intellectus. He added indeed 
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an pntology, the ontology of forces, in the ^Monadolo- 
gie, Spinoza gave also an ontology, founded on the 
scholastic iu)tio!i of substance. Great as the ontolo- 
gical ^vol•k.s of the two latter writers arc, and though 
Spinoza's certainl}- is the enduring work of genius, yet 
they are b}'ways from the main road of metaphysic. 
Berkeley, returning to the main road, analysed the 
notion of Matter into perceptions of mind; and Hume 
analysed the notion of Mind into perceptions of con- 
sciousness. Hume was no sceptic. Philosophical ana- 
lysis is not scepticism, tliough it is impossible for the 
human mind to rest in anal3’.sis unless a bond of uniou 
is discovered by the analysis itself; for such aiial5'sis 
destroys old doctrines without constructing new ones. 
Kant, callyd erroneously — and just as Xiebuhr in 
Koman History was thought to destroy, whereas in 
reality he built up — der alles-zcrmalmende, taking 
an all-comprehending view of the held of })hiloso- 
phy, laid the foundation, in his doctrine of time and 
space, and in his connection of the reasoning func- 
tions with these forms of iutuitioii by his ** Ich 
denke,” for the completion of the .subjective course 
of philosopliv, on Avhich it had entered Avitli i)cs- 
cartc.^i. There is one .-iuLde chain of thouirht con- 
neciing Locke Avitli Kant ; and eacli link is formed 
by some philosopher taking the thought of his pre- 
decessor and giving it a new >hape by drawing ."ome 


new eoiielu>ion from it. I.ocke, con.-idering the 
mind as a tabula ra>a written on by external objects 


of ^ellse, 
realities 


imuie tliese exterjia! or material oljects the 
oi existence. Berkelev, diseunteiit with this 


as materialism, .‘•hov.-ed that these niaterial objeers 
Were jnodes of the mind's own consciousness, and as- 
sumed tlie mind or .soul as ilieir cau.-e, ami a'-umed 
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forms of time and space nor for the existence of im- 
pressions of sense ; but these can account for the 
unity of apperception, which results from them, and 
contains them all. 

The choice of a derivative function of conscious- 
ness and the erection of it into the whole, causes 
Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel, to become oOtologists, 
and the particular function of consciousness which 
they choose, being the intellectual function of reason- 
ing, makes them ontologists of the same school as 


Plotinus and Proclus. Tuvroy ro uvui xai ro yo$Ty, says 
Plotinus, and Icri you ^'5;? sv Enn. iri. Book 8 . 

§ 7 . If an unit of thought, a concept of any kind, is 
the universe, the universe must be an absolute. But 
in reality all concepts arc limits imposed by volition, 
and imply an existence beyond that limit. 

Whatever may be embraced in any concept, in 
any whole of thought, there remains always a beyond, 
both in time and space. Take existence as the ab- 
solute, and there is consciousness outside it perceiving 
it; take consciousness perceiving existence as the ab- 
solute, and you are yourself outside it perceiving it. 
Nevertheless, though the two correlates, existence 
and consciousness, form no absolute either in correla- 
tion or by inclusion, yet the doctrine of their corre- 
lation is the completion of the science of metaphy>ie, 
and is the key-stone to a structure of coherent doc- 
trines which has to fear no reversal from the progress 


of knowledge in other directions. The subjective and 
objective sides of ])hilosophy and of existence arc 
again united as in the philosophy of Plato, lint with 
this dilference, that there thev were undi>tiniruished, 
but here distinguished from each other; etpiallv in- 
separable in both cases, but in the latter involving 
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Cie elimination of the, alDsolute and of its science, on- 
tology. Could Plato have lived in tlie days of Kant, 
he would have philosophised as Kant did; just as he 
stould have pliilosophised as Aristotle did, had he 
lived in the days of Aristotle. 

The ground for tliis assertion of the identity be- 
tween these great men is, that they all agree in the 
kind of reasoning which they predominantly employ. 
Their systems are all of them instances of extraorK- 
narily vigorous exertions of the reason as distinguished 
firom the understanding. Reason is always asking, 
not what results can be deduced, but what is the 
meaning, significance, or value of such and such a 
fact, whether premiss or result, to myself. Reason 
and understanding are two modes of reasoning which 
are carried on side by side or in conjunction, two 
strands of one rope, each of which modifies the results 
of the other. Whatever the results of the understand- 
ing are, at anj?- period in the history of philosophy, 
the shape into which they are thrown by a vigorous 
reason will be very similai*. The differences of two 
systems of philosophy will depend on two things, 
fct, on the difference of the results of the under- 
standing, the advances made in the special sciences, 
and secondly on the different degree of vigoiu in the 
reason of the several philosophers. But supposmg 
these jdiilosophers to have equal degrees of vigour in 
their reason, then each will represent the same results 
of science in the same way; and when any of them 
sees vrhat were the results of positive science known 
to any of his predecessors, he can then enter fully into 
the phdosojphy which that predecessor founded upon 
them, and comprehend his meaning, for in the same 
position he would have done the same thing. 
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. § G6. The history of metaphysiciil phHosophy is 

brieiiy tliis, that it begins by being entirely and solely, — 
its it thinks, objective, then gradually separates the othM^io^ma 
perceptions, thoughts, and systems of consciousness 
from the nature and operations of objects, and finally 
returns on its steps b}* luiiting the two series as cor- 
relates of each other, and considering itself as the 
subjective cispect of the world, and the world as its 
own objective aspect. From being objective ‘it be- 
comes subjective. But metaphysic is not an isolated 
instance of this phenomenon ; the same course is fol- 
lowed in other cases also, in all fields of mental 
activit}' ^vherc reason or reflection is the mode of 
consciousness inedommantly employed. Fh’st take Eolation 

IT.. ^ . 1 • 1 1 1 • 1 • between Etl 

llic diflercut position which moral and pliysical science and puy •• 
occupy to each other in the conception of ancient imd 
modern philosophers. It is well known that, when 
fSocrates turned his attention to moral subjects and 
to huinau actions in preference to physical subjects, 
he tliought liiinself and was tliouglit by others to be 
bringing pliilosopliy down from a high to a low func- 
tion, from lieaveii to earth as it were. The familiarity 
with human actions and human motives was mistaken 
for a real acijuaintance with them and their laws; 
while tlic hnvs of the ph}'sical universe and the nature 
of the objective world were considered to have some- 


lliingsnldime and divine, and to be tlie proper objects 
ol plii]oso]>]jical investigation. Modern science, as 
well as modern feeling, entirely reverses this view of 
things. bile it is ackiiowledg’cd that in investi- 


gating nature we can never reach an absolute, any 
more than we can in moral subjects, it is yet also 
acknowledged that tiie laivs of the physical imiverse 
are simpler and more open to investigation than those 
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S^tS; mind, and that the methods which have snc- 

— ceeded in explaining so much in the former field must 
other do m a in s be olso employed in the latter. This vievr is war- 

of the zeasos. _ 

ranted by our mcreased experience, and grounded on 
a more accurate acquaintance with moral as weR as 


mth physical subjects. Our point of view having 
become subjective, we see the complex character of 
moral enquiries. 


BiHc. The same is the case within the field of ethic 


itself. Eoth Plato and Aristotle treated the question 
objectively; ruycs^o’^^ to ts/jop^ to atrafscs^^ 
all included in the phrase the Summum Bonmn, or, 
as in our days it appears, Utility, in the broad sense 
attached to it by Bentham and his followers, was the 
turning point of the whole discussion. Beligion, the 
religion of Christianity, was the means of introducing 
into European ethic another conception; or rather it 
was in religion, in that part of the ethical field, that 
another conception arose, the conception of Conscience 
and its phenomena, the sense of right and wrong, of 
righteousness and uichedness, as the turning point of 
ethic. This is the subjective aspect of zl^uiu.o'Aa. 
Each is the other viewed from the opposite side. One 
imposes duties, the other proposes ends; one looks 
only to what the agent thinks right or his dut}* at 
the moment, as St. Paul says, “'Whatsoever is not of 
faith is sin;” the other enquires into the probable 
results of such and such an action; one regards only 
one single state of consciousness, the feelmg existing 
in the moment of action; the other compares two 
states of consciousness together as end and as means. 
Both aspects "are equally essential to ethic, and each 
is inseparably involved in the other; but there is still 
wanting a scientific view of ethic treating of both 
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aspects as cocssential, and thus doing for subjective 
ethic wliat Aristotle did for objective. 

A'et Aristotle’s objective treatment throws great 
light on the subjective side of ethic. He required a 
deliiiitioii, at least pro\dsional, of happiness, and con- 
cluded tliat it was ivscysja ‘ns’aur aprenv 
and consequently that was to be examined in 
order to determme what happiness, or was; 

in other words, he suspended the natm’e of happiness 
on that of virtue. Eth. Hie. i. 13. Again he defines 
virtue as the property, quality, or state of doing per- 
fectly the particular work which one is fitted to do 
by nature, of performing perfectly the functions pro- 
per to the being or creature who. performs them. 
This is nothing but obedience to the ultimate laws of 


luiture; in other words, it is the conception of Duty, 
only of duty conceived not as immediately and infal- 
libly made known to us by a moral sense of right 
and wrong, but by a careful examination of what the 
laws of our nature are. Happiness is a state of feel- 
ing; the sense of right and VTong, the immediate 
dictate of conscience, is a state of feeling also; neither 
is in truth more subjective, or more objective, than 
the other. As Aristotle requii*ed a definition of the 
state of feelmg called happiness, so the moderns re- 
quire a defiiiition of the state of feeling called the 
sense of right and AVTong. The definition of both is 
the same ; it is that they consist in in a perfect 
performing of functions. The perfect performance 
ot natural functions by a conscious being actino' 
\oluntaiily is a state of consciousness containing two 
thing.s, first, the sense of happiness, secondl;^ the 
sen.-e known as a good . conscience. How the order 
of rlivse things cauuot be reversed; having begun hy 
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enquiriog, Wliat is happiness? and, What is a good 
conscience? and. having received the answer, The 
perfect perfoiinance of natural functions, and then 
proceeding to enquire, "What is this perfect perform- 
ance, or wherein does it consist? it is not possible 
to reply, In the sense of happiness, or, In the sense 
of a cfood conscience. This is a circle, and not ftir- 
ther knowledofe : and we want some further detei*mi- 
nation of virtue. Xor yet is it possible to reply, In 
■mnln-ng others happy, or. In enabling them to have 
a good conscience. Por the question recurs again, 
with greater obscuri^, What is the happiness, and 
what is the good conscience of others? It is clear 
that, if we do not know what they are in ourselves, 
we do not know what they are in others. There is 
then only one way in which the answer to the ques- 
tion, What is virtue? is to be found. It is in an 
examination, by reasoning reflection, of the entire 
field of consciousness in the empirical ego. And 
this is what all ethical enquiry must be, namely, an 
exercise of reason on the conative function of the 
empirical ego. 

Xow here there are four things to be observed : 
first, that the enquiry is no longer conceived as ob- 
jective alone, or as an enquiry into happiness as if it 
was a possession, like wealth, external to the mind, 
nor yet as subjective alone, or as an enquiry merely 
mto what action conscience dictates at any particular 
moment, for the dictate of one day may contradict 
the dictate of another day, and to occupy oneself only 
with the dictate of the present moment is to reject 
ethical enquiry altogether: but that the enquiry is 
objective and subjective at once, an enquiry into 
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as identical ndtli tlie enciuu7 into what they are 
conceived .as, and will he conceived as, in general ggg_ 
tenns, by the stcadik exercise of tliought ; secondly, 
that, 'ill conscctuence of tliis, the encjuizy is one coii- 
' ducted by, or an instance of, reason and not under- 
standing; thirdly, that the nature or essence of the 
three objects, happiness, a good conscience, and "vurtue; 
is to be cognitions as opposed to feelings, for the two 
foriiici* which are feelings are determined by the latter 
which is a cognition, and the further determination 
of which must be a cognition also; and that conse- 
cpiently, in passing from happiness and a good con- 
science to -virtue, we have passed from the domain 
where feeling predominates, though without exclud- 
ing cognition, to the domain where cognition pz*edo- 
minates, though -ndthout excluding feeling; fz*om the 
domain of the sequence of actions as extezazal facts of 
expeiience, to the domauz of the ethical natui’e of 
those actions; from conduct sihiply, that is, from 
bcijig actors onl}’, or fz'om being spectatoz's of action 
only, to the ethical science of conduct, that is, to 
being actors and spectatoz’s at once of our own ac- 
tions ; and fourthl}', that while reasozz is the tribunal 
which judges, or the izzvestigator vv'hicli discovers, 
vv'hat virtue is, thez’e is no cz’iterion, by which it 
judges or investigates, except what reason itself con- 
tains, from whatever source it may have obtained 
such criterion. 


The essence or ultimate ethical nature of an ac- 
tion cozisists in the form or connection in which the 
iccliug appears. Pleasuz’c and intez'est az'C imme- 
diate ieeliiigs which caimot be fardier analysed, the 
time and space dements are indiilerent to them; the 
sem-c of doing or having done right at any particulaz' 
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are ultimate feelings, incapaole of former analysis. 

Ent happiness, the smnmtmi honnm, on 

the one ha-nrh and on the other hand a scod con- 
•» «—/ 

science as a peirnanent state of consciousness, these 
are not nltirnate indeeomposahle states of conscions- 
,n^} Ijnt the smn and compleiioiL or rather the per- 
fection, of the corresponding simple feelings. The 
question is, irhat these are in their nature. Xow as 
these are the or Tirtue. of the emoMeal e^o as 
a vrhole. so the sense of doing right or hav ing done 
light at anv -particnlar moment is the Tirtue of that 
partieuiar actiou or moment; and this -sense of doing 
right is always pleasnreaole, that is, always contains 
a sense of pleasure or interest which is the moti~e 
power in it. The Tirtuous character of any acnon 
known, this alone makes it pleasureahle and gives it 
emeiency as a nnal cause; the pleasure or interest 
it inToIves leads us to do it, and this pleasure or 
interest is derived mom nothing else hut from the 
knowledge that it is a part of the virtue of the 
whole empirical ego. There are pleasures and in- 
terests, many and keen, which are independent of 
such knowledge, or contradictory to such knowlef^e. 
■that is, which are not virtuous, and which are vicious. 
The practical problem zhereiora is, to make the plea- 
sures and interests which are derived mom the sense 
of doing right or which can L-e comhined with in pre- 
dominate over and nnallv exclude these which can 
not he comhined with it: to make the sense of doing 
CicciuccCi irox2. liis ii 2 io 7 r-L£ci ^6 OI TiTznc or 
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the ciTipiricfil the criterion of ■wha.t actions aie 
chosen to be adopted into the line of conduct. 

It has been sho^vn in § 29 that pleasure or in- 
terest of some kind or other is the motive of the 
empirical c^oj and therefore it is so in ethiC) ‘which 
is part of the cmphical ego. Pleasure, interest, hap- 
• piness, these are the motives, the final causes become 
efficient, of all actions without excetition. They are 
the causaj existendi of actions, and they are the pro- 
ducts or effects of all successful actions also. They 
arc first in order of history, as efficient causes, and 
last ill order of history, as produced results, of ac- 
tions. They are first in order of cognition, as final 
causes, and last in order of cognition, as produced 
results ill future time, for in future time the order 
of history and that of cognition coincide. But they 
are not the actions themselves, or the essence of the 
actions, in order of logic. The essence of an action 
consists in its relation to the whole empirical ego, in 
its being conformable or not conformable, important 
or unimportvant, to the harmony of function in that 
complex consciousness. Virtue is not the means to 
the end, happhiess ; nor are interest, pleasure, or hap- 
piness, the means to the end, vhtue. But pleasure, 
interest, and happiness arc both means and ends, the 
one because the other, and virtue, or \dce, is their 
essence at every stage from first to last, of every 
part, and ot rhe completed whole. Perfect harmony 
ot lunction is the nature and essence of action or 


conation as the object ot ethic. Just as in a piece of 
music every note has a distinct quality and a distmet 
pitch and a distinct degree of loudness in.itself, sepa- 
raiely Iroui the other notesj but derives its musical 
chaiacter. that is. its power and manner of impressing 
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our musical sensibility, solely from its relation to the 
notes which precede, follow, or accomjpany it, so ac- 
tions, which are particular states of consciousness, 
have each a form and quality of their own for the 
speculative reason, but derive their ethical character, 
as ,right and wrong, good and bac^ solely fr’om the 
place they occupy in the entire series of actions, fr’om 
their relation to the actions which precede and follow 
them. Music is the ethic of sounds, and ethic the 
music of actions. 

In this way questions as to the nature of ethical 
actions are separated frrom questions as to their his- 
tory and production, the logical order irom the histo- 
rical. But there remains the third order, that of 
cognition or knowledge, which is equally essential to 
the treatment of any subject vtith the other two. 
The productive or motive power in actions is the 
pleasure or interest which they contain; the essence 
or nature of actions consists in their harmonisinsr or 
not with the total series of actions of which they form 
a part; but how is the nature of any action known to 
us, how do we know, before the fact, that is, before 
the action has taken place and while we are delibe- 
rating about doing it, whether it will so harmonise 
with the whole or not? Two actions, suppose, offer 
themselves for om choice ; each of them therefore is 
in some measure pleasurable or interesting to us, 
otherwise it would not offer itself to be chosen. How 
do we know which of the two will harmonise with 
the whole series of our actions, that is, which of the 
two is good compared with the other? The answer 
to this is to be found in one particular kind of feeling 
which some actions possess in a greater degTee than 
others, and which some do not possess at aU; tins 
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feeling is that of a good conscience, of duty, of moi^ 
ohlit^ation, winch was said at the outset to be the 
subjective aspect of happiness. Those actions alone 
which besides being pleasiireable or interesting con- 
tain this feeling also, or in which this feeling is the 
source of their pleasure or interest, are the actions 
which are to be chosen in prefei’ence to otheis. This 
is a mark of immediate certainty and immediate ap- 
plicability j and is the causa cognoscendi of the ethical 
nature of actions, just as pleasure or interest is their 
causa existendi. The nature of actions however con- 
sists in their capability of harmonising with the entire 
series, and the nature of the entire series in its degree 
of liarraoiiy until itself, in wliich both the other kinds 
of feeling, that of pleasure and that of duty, are in- 
cluded ; for these must harmonise with each other in 
the result of the whole series, as well as in every 
action wliich forms part of it. On the distinction of 
the ratio cssendi fi’om the ratio cognoscendi in ethic, 
see some remarks on Paley by De Quincey, in the 
American edition of his writings, Boston, 1851, vol. 5, 
page 309. 

The connection between law and ethic has been 


seized also from the subjective side by Auguste Comte, 
in his doctrine of the consideration of duties taldng 
the place of the consideration of rights, a truly philo- 
sophical conception. I apprehend that he does not 
mean I)}’ duties the dictates of conscience as distin- 
gui>lH‘d from those of an enlightened search after 
ha]>piness, but that he takes both of these classes to- 
gether, as forming one class sufficiently distinct for 
lus purpose. According then to his doctrine, the 
inbuuals of law and of public opinion are to enforce 
conduct, not as now from the point ofmwofivhat 
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another man has a right to demand, but from that of 
what the agent owes to others from his position and 
circumstances, a course requiring no more investiga- 
tion of motives than the course now followed by- 
courts of law. The change would be simjply a change 
fr’om the poiat of view of the plaintiff to that of the 
defendant, the same point of view iu fact fi’om which 
he must judge himself morally, that is, a subjective 
one. It is a change from a theory founded on the 
notion of men being naturally independent of, and at 
war -with, each other, to a theory founded on the 
notion that men are naturally at peace with, and 
members of, each other, and therefore is as thoroughly 
Christian as it is philosophic. 

The same progress in developing fi’om an objective 
to a subjective stage is observable in the history of 
poetry. The poetiy of modern Europe is busied 
much more with the phenomena of consciousness by 
themselves and for their own sake, than was the 
j)oetry of either the Greeks or Eomans. But it is 
necessary to be somewhat more precise. The distinc- 
tion here intended, as the distinction between ancient 
and modem poetry, is not the distinction between 
poets who do and those who do not introduce reflec- 
tions of their own into their descriptions of nature 
and events, for then all dramatic poets, ancient and 
modem, must be classed together, and all epic and 
lyric poets of whatever age must fall into the same 
class. Eor again is it the distinction between poets 
who express their own feelings and emotions and 
those who aim at representing objects and events and 
the feelings and actions of others, for this would be 
to place many ancient IjTic poets in the same class 
with a great majority of modern poets ; and some 
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modern poets, such as Moliere' and Scott, woid e 
included among the majority of the ancients. ^ -But it 
is the distinction between poets who make it their 
primary object to exhibit man in his connection 
with the world of external objects and circumstances, 
whetlier these are house and family, seas and storms, 
wars and governments, laws human and laws divine, 
such as "At;? and Mo;^a, or as subject to a conflict of 
such laws, as in the cases of Orestes and Antigone, 
and poets on the other hand who, in addition to all 
such circumstances (or sometimes abstracting from 
them, ill poetry more or less mystic), make the pri- 
mary mterest of their poems to consist in an exhi- 
bition of the internal nature of man, his character and 
the workings of his mind and heart, as in the cases of 
Hamlet and Faust, — ^^vho study the same laws of des- 
tiny and circumstance, but as operating in a subtiler 
held, in the thoughts and emotions of men, not in 
their fate and history. Hence the scope of the Greek 
drama and Greek poetry was human actions; that of 
modern poetry is human character and emotions, 
which are actions also, but of a subtiler kind. 

Poetical imagination is a mode of reason; it is the 
facult}' of comprehending and describing an object or 
an event in its effect on the emotions, of comprehend- 
ing aiid describing the object and its effect both at ‘ 
once, in other ivords, the power of the object. The 
degree in which this particular faculty is possessed 
by poets determines theii- rank; and the parallel is 
exact III this point between poets, with theii- poetical 
imagination, and philosophers, with theii- pure reason, 
liie diilm-ence between the subjective and objective 
stages of poetry and philosophy does not depend on 
the greatness of the poets or philosophers, but is ex- 
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ternal to them and depends on the general progress 
of thought, and the knowledge and character attained 
by mankind or by a nation at any particular time. 
For instance, .iEschylus and Shakespeare are equally 
great in the vigour of their poetical imagination; but 
one belongs to the objective, the other .to the sub-: 
jective stage of poetry. iEschylus lived in an age, 
and shared the characteristics of it, when the atten- 
tion of mankind was concentrated on the external 
conditions of bfe, whether these were divine, human,, 
or physical. Single actions, single moments, are in 
his dramas, and in Greek tragedy generally, prepared 
and followed by long trains of events, and are the 
centres of interest for a whole society of Gods and 
men. In Shakespeare’s dramas, this moment, this 
centre, has expanded into the whole play, the j)lay 
occupies months and even years, and the stage is 
filled by twenty or thirty actors who have no other 
audience but themselves. Differences of this nature 
in the object and in the manner of treating it were, 
not determined by the poet ; but the imagination 
with which he treats it is the same. There were, 
besides, other conditions which determined the form 
of the drama at these two periods. The drama both 
at Athens and in England sprang from meetings of 
the people for a religious purpose, and from the reli- 
gious creed of the people ; at Athens from the solemn 
worship of Dionysus, in England from the M5^steries 
or sacred plays. At Athens the play was part of the 
worship and included music, and the action repre- 
sented was some sublime event or action which was 
represented in all its sublime and religious signifi- 
cance by being dwelt on, revolved, and enforced by. 
means of the music or chant of the chorus. It was a 
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sacred Opera; for what is modern Opera but the ex- 
plication of the xjoetical significance of actions and 
situations by means of music, as opposed to the ex- 
plication of chai’acters in their action and reaction on 
each other in a connected history or dramatic plot? 
The drama in England sprang from the Mysteries, 
representations of the histories contained in Scrip- 
tine, and of the legends of the Saints. The religious 
creed was historical, and hence the drama was so 
too; the plot was every thing ; what- the actors did,- 
their motives, and the consequences to themselves, 
constituted the entire interest. The religious creed 
was introspective and spiritual as well as historical, 
and hence the inner conscious life of the persons of 
the drama was an essential element in its interest; 
and this characteristic it was which became especially 
prominent in the Moralities, which succeeded the 
Mysteries and formed the link between them and 
the complete Shakespearian drama. The uniting of 
tragic and comic scenes and persons in the same play 
was perfectly in accordance with the spirit of a drama 
which had arisen as above described, and which re- 
presented human life as a whole, and for the sake of 
its own inherent interest. The cbama thus consti- 
tuted was then found, in England as in Greece, to be 
interesting in itself, independently of its religious 
origin and its moral instruction, and received thence- 
forward a separate existence and an evolution of its 
omi, as a domam of poetical art. 

It uould be out of place to dwell longer on these 
subjects, and I must be content with the bare out- 
Imes; and I am especially soriy to have to do this in 
the anai3'sis of poetical imagination. But the proof 
that my analysis of this, hitherto I believe imana- 
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lysed, function is correct ■would lead me too far into 
tlie regions of jioetical criticism to be attempted here. 
I think however that aU instances of poetical imagina- 
tion, in its true sense, are capable of explanation by 
regarding it as the union of understanding and emo- 
tion in a reflective action of consciousness. This 
satisfies the demands of some of om* best poets and 
critics, that poetry is the expression of the whole 
man, and that “a poet is a man speaking to men” as 
such, and not to particular kinds or classes of men. 

I argue therefore fi’om the above instances, that 
the same course of development, of movement from 
objective to subjective, has been followed by the 
human mind in other departments of its activity, 
where reflection is the kind of activily in operation, 
as well as in metaphysic. Metaphysic is an instance 
of a law which is common to most, if not all, of the 
fields of reflective energy and activity. Poetry is 
reflection; Ethic is reflection; the connection between 
ethic and physic, and that between law and ethic, is 
given by reflection. Lastly metaphysic is reflection, 
and this is its common bond and ground of classifica- 
tion ■with the other two sciences, ethic and poetry; 
fi’om which again it is distinguished by its want of a 
practical side, or corresponding Art. 

§ 67. There is a prevalent notion that the course 
of science has been the very reverse of that which it 
has here been maintained to be, that it has not been 
fi’om an objective to a subjective and metaphysical 
state, but fr’om a metaphysical and subjective to an 
entirely objective state. It is thought that men 
began by imposing their o^wn so-called subjective 
notions on phenomena as explanations of them, and 
have ended by modelling their o^wn subjective notions 
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on external, independent, obsei-red, objeotiTe pheno- 
mena. This doctrine is thought besides to receive sup- 
port from the famous Law of the Three States enun- 
ciated hj Comte; from which law however, rightly 
understood, it receives no support at all. That law, 
as stated in the Cours de Philosophie Positive, Legoh 
I. vol. I, p. 8, edit. 1864, and again in Legon li. vol. 
4, p. 462, is, that the human mind has to pass, and 
has actually passed, in every kind of speculation, 
tluongh three states, the primitive theological state, 
the transient metaphysical, and the final positive state. 
The law is a law not of the development of science 
within itself, but of the history of the human mind as 
a whole, the mind becoming, in every branch of specu- 
lation in its turn, scientific and positive, these being 
equivalent terms, excluding one class of conceptions 
as not positive and not scientific, and having recourse 
to others of the opposite character; a law of the deve- 
lopment of science, not within itself, but in its relation 
to the conceptions which were first thought to be scien- 
tific and positive, but which were afterwards proved to 
be not so ; a law of the development of the human mind 
and of science taken together, that is, of the gradual 
extension of the germ or leaven of scientific and posi- 
tive conceptions so as to include, and give a scientific 
and positive chai’acter to, all the conceptions of the 
human mind. “ A proprement parler,” says Comte, 
\oI. 4, p. 450, “la philosophie theologique, m^me 
d^s notre premik'e enfance, individueUe ou sociale, 
if a jamais pu ^tre rigom'eusement universeUe, c’est-a- 
dii*e que, pour tons les ordres quelconques de pheno- 
menes, les fints les plus simples et les plus communs 
ont toujours regard^s comme essentieUement as- 
sujettis a des lois natureUes, au lieu d’etre attribuds a 
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rarbitraire volonte des agents surnaturels. • L’illustre 
Adam Smitb a, par exemple, tres-beureusement re- 
marqu4, dans ses essais pbilosophiqnes, qn'on ne trou' 
vait, en aucim temps ni en aucun pays, un dieu 
pour la pesanteur.” And again, page 491. “ On 

doit m^me remarquer, a ce sujet, que c’est, an con- 
traire, Tebaucbe spontan4e des premises lois natu- 
reUes propres aux actes individuels on sociaux qui, 
fictivement transportee a tons les pbenomenes du 
monde exterieur, a d’abord fourni, d’apres nos expli- 
cations pr^cedentes, le vrai principe fondamental de 
la philosopliie .th^ologique. Ainsi, le germe elemen- 
taire de la pbilosopbie positive est certainement tout 
aussi primitif, an fond, que celui de la pbilosopbie. 
tb4ologique elle-m^me, quoiqu’iL n’ait pu se developper 
que beaucoup plus tard. Une telle notion importe 
extr^mement ^ la parfaite rationnaJit^ de notre tb^orie 
sociologique, puisque, la vie bumaine ne pouvant 
jamais offru’ aucune veritable creation quelconque, 
mais toujours ime simple Evolution gradueUe, les- 
sor final de I’esprit positif deviendrait scientifique- 
ment incomprebensible, si, des Torigine, on n’en con- 
cevait, a tons egards, les premiers rudiments n^ces- 
saires.” 

Tbe theological state consisted in explaining phe- 
nomena by tbe action of a person dwelling in them 
and making them act; tbe sun was tbe body of a sun- 
god, tbe tree was tbe living body of a dryad, and so 
on. Tbe metaphysical state consisted in explaining 
phenomena by the action of abstract entities or es- 
sences, such as an abstract will, fortune, necessity, or 
chance, which caused tbe phenomena to be what they 
were, and to act and react as they were observed to 
do. The positive state consists in observing tbe pbe-. 
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nomena and tlieir regularities of sequence and coex- 
istence, that is, in discovering their laws ; and its — 
explanations become an analysis of the phenomena 
instead of an assignation of the cause of their iiroduc- . gener^^. 
tion; for the laws under which they exist and operate, 
are not previously existing reasons or causes why 
they exist, but . are answers to the question how they 
exist, that is, are modes of their existence and opera- 
tion. ^Tow in each of these three states, both, the. 
phenomena and their proposed explanation, or ana- 
lysis, are subjective as well as objective, and vice 
versii; the phenomena are phenomena in conscious- 
ness, and the explanation or the analysis is a subjec- 
tive way of .looldng at the phenomena as well as a 
mode of existence and operation in the phenomena 
themselves, or, as in the two former states, applied 
erroneously to the phenomena. And in the thii’d or 
positive state, the empirical objects or phenomena, 
separately and in conjunction, and the conceptions or 
laws which are theii’ positive explanation, and the 
still more general conceptions upon which these laws 
rest, or of which they are instances, such as the con- 


ceptions of motion and force, require analysis; and 
this analysis can only he effected by metaphysic,* 
which is a particular mode of reflection. Every em- 
pirical object also, and eveiy positive conception, has 
its subjective side or aspect as well as its objective, 
aiid the recognition of this fact is the work of reflec- 
tion ; and that point of ^dew which keeps both aspects 
at once in sight is the subjective or metaphysical point 
of view. So that metaphysic is the key to the sio-ni- 
ficance both of objects and their laws; and even the 
special empiidcal sciences converge to it as to a com- 
mon centre, which connects them as a whole, and also,' 
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in pointing out tlieir material and foimal elements, 
completes them as special sciences. 

The cause of the rejection by Positivists of meta- 
physic, “the transient state of metaphysic,” •will have 
already become apparent from what has been now 
said. The metaphysic of their metaphysical state is 
not metaphysic proper, but ontology. The distinc- 
tion between the two was not di’awn, and the neces- 
sity of metaphysic, as the subjective theory of the 
universe, was not seen by Comte when he wrote 
his Philosophie Positive. Prom M. Littre’s book, 
Auguste Comte et Le Positivisme, it would seem that 
Comte was not directly acquainted with any of the 
writings of Pant except the Idee zu einer allge- 
meinen Geschichte in Tfeltbiirgerlicher Absicht. It 
cannot then surprise a metaphysician that a mind so 
great as Comte’s, mdependenfly and starting 

with the empirical sciences, should end with concep- 
tions of the same, that is, a metaphysical, order, as 
those with which Pant, an avowed metaphysician, 
from the first began j that he should in his second 
great work, the Politique Positive, work avowedly 
from a subjective point of view, one which embraced 
the two aspects objective and subjective at once; and 
that in his last and unfortunately uncompleted work, 
the Synthese Subjective, he should attempt a sub- 
jective logic, and one in which the phenomena of 
pure space play the chief part. It was, as a meta- 
physician must believe, not his weakness but his in- 
tellectual greatness that led him to take this com’se. . 
31. Littre himself too recognises, in the Conclusion of 
the above mentioned work, that the Positive Philo- 
sophy requires completing in three respects, one of 
which is the establishment of a theorie subjective de 
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Phumanit4. But such a complement of positive phil - 
sophy does not need to he taken in hand and supplied 
now for the first time ; its construction has been m 
prooress, side by side with the other sciences, from 
the*^time when reflection first accompanied thought. 
Its constructors are such men as Plato, Aristotle, Des-. 
cartes, and Kant. Metaphysic also is a positive science, 
as well as the special and empirical sciences which it 
connects, and whose component parts it analyses. 

The position which the Philosophic Positive of 
Auguste Comte holds, and the service which it has 
rendered,- to metaphysic seem to me to be parallel to 
the position held, and the service rendered, to meta- 
physic by the astronomical theory of Copernicus; the 
Copernican theory laid hold of the vigorous meta- 
physical mind of Giordano Bruno, and produced in 
him the thought of the infinity of space ; and the 
cases of Copernicus and Comte are both instances of 
what I have already observed, namely, of the em- 
phical sciences supplying food and fuel to meta- 
physic, and of metaphysic progressing by reflecting 
on the results of the empirical sciences. Comte’s 
Philosophie Positive established a result in empirical 
science, whether physical or sociological, of the very 
highest order, nothing less than a law of succession 
of the states and of the development of the human 
mind in all branches of empirical enquiry, a law com- 
mon to a,nd valid in them aU. Expressed in general 
terms this law, the law of the three states, is, that in 
historical or empirical enquiry the How, and not the 
^ hj;, of objects and events is the result, and the only 
pMsAle resBlt, of investigation; in other words, that 
Lavs and not Causes can be discovered, ani that 
Laws can not be employed as Causes. Great 
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2j..ant, the ■writer of the-Kritik der Eeinen Yerminft, he 
.iid not draw tliis distinction, nor distinctly reject the 
search after causes as distinguished from laws. The 
first paragraph of the Introduction to the Kritik der 
Eeinen Yernunft, ist edit., shows this. Experience, 
he sa^^s, that is, empirical experience, “tells us in- 
deed what exists, hut it does not tell us that it must 
necessarily he as it is and not otherwise.” It tells 
us facts, hut not why they exist. The answer to this 
"Wliy? was the purpose of his work. He still sought 
the conditions of experience, not the mere analysis of 
it, — ^the conditions of synthetic judgments a priori, 
the conditions of existence of there heing order and 
systematical ai'rangement in the world at all. He 
was too great to employ these conditions, the tran- 
scendental unity of apperception, and its categories 
of the understanding, and the forms of intuition, time 
and space, as entities with an absolute or independent 
existence ; hut still they were, -with him, not mere 
metaphysical elements of experience, hut also pre- 
ceding conditions of experience. Necessity was not 
merely another name, the subjective aspect, of univer- 
sality, hut something of another order fi’om empirical 
universality'. He had not drawn clearly out that dis- 
•tinction between analysis and construction, history 
and nature, elements of analysis and conditions of 
existence, which metaphysic is now able to appro- 
priate and employ, yet -Rithout becoming an onto- 
logy, as -with Hegel, chiefly if not solely in consequence 
of the Comtian distinction between laws and causes 
in the empirical sciences, and the impulse given to 
thought generally by the appearance of Comte’s 
Philosophie Positive. 

On the one hand metaphysic is a positive science. 
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on the other hand all positive empiiical sciences are 
metaphysical. Even the feeble germ of positive sci- 
ence existing in the theological state, and its stronger 
and wider gro^vth in the transient ontological state, 
is metaphysical in the same sense and for the same 
reason that its full development in the PhUosophie 
Positive is so. Positive science, empirical and meta- 
physical, grows and spreads, takes in aU the pheno- 
mena and classes of phenomena once explained by 
theological and metaphysical entities, and becomes 
coextensive with consciousness and with existence. 
The human mind passes through these three stages, 
and in each of them knowledge, the science as it ap- 
pears at the time being, wears a different aspect. 
The thoughts of men in the theological state are to 
them their science; so also in the ontological, and in 
the present positive state. We who are in the posi- 
tive state see and assert that what they thought sci- 
ence was not so, because it was not positive. If now 
by science is meant the conceptions and explanations 
of facts accepted' at any pailicular period, then science 
itself may be said to have passed through three stages, 
and the law of the three states will then be called a 
law of the development of science itself; but this will 
not be any thing more than was before meant by say- 
ing that the law of the three states was a law of the 
development of the human mind. But if by science 
is meant science as we now conceive it, that is, posi- 
tive science, then the law of the three states is no 
longer a lair of the development of science, but a law 
of the_ relations which science, the positive gei-m 
mcreasmg &om the beginning, has successively held 
m Its development, to the facts to be explained by 
It, and, farther, this law characterises the successive 
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]3y. contrasting them not with previous states 
Pro|r^of of positive science itself, but with relations held by 
gInSy. systems which are not positive science to the facts 
which they profess to explaia, that is, with concep- 
tions not of positive science at an earlier or a later 
period, but with conceptions which do not belong to 
positive science at all. The law of the three states 
is a true law in the sense in which Comte meant it; 
hut it is a law of the historical development of the 
human mind, in its speculation, that is, of the history 
of philosophy, and not a law of the development of 
positive science ; for it does not give the law of suc- 
cession, of states of science, states of mind comprised 
within j)ositive science, compared together as mem- 
bers of a series. It explains how the human mind 
came to explain to itself phenomena by theological 
entities, how it then used this conception as a stepping 
stone to that of ontological entities, and finally how 
it rose fi.’om this to the conception of positive laws. 
But it does not explain how the positive science which 
existed in the theological state passed into the suc- 
ceeding states of positive science, existing in the 
ontological state, and finally into the final states of 
positive science in which we are at the present day. 
It is not a law of the development of the positive 
element alone, and as distinguished fi’om the non- 
positive elements combined with it in the theological 
and ontological states. 

I have no further suggestion to offer in solution 
of the question of the law of succession of the states 
comprised in positive science itself. The logical order 
of the special empirical sciences has been considered 
by Comte as being also the historical order in which 
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they successively 'becaine component parts of posit 
sciLe generally, and this conception he ejAibits M 
the hierarchy of the sciences in the Philosophie Posi- 
tive. But whether the historical order of easteuce 
of the special sciences is or is not the same with their 
lo^cal order, a question recently debated by Mr. 11. 
Spencer, both these orders of aiTangement of the 
special sciences axe arrangements of the sciences as 
complete systems, and are neither of them an account 
of the way in which positive science itself advances 
in all and each of its domains, that is, in all and each 
of the special sciences. Positive science must have 
some method of advancing peculiar to itself, and 
common to all the branches, that is, all the special 
sciences, or in its application to any particular collec- 
tion of phenomena. And some stages in tliis method 
or this application must be discernible, in the earlier 
of which the science is less, and in the later more, 
complete and self-dependent. Such a law of progress 
in positive science generally, and consequently in all 
the special sciences, metaphysic included, is offered 
by Mr. J. S. Mill’s distinction between the inductive 
or tentative and the deductive stage of any science. 
The deductive stage may be considered to arise in 
any science, when a sufficient body of truths peculiar 
to the objects of that science has been discovered, 
truths sufficiently certain and sufficiently coherent to 
serve not only as starting points for future generalisa- 
lons, but also as at least negative tests of theii- cor- 
rectaess, that is, truths which are so general and so 
as not to be Hable to be overthrown by any 
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sciences whatever, there is another law to which some 
sciences arc subject directly, and others indirectly 
through the mediation of the former. This law is, 
that there are two stages of the development of con- 
sciousness, the direct and the reflective, the latter 
being the completion, and furnishing the ultimate 
analysis, of the former. In the first stage, conscious- 
ness deals Avith objects alone, in the second with sub- 
ject and objects at once. And all sciences become 
subjective, in tliis com^fletc sense, as soon as they are 
connected ^vith metaphysic, which •is' the speculative 
employment of reflection. Metaphysic itself becomes 
deductive when a sufficient body of truths is estab- 
lished to reason from ; it might be said perhaps that 
it became deductive when Ai’istotle consciously estab- 
lished logic on the basis of the Postulates. There 
are thus two laws of the development of the sciences; 
first, that they advance from the inductive to the 
deductive stage; secondly, that they advance from 
the objective, or solely empirical, stage, to the meta- 
physical, or that which is at once and equally sub- 
jective and objective. 
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, Plato. 

§ 68. The true philosoplier differs from the sophist 
in the habitual feeling that his words are the feeble ^ . 
expression of their objects, instead of being their Qass^catioa 
adequate expression or the objects themselves; in ' 
never taking objects, as they appear to him, to be 
what they must appear to the most complete investi- 
gation possible; in using his words as coin, not as 
the wealth which coin represents. He sets no store 
by the way in which the thoughts have occurred to 
him, provided that his expression of them brings 
the thoughts themselves clearly before the minds of 
others. He does what he does in the name and for 
the service of truth. He does not consider his own 
system as the truth he has to serve, but prays with 
the Choephoroe 

7nSe 'reXeurav 

r • 

y 70 Si'kuiov jne-a^atvei. 

Hence the profound sigmficance of the words which 
Sir W. Hamilton delights to quote from St. Augus- 
tine, Roscendo ignoratur, ignorando cognoscitur. 
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IN^ot that there is any transcendental existence 
lurkmg either behind the Subject or behind the 
object, behind the empirical ego or behind the ob- 
jects of consciousness, •which is unkno'wn to us feom 
its very nature. Such transcendental existence has 
been shorm to melt into the phenomena, by the ana- 
lysis ah’eady applied- But the unkno'wn existence 
•which remains unkno'wn to all men, even after the 
most accurate and complete investigation, is an ex- 
istence transcending om* knowledge in degree not in 
kind, transcending our conative not our intellectual 
powers, an existence of unkno'wn and undiscovered 
feelings in infinite expansions of time and space; of 
which possible and unknown existence we can pre- 
dicate this only, that it must be feeling and time and 
space in conjunction. 

It may have appeared to some that, in making 
time and space the formal limits of existence, we 
shall be taking away the possibility of thoughts which 
give its true dignity and value to human nature and 
human life; that we shall be curtailing and even 
denying the spiritual nature of man.' But such sus- 
picions arise from not considering the import of the 
doctrine of the infinity of time and space. To com- 
plete the •piew already taken of existence and con- 
sciousness, it remains to say a few words of that 
unknown possible existence, transcendent in degree 
not in kind, towards which we cast longing glances, 
but which we can only anticipate and not know, the 
kingdom of Ideas and Ideals. It was the great ser- 
•pice of Coleridge to dwell upon the nature, the 
reality, the supreme value of ideas. That is the 
doctrine for which we, his countrymen at least, owe ^ 
him Tflj;ting honour and gratitude. His error was, if 
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I may presume to say so, an error common to mmy 
others eqnaUy great mth himself, that of suppos^ — 
it essential to ideas to have a -faculty of the mmd 
appropriated to them, which was their organ of per- 
ception, as the eye of colours, a faculty named the 
reason. The existence of the reason as a separate 
faculty was an inference ftom the phenomena of 
ideas; and it was supposed that, if the faculty or 
special function was denied, the real existence of the 
objects of it, the ideas, must be denied also. But in 
this Essay it is always the phenomenon itself which 
is the point of departure and the object of analysis. 

It is the phenomenon which is first in analysis and 
cannot be denied or deemed unreal, whatever may be 
thought of its origin. So it was with the perceptions, 
so it was with the concepts, and so it is also with the 
ideas. "What are they then in themselves? They 
belong to the kingdom of possible existence; but not 
all possible existences are ideas. Those only are 
ideas which are possible as infinite; into the defini- 
tion of which it enters that they cannot be fully con- 
ceived; wliich are assumed as existing in infinite time 
and space, and not in those portions of time and space 
which are within our ken. Truth, for instance, is' it- 
self an idea, according to what has been said in § 62. ’ 

Ideas are a particular kind of concepts, that kind 
which advances on the Ime of imagination and then, 
finding the road lead on to the mfinite, takes a spring 
and reaches the goal per saltum, assuming that the 
infinite road has been traversed. See § 47. Eveiy 
one of such anticipatory concepts is an idea. Time 
^d^ Space themselves,' as infinite,- are ideas. ’ Objects 
in time and space, feelings of all kinds, may be ideas 
also, when considered as carried out to infinity. In- 
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finite motion, infinite power, infinite knowledge,' in- 
finite happiness, infinite pain, infinite virtue, the per- 
fect globe, the perfect circle, and so on are ideas. 
These all dejpend on the two modes of the infinite, 
time and space. There are therefore ideas of the 
' understanding as well as ideas of the reason. Those 
ideas which are names of modes or states of con- 
sciousness, as distinguished from objects of conscious- 
ness, are ideas of the reason; for we must have re- 
flected on objects and distinguished their subjective 
from their objective asjDect before we can consider 
them as modes of consciousness, and therefore before 
we can consider them as modes of consciousness car- 
ried out to infinity. The subjective side of objects is- 
what ai’ises first in reflection, and therefore all modes 
of consciousness, as distinguished fi’dm objects of con- 
sciousness, are the objects of reflection. Fear as dis- 
tinguished from the object of feai*, or the terrible; 
love as distinguished from the object of love, or good- 
ness; knowledge as distinguished from the object of 
knowledge, or truth, are modes of reason or reflecting 
consciousness, and when considered as infinite ai’e 
ideas of reason. 

But let us farther classify ideas or infinite objects. 
They naturally fall into three great classes, according 
to the three great branches of human knowledge, which 
again depend on the three great functions of conscious- 
ness, which, it has been said in § ja, are logical and not 
empirical divisions of consciousness. The three func- 
tions are conation, cognition, and feeling. The three 
branches of knowledge founded on these ai’e Technic, 
Theoretic, and Teleologic. Technic and Teleologic 
are the two branches of practical knowledge, founded 
respectively on conation and feeling, and are both to- - 
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gether, as Ethic, opposed to Theoretic, which is foiuid.ed 
on cognition. Every one of these three branches in- 
eludes the other two, for the functions on which they ciMsfficatio 
are founded are not separate, but logically discerned. 

The objects of these branches considered as infinite, 
that is, their ideas, are naturally classified by the 
branch to which they predominantly belong, or in 
which they usually come to light. In teleologic, for 
iostance, we shall have the ideas of infinite goodness, 
love, happiness, pleasui*e, and others ; in technic, those 
of infinite virtue, power, perfection, and others; in the- 
oretic, that of infinite knowledge or truth. Then there 
will arise ideas which it is more difficult to arrange 
imder a single branch, as not containing one element 
more eminently than others ; and these may be called 
mixed ideas, or objects common to two or to all three 
of these branches, such as Wisdom, which is a com- 
pound of knowledge and goodness, or knowledge di- 
rected to good ends; and such as Justice, which Leib- 
nitz defined as Charitas Sapientis. We shall also find 
ideas of the opposite objects to these, founded on the 
infinite dhisibility of time and space, or their infinity 
fcard as the former on their infinity zurd 

^soar^-ffjy. We shall have them classified in the same 
wa}', and among them will be the infinite minim n. of 
love, of goodness, of happiness; the infinite minim a. 
ot virtue and of power ; the infinite minimum of 
knowledge, or infinite ignorance, forgetfulness, and so 
on. Again there udll be had qualities, the opposites of 
these in theii* several branches, infinite xard 
such as hate, craft, tyi’anny, belonging to the emo- 
tional, cognitive, and conative branches respectively; 
but to "which adequate names have not been given, 
foi mankind have not dwelt on them and never will 
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dwell on them as they have dwelt on their opposites, 

-- They have however been embodied in an idea, the 
dassification evil principle, and that awain in an ideal, which has 
played a great part in human creeds. I understand 
by an ideal the embodiment, and, in cases where the 
ideas are modes of reflecting consciousness or reason, 
the personification of ideas one or morej the ideal 
being to the ideas which it embodies as the concrete 
to the abstract, the example to the rule; or, to com- 
pare a later with an earlier stage of consciousness, it 
may be said that ideals are to ideas what the remote 
object is to the immediate objects in perception. We 
must not expect to find names in common, or even in 
philosophical, language for all the ideas, either simple 
or mixed. The history of ideas and ideals, their psy- 
chology, is a part of the history of philosophy and 
opinion which has yet to be written. It is enough 
here to contribute something to their analysis. 

§ 69. § 69. But now leaving the. other ideas, whether 

instances named or unnamed, let us consider, as representative 
instances, the ideas belonging to the three great func- 
tions of consciousness, as objects infinite fsarcc ^rgoer^scr/y 
and in a good sense, or on the side of pleasurable and 
not painful emotion, and these in their most general 
shape, namely, the good, power, and truth. There is 
no object, whether simple or complex, which has not 
or may not have its idea. Coleridge examines in his 
Church and State the idea of the English constitution; 
Plato in his Eepublic the idea of a State. Two Mnds 
of ideas must be distinguished, or rather the idea must 
be distinguished from something which is an approxi- 
mation to it, but not strictly the same. This latter 
may be called the approximate or mediate idea. In 
practical knowledge it is a concept of what is desir- 
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able, and at the same time .probably attainable, or not 
too high or distant or perfect to be hoped for -within 
some not very long space of time. The true idea, on 
the other hand, is assumed to-be unattainable j this 
enters into its very essence j it is the conclusion of an 
infinite progress j all the mediate ideas are stages on 
the road to-wards it, but it is assumed as never to be 
reached; it is a compound of the highest mediate idea 
and the added notion of infinity, or, in practical mat-^ 
ters, perfection. Let then the ideas of the good, po-wer, 
and truth be assumed as ideas proper, and not as me- 
diate ideas. 

In the case of ideas we must hold fast the prin- 
ciple and mode of analysis -which has guided us 
throughout, in the case of perceptions and in that of 
concepts, I mean the principle, that the object as it is 
present to consciousness is the object as it exists in 
itself. We must not now in the case of ideas turn 
round upon our principle, and assume that the object 
of an idea is something in itself apart from the idea 
which we have of it. The idea is real because we 
have it in consciousness; what its nature is must be 
learnt from analysing it as so present. It exists here 
and now, while we are conscious of it; its nature is to 
be imperfect because assumed to be transcendingly 
perfect. Objects or thoughts of this nature are pre- 
cisely those which cmlised and cultured man -will 
least readily give up. They are himself. The more 
he advances in culture the more closely he clings to 
them, and the more necessary they are to him. In 
then- imperfection, which is the other aspect of their 
transcending perfection, is no disadvantage, but t.Tiia 
is rather the source of their value. If they could be 
grasped fully they would lose that transcending per- 
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ch l[x‘ which is their charm, and some other objects 

^ ■ would be sought after to supply their place. For, as 
time and space are infinite, so there mil he always in- 
exaiained. finite objccts imaginable; that is, there will always be 
ideas. This is their reality and their truth. 

But what is the special truth of the three ideas 
selected for examination? Can these ideas vanish 
under investigation? One of them is ti*uth itself; it 
supposes mvestigation as its condition. It is not 
needful to ask whether this will vanish under in- 
vestigation. But as to the other two, the good and 
power, since we have chosen these as representative 
instances, let us see whether they will vanish under 
investigation, and then we shall see what quality in 
them guarantees their truth, and consequently what 
kinds of ideas, from lackmg this quality, have no 
such guarantee, and may be supposed to vanish fi-om 
existence as these attain to it in more and more per- 
fect degrees. The truth of these two ideas, the good 
and power, is assured to them by their being m har- 
mony with the emotions and deskes of man. Under 
the idea of the good we sum up all the feelings which 
we delight in ; under the idea of power we sum up 
aU the forces, mental and material, which are capable 
or productive of harmonious action. Now reasoning, 
which is the instrument and condition of truth, is a 
voluntary process. We reason because we ai’e inter- 
ested in objects. Feelings in which we delight in- 
terest us; their causes are modes of the power which 
produces them. So long therefore as we shall be 
capable of reasoning, so long as we shall be capable 
of se ekin g truth, so long shall we make these ideas 
(whether more or less perfect makes no difference) 
the grand and ultimate object of our search. Not. 
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only IS triith. essential to them, but they are essential 
to truth. It is impossible to divide these three ideas, 
as it is also impossible to divide the three functions 
of consciousness to which they correspond. 

This truth which I have tried however feebly to 
express, approaching it analytically, is often expressed 
historically by saying that the world .exhibits a pro- 
gress from bad to good, a development from less to 
greater perfection. This is true also ; it is the his- 
torical aspect of the same truth of which the former 
statement is the logical aspect. To say We intro- 
duce harmony into our conceptions of the world, is 
the same thing as sajdng. The world introduces har- 
mony into our conceptions. Haimony is the practi- 
cal law of both; consciousness, when it arises, follows 
the same law, acts in the same way, as the uncon- 
scious objects of nature act and acted before con- 
sciousness was. introduced as an object among them. 
Hence the indestructible conception that conscious-, 
ness is one with the universe, is of a piece with it; 
that, since law is coextensive with consciousness and 
with nature, therefore nature and consciousness are 
coextensive with each other ; that the same progress 
chai'acterises both, and the same ultimate end ; that 
reason is equally objective in existence and subjective 
in consciousness ; or to sum up all in the words of 


Aristotle, in his De Amma, aa^^zo o vovg rov 
roiovTov rs 6 ^oi> xat g (pvffic, %css 70vr sans/ uvt'^ rsXoff, 
and again in the liletaphysic, ovk soiks o (pOatg 
scT:i(Tohaor,g ovacc la rav aaTSo r§u~ 

y^h'cc, or, in Platonic terms, the oi/afa of the universe 
is convertible '\yith its r'-Xog or with rayu^oy. Hence 


we cannot let these ideas go because we will not, and 
"we 'will not because we cannot. 
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ch *ix* ■ oj)tiimsm, it is not that optimism which 

^ ' Yoltcdre ridiculed, which denies the truth of evil and 

inSnL ^ felt and whilst they 

examined, last ; but it is an optimism which, admitting the 

existence and the truth of physical and moral evil in 
the world and in consciousness, as actual objects, yet 
refuses to admit that they Avill always pz’ove true or 
have ideal truth. These two sets of ideas, the good, 
power, truth, on the one hand, and them contraries on. 
the side of evil on the other hand, are as concepts mu- 
tually contradictory,* as ideas they are mutually anni- 
Mlatory, or destructive of the existence of each other. 
As ideas they cannot be, both of them, real and true, 
being, as they are, infinite as well as, contradictory. 
If .we assume the one set, we must deny the other; 
that is, deny that the other will always prove true. 
ITow is it possible to i*eason and to suppose that error 
is the result of reasoning ; should we reason if we 
thought that this was even possible? It is clear that 
we should not, for error is what we reason in order 
to avoid. Similarly, what interests us, that is, the 
good, is what we reason in order to attain; that is to 
say, the good and truth are two aspects of the same 
result of the same process, the process of reasoning. 
Power is all forces, all causes, which concur to this 
end ; power working in antagonism to this end de- 
stroys itself and tends to weakness. Power, the 
good, and truth, as 'ideas are inseparable; therefore 
they are true, for truth is so. Therefore their con- 
tra^ctories are untrue, when considered as ideas, or 
in point of. their necessity of always being true. If 
the world is a progress towards the one, it must be a 
regress from the other. And this it is by the mere 
action of the laws of nature in the world of objects- 
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and by the action of the lam of consciousness in 
reasoning. Unattainable as is the goal ex hypothesi, 
yet it involves eq^ually the elunination of evil and 
the establishment of good, the truth of one kind of 
ideas and the untruth of the other, considered in 
their ideal character. And we are justified m ex- 
pressing this fact by the phrase, that the essence, 
end, and summum bonum of the universe are con- 
vertible terms. 

§ 70. These ideas of the good, power, and truth 
are objects of consciousness in its spiritual life; and 
it has been often said, and I think is generally ad- 
mitted, that man grows more spiritual, that is, more 
religious, transmuting superstition into religion, in 
proportion to his progress in civilisation and culture. 
I do not wish to enter at length upon the sacred 
ground of religion, or upon the wider field of ethic; 
and I make the following remark solely for the pur- 
pose of indicating the connection between those sub- 
jects and the purely cognitive branch of consciousness, 
which is the main subject of examination here. As 
all objects of sensible perception are given to us in 
consciousness and are the objects of behef; as con- 
sciousness is belief, and existence only another name 
for consciousness, so also are ideas objects of con- 
sciousness which arise necessarily in consciousness at 
a certain stage of its develoi^ment, and are in exactly 
the same way objects of belief. In what consists the 
difference of the two cases of belief, which are thus 
seen to be essentially the same? The difference is 
solely in that imperfection, which is another name 
for the transcending perfection, of the ideas. The 
t\yo Idnds of objects differ not at all in point of 
reality, nor in point of truth. They differ in nature, 
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in point of their different value and interest to con- 
sciousness. Of a true idea it may be said, as Aristotle 
said of metaphysic, ayayaccjortsui oZv ‘^racai ayr^c, 
ufLsfyav 05 oZo's^iot. Ideas are our very life, our very 
soul; and their transcending perfection is their value. 
On account of this distinguishing characteristic of 
them, we distinguish a particular Idnd of belief which 
we appropriate to them, as ordinary belief is appro- 
priated to perceptions and concepts. "We say that 
true and ultimate ideas are apprehended by, or are 
present to consciousness in, Paith. 

The ideas of the good, power, and truth are ideas 
of the understanding, the subjective aspect of them 
shows them as ideas of the reason, or modes of re- 
flecting consciousness. As objects of the reason their 
n^es are love, power, and knowledge; and as ideas 
of the reason they are perfect love, perfect power, 
and perfect knowledge. When these are considered 
as united in one Subject, as modes of its conscious- 
ness, they form an ideal person, and this ideal person 
is God. In this however is contained a very im- 
portant assumption, the proof of which can only be 
given bv ethic, and which must therefore remain as 
an assumption here, namely, that the Christian doc- 
trine, that love is convertible with happiness as the 
subjective aspect of the ethical summum boniun, is 
a tame doctrine. I shall assume the truth of it here, 
for this reason, that, since the term love esipresses 
the feeling of a person towards others, and not his 
feeling solely towards or in himselfj it conveys a 
more determinate notion to the mind than is con- 
veyed by the term subjective feeling of happiness. 
The assumption is, that there is one particular, deter- 
minate, emotion, that of love, which includes, per- 
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vades, or conditions every feeling wHch can be a 
part of perfect happiness, that it is the concrete and 
total content of the abstract idea, the subjective feel- 
ing of happiness. 

The examination of ideals as well as ideas belongs 
more properly to ethic than to metaphysic j belongs 
to the practical branch of human knowledge rather 
than to the purely theoretical. It was however ne- 
cessary to show here the connection of both with the 
forms of time and space, since without this indication 
of the formal element in ideas and ideals the examina- 
tion of time aad space, as the formal element m all 
domains of consciousness, would .have been incom- 
plete. As it is, the connection is indicated between 
what I may caU theoretical and practical metaphysic, 
or in common phrase between metaphysic and ethic. 
If the system here unfolded is true, it wiU have its 
results mdirectly in ethic also. For all emotions and 
all feelings are also cognitions; all objects of reflection 
bear both characters at once and inseparably, and 
obtain the name of feeling or of cognition according 
as either character, the material or the formal ele- 
ment, predominates. And here I will repeat that, if 
I thought that this system narrowed and circum- 
scribed the religious feelings and aspirations, or the 
spiritual nature of man, I should be among the first 
to admit that it could not possibly be true. I 
should regard that objection as decisive against the 
results of its analysis, which would thus be shown to 
deny the facts which it was its business to arrange 
and explain. I should regard any system as inco- 
herent and imtrue which found an incongruous or 
madequate place for those moral needs and emotions 
of oui* nature which lead us to look up to an Al- 
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miglity God and Father. He reveals himself to us, 
— and just as light reveals itself in visual perception, 
so does God reveal himself in reason, — as the su- 
preme ideal, the person in whom are embodied the 
ideas of love, power, and knowledge. I cannot tbiTil- 
supposing verbo tenus such a conception to be pos- 
sible, that it would be an honour to him, or a benefit 
to mankind, to suppose him entirely withdi’awn fi*om 
all communication with human reason, behind the 
impenetrable veO. of absolute, unintelligible, and non- 
objective existence. It is in these ideas of love, 
power, and knowledge, or rather in their union in an 
ideal, embraced by the imperfect act of faith, that all 
men, leaimed and unleaimed alike, may rejoice to rest 
from their disputings and enquirings, for they are the 
deepest and the truest thoughts in all the range of 
consciousness. 

§ 71. I return now to the point departed fr’om at 
the end of § 69 , and in what is now said the three 
ideas of the good, power, and truth will be regarded 
fr’om the subjective side, as they exist in a Subject, 
or as ideas of the reason, and bear the names of love, 
power, and knowledge. The objection to which the 
logical idea of God is exposed, and the conti-adiction 
which it appears to involve, is this : The idea of God 
is an idea compounded of the three ideas, infinite love, 
infinite power, and infinite knowledge. Yet there is 
such a thing as evil. Either, therefore, the love is 
not infinite, or the power is not infinite, or the know- 
ledge is not infinite. Either, therefore, one, two, 
or all of the three compounded ideas are not in fini te, 
or if they ai-e all infinite they ai*e not compounded 
into one idea, or one ideal, or one person. 

From this reasoning it is sometimes attempted to 
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escape by two argumenta ad bominem; first, 

pealing to the impotence of in®, “ ® 
mm has no right to (lueation the idea of God, tor, 
since infinite power is included in it, man i^ut clay 
to the potter, and cannot reply to God,- Why has 
thou made me thus? and secondly, by appealing to 
the ignorance of man, as taking away his right to say 
that apparent evil is real evil, for, it is argued, What 
you call evil may be good in the infinite wisdom of 

. • rri-i 

The answer to the latter argument is this : The 
existence of evil rests on the same grounds of evi- 
dence as the existence of good. If therefore what is 
apparently evil may be really not evil but good, then 
what is apparently good may be really not good but 
evil, and, if so, then the very idea of goodness or love 
may be taken away. So that this argument is as 
dangerous to that which it defends as to that which 
it attacks ; and we are forced to admit that we must 
consider evil to be as real as good. 

The answer to the first argument is similar: If 
man has no right to question, he has none to assert; 
if he cannot examine the truth, of his ideas, he cannot 
know that they are true. Equally therefore does the 
first argument injure the cause which it advocates. 

The true answer to the objection may be found 
m what follows. It must be remembered that the 
objects which have to be reconciled are ideas, that' is, 
arc sujjposcd to be existing in infinite perfection; 
that it is not an liistorical proof that is sought, not a 
proof that the world as we see it is the effect of these 
pie\iously existmg attributes as its causas existendi; 
but that it is requhed to show, that love, power, and 
Imowledgc, when considered as infinitely perfect, are 

pp 
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compatible with each other and not mutually contra- 
dictory j the difficulty being this, that power appears 
to be not infinite if limited, to the production only of 
the good, that when we say all power, or mfinite 
* power, we must include those operations which are 
bad, as well as those which are good. The task 
before us, the metaphysical task, of reconciling the 
three ideas of love, power, and knowledge, is much 
easier than would be the task of showing that the 
union of these thi*ee attributes was historically the 
causa existendi, xivjjffsaiSy or efficient cause, of the 
universe; such a cause would be an object of onto-' 
logy, and quite beyond the reach of metaphysic. 

Fii’St of all, why should these three ideas, love, 
power, and knowledge, be united together at aU? 
What makes us choose these to personify in an ideal? 
It is because they are ideas of the reason and express 
the perfection of all the thi’ee functions of conscious- 
ness, feeling, conation, and cognition; and because, 
being so, we find them always united in ourselves as 
objects of reason, and therefore cannot disunite them 
when represented as mfinite. There is no contradic- 
tion in their union as objects of reason; the contra- 
diction appears in them first when they are repre- 
sented as infinite, for infinite power appears to mean . 
all power, power directed to all purposes, good and 
bad indifferently, I wiU attempt to show that the 
name power is applicable only to power directed to 
good purposes, that power includes in its signification 
tibe desirability of the result to which it tends; in 
accordance with the dictum of Plato, that God is not 
the author of all things, but only of the good. Timseus, 
70, Pep. B. 379. 

Two thiogs must be observed about power. The 
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fet is, that power, when taken as a geneid noto 
“quivaient to activity, is the whole of consciousness, 
whae feeling and cognition, of which love and know- 
ledve are here taken as the perfections, are functions 
wHch share the whole of tins activity between them. 
The second thing to he observed is, that power con- 
tains in itself no distinction of kind; different Idnds 
of power are distinguished only by the feelings, emo- 
tions, or cognitions in which they result, or by which 
they are accompanied. And this is true, whether 
we take power objectively as equivalent to motion, 
activity, or force, or subjectively as equivalent to 
effort, or volition. From the second of these obser- 
vations it follows that, when we limit the function of 
feeling to the emotion of love, and the function of cog- 
nition to knowledge, or true cognition, we do thereby 
limit the active function to the power of loving and 
knowing ; for loving and knowing are modes of action 
no less than of feeling and cognition. It is this power 
of loving and knowing which is the third of the three 
ideas or infinite concepts which in combination con- 
stitute the idea of God. It is this power of loving 
and of knoiving which is infinite in God. But the 
power of loving and knowing, when it is infinite, 
supposes the entire elimination of evil and of error; 
supposes an infinite progress accomplished, in which 
evil and error have ceased to exist; supposes the 
universe made perfect, for in love and knowledge are 
summed up all goodness and all truth. The universe 
is not yet perfect, but the idea of it is perfect. God 
IS what the universe ought to be. And in this seme 
what Phto says is true : o' xevMrm 

fjirooo <„ iinj 4 KiCTu, W «?u> paUoo ? v/j, Ss 

laws, A. 716. I do not then say with 
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of voliUoBal. emotional, and cognitive Motions of 
consciousness, men we exercise volition and reflect 
on that conaciousneas, we see that ow 
always a pm-pose, “ iy«SoS efiirai. If the pm 
pose is attamed, the volition is complete md ceases. 
Suppose the purpose to he perfect good, the vohtion 
by which it is attained will be perfect also. H we 
have contrary purposes in view, the volition wfll be 
distracted and conflicting with itself. In such a case, 
although there would be greater intensity of volition, 
greater consciousness of effort, the result would be 
less, the sum total of the power would be reduced. 

The same thing may be shown also in another 
and more direct way. The function of conation and 
its completion in volition was shown in § 3^^ “lo be, not 
a- function of equal rank with those of feeling and 
cognition, but a part of the general function of feel- 
ing. All activity or action is ^visible into two ele- 
ments only, feeling and cognition. All action is 
cognition, and all action is feeling. If the whole of 
the cognition is characterised by one term, know- 
ledge, and the whole of the feeling is characterised 
by one term, good, the whole action is characterised 
by the two terms in union; and there is no room for 
the action itself, or any pai’t of it, such as conation or 
volition, to be characterised as bad. To characterise 
an action, a conation, a volition as bad, is to .charac- 
terise the feeling, which it contains, as such; for 

there is no such thing as action, conation, or volition 
apart fi-om feeling. 

But now mte a further question, my should 

° ^ of goodness; why should 

not be an idea of infinite activity directed to in- 
fimte evil and infinite error, an ai^viiy for whiTh 
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there is no special name? It might seem superfluous 
to ansTf-er such a question. Practical interest indeed 
it has not, but it has some speculative interest. The 
answer is found in reflecting on our own conscious- 
ness, its objects, and its method. What is goodness? 
That which we desii’e. What is the summum bonmn? 
That which we permanently and increasingly desire, 
when more and more enlightened by knowledge j in 
other words, that state of consciousness which is the 
end at once of our volition, cognition, and emotion. 
We reason in order to attain the good, we desire to 
attaih the good, we act to attain the good. The 
exercise of any one of these functions, and still more 
the exercise of them all in conjunction, as it is the 
natm’e of om: consciousness to exercise them, involves 
logically the assumption that the exercise will issue 
in good, since we exercise them consciously. It 
would be a stultification of ourselves to assume that 
they could issue in what was undesirable and untrue. 
This consideration therefore is a bar to our pleading 
that evil will be ultimately predominant, will not be 
ultimately annihilated, in the universe. It is decisive 
as an argumentum ad hominem. Such pleading would 
be parallel to the contradiction into which a sce2:)tic 
would fall, who should think that it was possible to 
prove that no ]Droof was possible. 

But secondly, and ivithout arguing ad hominem, 
but looking to the historical or psychological side of 
the question, the course of this world has been and 
is being actually, though gradually, improved; con- 
sciousness does actually exhibit a progress towards 
good and towards the elimination of evil; and the 
grounds of this gradual progress may be pointed out 
in the metaphysical analysis of successive states of 
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consciousness. Take the process of spontaneous red- 
integration, one of the most elementary processes of 
consciousness. It -was shoTvn in Chap. v. that the 
determining cause of the moments in spontaneous 
redintegration is the pleasure or interest felt in the 
objects dwelt upon. In that fact lies, in germ, the 
whole after progress of consciousness from bad to 
good. That fact contains the whole history of the 
development of consciousness, the history of the aris- 
ing of the idea of God, which is developed in the 
course of the development of consciousness. That 
which interests us determines our spontaneous red- 
integrations j that which interests us determines our 
voluntary redintegrations ; that which permanently 
interests us determines our latest and most perfect 
redintegrations, and becomes the habit of our con- 
sciousness. But that which interests us permanently 
is the object of our cognitions, volitions, and emo- 
tions, in their greatest development, in other words, 
it is the Summum Bonum, or the idea of God. Our 
whole consciousness is transformed by its acquired 
habits, and becomes what it is conscious ofj and this 
in no vague sense of the terms, but, as was pointed 
but in §§ 24, 31, representations react upon presenta- 
tions and gradually remodel them, and to this process 
there is I believe no limit assignable as final, although 
we cannot see verj’- far along its course. Generations 
transmit the acquired habits, with accumulations 
small or lai’ge, and enjoy also the inheritance of the 
presentations remodelled by the representations of 
preceding ages. Thus the fundamental and simplest 
facts of j)sychology involve, as its causm existendi, or 
produce the fruit of, the idea of goodness being tlie 
idea of God. The foundations of the idea of God are 
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laid in one of the deepest and most elementary facts 
of consciousness, a fact which appears at first sight to 
have no connection with that idea; and thus this fact 
throws light at once on the idea assumed and on the 
necessity of its assumption. 

It will be evident that here also, as in the case of 
the postulates of logic, it is no proof that is intended, 
but an analysis ; an analysis of the idea of God, and 
of the mode of its arising, or rather an indication of 
its sources in human consciousness. But in both 
cases alike the proof of the truth of the object ana- 
lysed is contained implicitly in the analysis; no one 
can admit the analysis, and doubt the truth of the 
object analysed; at least on the admission of the doc- 
trine, that presence in consciousness is existence and 
vice vers^. Many have been the modes in which 
philosophers have analysed the idea of God. To reli- 
gion it matters little how the analysis is performed; 
in religion the truth of the object is the important 
point, and this is founded in the nature of conscious- 
ness itself, and is secure beyond the reach of question. 
But the analysis of it is the important point for phi- 
losophy, and every system of philosophy will in tmn 
propose its own analysis as the most satisfactory. 
Plato analysed the idea of God into life and reason; 
Aristotle into the supreme good conscious of itself ; 
St. Anselm into the union of all realiiy and perfec- 
tion, existence being one of the perfections ; Spinoza 
into the hidden substance of two infinite attributes, 
thought and extension; Leibnitz into the monad of 
monads; and aU these conceived the idea as an object 
for the speculative reason. Kant, renouncing the 
attempt to conceive the idea of God as an object for 
the theoretic, which with him was the “ constitutive,” 
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rGason, maintained that it was ‘ true, but true only 
for the practical reason, or as an idea regulative of 
thought aud of life. In these cases, and I believe in 
aU others that could be mentioned, the truth of the 
idea is felt to be necessary; the attempt is to give 
some account of what the idea is, that is, to analyse 
it. Analysis is not irreligious because religious writers 
usually make no attempt to analyse ; such an attempt 
is not. within their province as religious writers. But 
the repeated attempts on the part of philosophy to 
analyse the idea of God are an evidence of the truth, 
a recognition of the necessity, and therefore a homage 
to the power of the object of their contemplations. 
As it is impossible to be conscious and not conscious 
of some object, so it is impossible to be religious 
and not religious towards God. God is the object 
of the religious consciousness, and man is by his na- 
ture religious. And this is true, however imperfect 
or inadequate may be the analysis proposed; the 
truth of the idea of God is felt to be necessary, even 
though the analysis proposed of it should divide its 
constituent elements, or even characterise it by a 
different name. 

The union of the members of analysis into a single 
object transforms the idea into an ideal, a whole whose 
parts are ideas ; and when the ideas so united are 
subjective modes of consciousness, as for instance 
when they are love, power, and knowledge, instead of 
the good, power, and truth, then the ideal in which 
they are united is a person. Now the phenomena 
from which we start in this case are the religious 
emotions; the nature of the object of the emotions 
can only be learnt by an examination of the emotions 
themselves. And there is one truth to which • all 
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religious ivriters testify unanimously, whether they 
have written as expressing their o’lvn emotions, or as 
describing them ; and this truth is, that religion is a 
personal matter, an emotion of a person towards a 
person, “ [mvov /jodvov,” and not towards an 
object which is not conceived as containing a Subject. 
It follows therefore that the ideal of God consists in 
the union of the personal subjective attributes of 
love, power, and knowledge, and not of the objective 
attributes of the good, power, and truth; in other 
words, that the ideal of God is an ideal of the reason 
and not of the understanding. Hence also the validity 
of the title. Father, the only name which expresses 
by itself alone the nature of God, a name in which 
the whole of religion finds its utterance, a name first 
uttered in its full significance by Christ. Christianity 
as Christ conceived it is the true religion. It is not 
within the province of. this Essay to show that no 
other religion but the religion of Christianity, — ^not 
indeed the system or systems of philosophy or yvSiaiq 
which j)ass too commonly under that name, but the 
religion of Christianity as it was conceived by Christ, 
— corresponds fuUy to the needs, and is as expansive 
as the nature, of man. Nevertheless the analysis of 
the ideal of God here proposed is proposed as an 
analysis of the Christian ideal of God, that is, as an 
analysis of that ideal of God which is implicitly 
adopted by true Christians. And if the Christian 
ideal is capable of being so analysed, it follows that it 
shares the truth of that analysis. But it is not requi- 
site, for its capability of being so analysed, that it 
should have been explicitly recognised by any Chris- 
tian as so capable. Figurative expressions best con- 
vey, and have been always found the best to convey. 
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to the human consciousness the idea and the ideal of 
God, masmuch as they best signify the unapproach- 
ableness and the infinity involved in the idea. Light, 
Love, Creator, Judge, Father are expressions of the 
Idnd most proper to embody the idea of God, so as 
best to satisfy the needs of the beings who use thern. 
It is another thing altogether to analyse the object 
meant by these expressions, the emotions which prompt 
them, and. the ground and nature of those emotions. 
The emotions themselves are the phenomena from 
which we start, and the facts which have to be ex- 
plained. The foregoing analysis exhibits an Ideal 
constituted by the three modes of consciousness, love, 
power, and knowledge, in union. Christian writers 
appear to aim at expressing, by figurative terms, the 
very same Ideal. Both that analysis and those ex- 
pressions confessedly fall far short of conveying an 
adequate impression of the infiboite object to which 
they are directed; but it is the same infinite object 
which both methods of expression are directed to 
indicate, although the full proof that it is so does not 
fall -vvithin the province of an Essay like the present, 
but is the task rather of the ethical than of the meta- 
physical writer. 


Part II.- 
Ch. IX. 
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EPILOGUE. 


“ Turpe est difficiles habere nugas, 
Et stultus labor est mcpnaram.” 


It is so. And I remark only that, if the endeavour 
j to analyse the vrorld is a trifle; it is because the Tvorld 
lis such. The Sum of things can have no second 
intention, nor can it be characterised by any trait 
that is not included in itself. Some things are sweet, 
but what is our sense whicb perceives them; sonie 
things are good, but what is our conscience which 
judges them; some things are true, but what is our 
intellect which argues them; some things are deep, 
but what is our reason which flithoms them? Every 
one who thinks deeply must have reflected that, if the 
purposes and results of man’s practice are vanity, so 
also must be those of his speculation. Goeihe said, 
that there was no refuge from virtues that were not 
our own but in loving them; and Ecclesiastes, that 
there was none from the vanitv of life but in fearing 
and obe3dng God. So also from the vanity of specu- 
lation there is no refuge but in acquiescing in its 
relative nature, and accepting truth for what it is. 
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